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Foreword 


This volume collects papers presented at a_ three-day 
international conference held at Bologna University (Alma 
Mater) on May, 23rd—25th, 2016 within the framework of the 
project FIRB 2012-Futuro in Ricerca “Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, 
Aeschylus: forms and transmission of the ancient exegesis” 
funded by the Italian Ministry for Education, University and 
Research (MIUR). The conference brought together the core 
members of the four research units (Bologna, Genoa, Messina, 
Venice) with highly qualified scholars from Italy and abroad 
(UK, Germany, Greece), some of them already engaged in a 
fruitful collaboration with the research teams. We are grateful 
to all the invited speakers and the large audience. 

To begin with, a few words about the project and its 
articulation. Reading and studying the corpora of ancient and 
Byzantine scholia is not an easy task: it requires a preliminary 
knowledge of the complex mutual relationships between the 
different layers of these peculiar texts as well as of the 
interaction of the corpora themselves with their direct or 
indirect forebears. This effort is complicated by the fact that 
many works or collections pertaining to ancient scholarship 
are badly or not yet fully edited. The last decades have seen a 
remarkable surge of interest in this field, as is recently testified 
by e.g. the Brill’s Companion to Ancient Greek Scholarship by 
Montanari/Matthaios/Rengakos or Eleanor Dickey’s handbook 
on the same topic.1 Fresh efforts in producing modern editions 
of the scholia to Sophocles or Euripides have just gone into 


press or are currently ongoing.2 This revived interest is very 
promising and it continues to enhance and modify our 
knowledge of ancient scholarship and the way in which we are 
accustomed to discuss these texts and the editorial and 
exegetical challenges they pose. 

Within this framework, the FIRB project has been mainly 
aimed at covering selected aspects of the critical re-appraisal of 
Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, and Aeschylus in Greek culture 
throughout antiquity and the Middle Ages. The exegetical 
material has been handed down in a fragmentary way and in 
multiple sources encompassing inter alia corpora of scholia, 
lexicographical and grammatical works, scholarly texts on 
papyri. Our efforts have been concentrated on some pivotal 
aspects of this daunting and complex field: the material form of 
the transmission of the exegesis, the examination of some 
branches of the manuscript evidence hitherto only partially 
explored, the indirect tradition and the various ways in which 
the exegetical heritage was received and assimilated in 
grammatical and lexicographical works. 

Homer’s Iliad and its exegesis have been the focus of the 
Genoa unit. The ancient and Byzantine scholarly debate on the 
Iliad has been investigated with an in-depth look at the genesis 
of the various scholiastic classes.3 Some editorial enterprises 
launched by members of the group also deserve a special 
mention: a new and really comprehensive edition of the scholia 
to the Iliad (including also the so-called ‘D-scholia’ and ‘h- 
scholia’ both omitted by Erbse’s monumental work);4 a re- 
foundation of the Lessico dei grammatici greci antichi (LGGA) 
now hosted at Brill’s website as Lexicon of Greek Grammarians 
of Antiquity Moreover, a Supplementum Grammaticum 
Graecum (SGG) is currently being prepared: it will consist of 
critical editions, equipped with translation and commentary of 


ancient grammarians in close connection with the Jacoby’s 
project (Fragmente der griechischen Historiker) edited by Stefan 
Schorn (KU Leuven).6 

The impressive amount of ancient and Byzantine 
scholarship on Homer’s Odyssey and Hesiod has been sifted by 
the Venice team, leading on the editorial side to the completion 
of a new volume of the Scholia in Homeri Odysseam (books €-C; 
the following one, covering the books n-9, is under way), and to 
the preparation of the first critical edition of John Tzetzes’ 
Exegesis on the Erga of Hesiod, an edition which takes into 
account for the first time all known extant manuscripts.7 Other 
specific topics investigated by the team cover the scanty traces 
of ancient commentaries to Hesiod on papyrus, some linguistic 
aspects of Hesiodic exegesis in the lexicographical sources of 
the Imperial age, as well as forgotten chapters of the Homeric 
exegesis during the Renaissance.s 

The Messina group has been working on Pindar and his 
exegesis throughout the centuries, and has pursued various 
lines of research: a textual reappraisal of some papyrus 
commentaries and their relationship with the scholia vetera, 
challenging the widely held belief in the key-role played by 
Didymus in the development of the scholiastic corpus;9 an in- 
depth exploration of the manuscript tradition of the 
Moschopoulean commentary to Pindar, only partially edited by 
Abel in 1891, which has led to a fresh reappraisal of largely 
neglected fourteenth- and fifteenth-century manuscripts;10 the 
discovery of some snapshots of exegetical material on Pindar 
still unedited or overlooked in the repository of late antique 
and Byzantine lexicography.11 

Finally, the exegesis on Aeschylus has been the main 
concern of the Bologna group, whose research activity has been 
centered on a broad range of subjects, such as the much- 


discussed relationship between scholia and _ ancient 
hypomnemata and lexicography, and a re-assessment of the 
traces of metrical scholarship and of Stoic and Epicurean 
exegesis lurking behind our scholiastic material and not yet 
explored into detaili2 The careful evaluation of some 
underestimated manuscripts such as the Ath. Iber. 209 (olim 
161) with its layers of subsequent annotations also deserves an 
appropriate mention, since the Athos ms. and its history shed 
new light on the different ways of reading Aeschylus during the 
Byzantine age and the Renaissance.13 

The aim of the project was to critically re-evaluate some 
strands of the ancient and medieval scholarship by adopting an 
interdisciplinary methodology which blends modern editorial 
techniques developed for ‘problematic’ or non-authorial 
medieval texts with current trends in the history of philology 
and literary criticism.14 

The structure of the present volume reflects by and large the 
lines of research sketched above. The first section deals with 
various aspects of the Alexandrian studies on Homer. René 
Nunlist gives a flavour of his wider investigation of the 
scholarship of Aristarchus of Samothrace by tackling the 
latter’s use of metaphor and metonymy (against the 
background of the Aristotelian categorisation of these terms), 
his approach to synonyms (particularly the use of the terms 
avttppacw and €k MapaAAnAou with respect to the mechanisms 
of verbal expression and syntax), and his views on the 
authenticity of the Homeric Hymns. Starting from a fresh look 
at the ideas of Eratosthenes, Aristarchus and Crates on the 
Homeric dual (as transmitted in some scholia to the Iliad), 
Stephanos Matthaios offers an overall reappraisal of the so- 
called “anomaly vs. analogy controversy”, from the famous 
testimony of Varro through the most recent (sometimes 


skeptical) scholarly views on this topic: he argues that the 
controversy did exist, and that Eratosthenes should be 
considered as a forerunner of Crates in the anomalistic field. 
Filippomaria Pontani takes his cue from a largely neglected 
scholium to ¢ 297 in order to discuss the idea that Aristophanes 
of Byzantium probably used the x as a critical sign in his 
ekdosis of the Odyssey: this incidentally suggests that 
Aristophanes might indeed, as W. Slater believed, have been 
the first to produce something like a critical hypomnema to 
Homer. Finally, Daniela Colomo provides the editio princeps of 
PLips inv. 1397, a fragment of a papyrus roll of unknown 
provenance (first century AD) carrying a glossary to Odyssey 
book 8. 

The following section deals with questions related to the 
ancient exegesis on the Iliad and on Hesiod, focusing 
particularly on the scholiastic tradition transmitted by 
medieval manuscripts and on specific features of some 
important witnesses. Lara Pagani addresses the issue of the 
“short scholia” in ms. Venetus A and their relationship with the 
frame-scholia in the same codex. This juxtaposition is traced 
back to one and the same exegetical tradition: at a certain point 
it split up into two different paths, responding to different 
needs, and was later recombined in one single book, with the 
aim of gathering together all the remains of ancient scholarship 
and, presumably, of displaying the difference in the type of 
reading aid supplied by each of the two scholiastic sets. Fausto 
Montana investigates some scholia penned in ff. Irv of ms. 
Laur. pl. 32.3 (dated to the eleventh-twelfth centuries on 
palaeographical grounds) which are not the expected scholia 
exegetica on Jl. 1.5-12, but rather match passages of John 
Tzetzes’ Exegesis of the Iliad on the same lines: a textual 
comparison with the corresponding passages in the direct 


tradition of Tzetzes’ work proves the anteriority of the Exegesis, 
thus forcing us to date the Laurentian ms. after 1143 (likely to 
be the terminus ante quem for the composition of the work). 
The inquiry of Davide Muratore aims at ascertaining which 
manuscripts have been employed for the production of Janus 
Lascaris’ editio princeps of the D-scholia: the main exemplar 
was ms. Vat. gr. 33 (whose use by Lascaris is also suggested by 
the entries in the lending registers of the Vatican Library), 
whereas totally new scholia and material unknown to the main 
witnesses of the D-scholia probably derive from a manuscript 
of the paraphrase of the Iliad attributed to Michael Psellos, 
from Eustathius’ Parekbolai, from ms. Par. gr. 2681 (owned by 
Lascaris himself), and, perhaps, from a codex of the ‘h family’. 
This section closes on a Hesiodic note: a complex paper by 
Marta Cardin and Olga Tribulato tackles John Tzetzes’ puzzling 
note to the first two words of the Erga, which lists the names of 
the Muses as reported in Hesiod himself, Eumelus, Epicharmus 
and Aratus; a fresh analysis of the manuscript transmission of 
Tzetzes’ commentary, combined with a meticulous linguistic 
analysis of these name lists (especially Epicharmus’), yields 
new conclusions on their sense and their Sitz im Leben. 

The third set of papers is centered on Pindar and some 
strands of his exegesis and reception in the scholia vetera and 
lexicography. Claudio Meliado deals with Dionysius of Sidon, a 
grammarian of the second century BC. After a survey on his 
scholarship on epic poetry, including the evidence recently 
provided by a Florentine papyrus (PL III/979), Meliado 
discusses Dionysius’ activity on lyric texts (Pindar and probably 
also Alcman) as it emerges from scholiastic and lexicographical 
sources. Grazia Merro aims chiefly at tracking down Theon’s 
commentary on Pindar: Theon has been commonly identified 
as the intermediate step between Didymus’ commentary and 


the medieval scholia. This ‘Didymo-centric’ approach is 
revisited and refined by Merro: she contends that new material 
from Theon might be identified in some marginal annotations 
of Pindar papyri in view of the analogies with items in the 
medieval scholia that manifestly derive from Theon himself. 
Maria Cannata focuses on several instances of criticism on 
Pindar in the scholia vetera. An early stage of this reception 
might be contemporary with the poet’s lifetime, and has left 
traces in the scholia showing a clear preponderance of positive 
judgements. On the other side, the negative remarks on 
Pindar’s work made by the scholiasts (or their sources), 
however often clumsy or absurd, reveal here and there a 
perceptive understanding of some crucial aspects of the poet’s 
technique. This section is rounded off by Giuseppe Ucciardello’s 
paper on a little-known orthographic collection transmitted 
anonymously by two manuscripts of the lexicon attributed to 
Cyrillus (Vall. E 11 and Laur. pl. 59.49). After an overview of this 
material, the author examines an unpublished lexicographical 
annotation quoting Pindar and Hippocrates on teeth, which 
might ultimately derive from Diogenianus. This item represents 
an interesting case-study of the multifaceted paths of 
dissemination of Pindar’s legacy in lexicography. 

The last three papers concern ancient exegesis to Aeschylus 
from two different perspectives: the focus of the first two 
articles (Ercoles and Tosi) is on the layers of earlier scholarship 
preserved by Byzantine scholia; the third (Franchi) investigates 
the history of ms. Ath. Iber. 209 (I), an important witness of 
Aeschylus and his exegesis. Ercoles takes into account some 
scholia on Seven against Thebes and Eumenides that resort to 
the complex notion of phantasia, whose different uses point to 
various approaches to tragedy: beside a rhetorical interest in 
the so-called enargeia or ‘graphic quality’ of language and in 


the spectacular visual effects of stage production, there is also a 
distinctively philosophical, presumably Stoic, interest in 
epistemological aspects. Tosi, on the other hand, focuses on the 
scholia on Pers. 14 and 869-871 preserved by the Athos ms., 
both offering an attempt at explaining difficult passages: the 
first one absurdly applies to Aeschylus an odd Homeric gloss 
going back to the so-called Glossographers; the other, deriving 
from a lost commentary by John Tzetzes, takes over from 
Homeric exegesis a conceivable interpretation of Acheloos. All 
in all, these two cases restate the need for a careful and well- 
balanced consideration of every single scholium. In a stratified 
and long-lived manuscript such as the Athos codex, the 
qualitative difference between scholia also largely depends on 
the different hands which penned annotations in the margins. 
Franchi tries to reconstruct this history mostly through the 
study of some marginal notes in the manuscript, which allow to 
trace its wanderings through time and space (from — possibly - 
Constantinople to Crete, then to Italy and, finally, back to 
Greece, to the Monastery of Iviron, where it landed from 
Margounios’ library at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century). Such annotations, often jotted down by (occasional) 
readers, clearly show a picture of the manuscript as a working 
tool which could be annotated and easily written on: something 
quite different, that is, from modern commented editions or 
editions cum notis variorum. 

The volume is rounded off by an outline of the crucial issues 
relating to the studies on ancient scholarship, written by 
Franco Montanari and addressing specifically the role of 
Aristotle and the Peripatos in the birth of Alexandrian 
philology, as well as the cultural, historical and textual 
relevance of the critical and philological activity of the 
Alexandrians and of their later colleagues. 
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Part I:Homeric exegesis in antiquity 


René Nunlist 
Observations on Aristarchus’ Homeric 
studies 


Abstract: The chapter combines three observations that all 
originate with a larger study on Aristarchus’ semantic 
explanations: (1) unlike Aristotle, in his influential model of 
metaphor, Aristarchus differentiates between metaphor and 
metonymy, a distinction already found in a papyrus treatise 
tentatively attributed to Theophrastus; (2) in discussing 
particular instances of synonymous words, Aristarchus 
observes that Homer ‘contrasts’ (Gvtippdcel) two different 
words of essentially the same meaning, which testifies to his 
speech diversity; (3) contrary to the communis opinio on the 
matter, Aristarchus probably held the Homeric Hymns to be a 
genuine work of Homer. 


1Metonymy vs. Metaphor 


In order to reconstruct Aristarchus’ views on metonymy and 
metaphor respectively, it is useful to start with his semantic 
analysis of the adjective Kwodc, which to his mind either 
means ‘mute’ or ‘deaf’.1s A chief witness is a bT-scholion that, 
in the wake of Friedlander (1853), has been attributed to 
Aristonicus and is therefore considered to represent 
Aristarchus’ opinion on the matter. The note in question deals 
with a well-known passage from Iliad 24. There Apollo 
expresses the view that by dragging Hector’s corpse around 


Patroclus’ tomb Achilles maltreats the earth, which is described 
as KWON (Il. 24.54). The adjective’s meaning is discussed in the 
relevant scholion as follows: 


(1) avti to AvaioOntov. Kéypntat Sé TH <E>idiK avti TO yevicod. 
KWOOoV S€ Kai TO UA MpolguEvoV OwWvv: “KWoOdV yap BéAOG” (IL. 
11.390) kai “KkbuaTL Kwom” (IL. 14.16) (sch. bT Il. 24.54c Ariston.). 


<KW@r is used here> in the sense of (i.e., has the meaning) ‘without 
sense (or feeling)’. For <Homer> has used the species instead of the 
genus. kw@odv also <designates> something that does not utter a 
voice (i.e., something that is mute), <e.g.> ‘mute missile’ and ‘mute 
wave’.16 


In the first part of the scholion (on the second, see below), 
Aristarchus clearly uses a type of explanation for which several 
parallels can be adduced from other scholia that can be 
attributed to Aristonicus.17 Taken together, these notes 
demonstrate that Aristarchus considered aioOnotc (‘sense- 
perception’) a genus (yévoc), of which several species (ein) 
exist: hearing, touch, vision, etc. This general analysis can be 
visualised in the form of a stemma. The top of the stemma is 
occupied by the one genus, aic@nots (‘sense-perception’), which 
branches into several species (ei5n) at the lower level. Read 
against this backdrop, text (1) easily yields sense. Iliad 24.54 
means that Achilles maltreats an earth that is literally deaf. But 
a trope is involved that allows readers to understand that the 
earth actually has no sense-perception. It is advaioOnTos to 
Achilles’ activity. The trope in question is to use the species 
‘hearing’ instead of the genus ‘sense-perception’. Text (1) does 
not expressly state that kwon means ‘deaf’ here. But the second 
part leaves little room for doubt. “Kw@dv also <designates> 
something that does not utter a voice (i.e., something that is 
mute)”, for which two Homeric parallels are given, the mute 


missile and the mute wave (on which see below). This second 
meaning (‘mute’) clearly presupposes a first meaning ‘deaf’ 
from which it is set apart. 

The opposition between genus (yévoc) and species (eidoc) in 
all likelihood originates with Aristotelian philosophy and is a 
standard tool in Aristarchus’ grammatical system, as Matthaios 
has shown.1is The same scholar also suggests a connection to a 
papyrus treatise that has tentatively been attributed to 
Theophrastus (P.Hamb. 128 = Theophrastus Appendix F 9 
Fortenbaugh). Irrespective of whether Theophrastus is indeed 
the author, the papyrus’ date (ca. 250-200 BC) in any case 
predates that of Aristarchus’ career. It is thus perfectly possible 
that he was familiar with the theory expounded in the papyrus. 
Matthaios’ argument in favour of a connection is plausible and 
can even be pushed a little further. 

Of the treatise’s many interesting points, the crucial one in 
the present context is where its author actually parts with 
Aristotle’s well-known model of metaphor and its four 
categories, as explained in chapter 21 of the Poetics: 


(2) petapopa S€ Eotlv OvduaTOS AAAOTpioU EmLMOpA fF aNd TOU 
yévouc émi eiSoc f a6 Tob eiSouc éni TO yévoc fi an6 TOD EiSouc eri 
elSoc fj KATA TO AvdAOyov (Arist. Po. 1457b6-9). 

A metaphor is the application of a word that belongs to another 
thing: either from genus to species, species to genus, species to 
species, or by analogy (trans. Halliwell). 


According to the papyrus treatise, however, Aristotle’s first two 
types of metaphor, from genus to species and vice versa, do not 
actually belong to the rubric uetagopa. Instead, the author 
considers them a form of LeTtovoia (lit. ‘participation’, col. 2, ll. 
27-33). The term uetovoia and its pedigree are a particular 
problem that lies beyond the scope of this paper. It is, 


nevertheless, clear that wetovoia roughly designates 
‘synekdoche’. Whereas the term wuetagopa (‘metaphor’) 
assumes that a word is ‘transferred’ from its literal 
surroundings to an area that is essentially foreign to it, its 
counterpart wetovoia (‘synekdoche’) expresses that one 
element ‘partakes’ of the other. The two elements essentially 
belong to the same domain. Hearing, for instance, is one 
possible species (eiSoc) of the genus (yévoc) sense-perception 
and can thus metonymically represent it; it is not 
metaphorically transferred to another domain. I am suggesting, 
in other words, that Aristarchus is following the papyrus 
treatise’s model and not Aristotle’s. 

The relevant argument is not entirely watertight because it 
must resort to evidence that has its problems, especially with 
this type of material. No one is ignorant of the fact that scholia 
have gone through multiple stages of transmission. One 
consequence is that modern scholars can never be certain that 
the scholia “represent the ipsissima verba of _ the 
grammarians”.19 This in turn means that caution is called for 
when their argument is built on considerations of terminology. 
This said, it is nevertheless remarkable that Aristarchus’ 
numerous examples of wetapopda (and cognates) never deal 
with a transition from genus to species or vice versa.20 All his 
examples of uetagopd nicely fit into the remaining two 
Aristotelian categories, that is, from species to species and by 
analogy.21 On the other hand, those Aristarchean notes that, 
like text (1), comment on the transition from genus to species 
and vice versa do not normally make use of additional 
terminology that would help to understand his categories and 
their boundaries. There is, however, one exception. A note on 
Iliad 4.343 explains that Homer uses the verb akovw (‘to hear’) 
in the meaning émato@dveoGat (‘to perceive’), “because hearing 


is a species of sense-perception” (eiSo¢ aioOrjoews, sch. A II. 
4.343a). And this figurative usage of the verb is referred to with 
the adverb tpomtkdc (‘figuratively, by means of a trope’). 
Unfortunately, there is no parallel for this term in the other 
notes that can be attributed to Aristarchus. So it cannot be 
ruled out that this note is the proverbial swallow that does not 
make a summer. Still, the fact that Aristarchus never uses the 
term ywetawopa (and cognates) for the transition from genus to 
species or vice versa and the fact that such a transition is at 
least once referred to by a different term, Tpomtk@c, both make 
it more likely than not that he followed the model of the 
papyrus treatise (and not Aristotle). He too considered the 
transition from genus to species and vice versa a form of 
(semantic) synekdoche - or at least not a form of metaphor.22 

Another complicating factor must not go unmentioned. The 
second part of text (1) argues that Iliad 11.390 should be 
understood as ‘mute missile’ (kw@ov BéAoc). In the Homeric 
passage, Diomedes, who has just been hit by Paris’ arrow, 
emphatically downplays its effect (‘Ah, it’s nothing, a mere 
scratch!’). Even though the Homeric scene seems largely 
unproblematic, it is not immediately clear what one is to make 
of a ‘mute missile’.23 Is it flying without making noise (iLe., 
silently, imperceptibly)? Does it not inflict pain? Be that as it 
may, the actual problem is that Aristarchus’ note on the very 
passage gives an explanation that differs from the one given in 
text (1): 


(3) OTL KATA WETAMOPAY ATO TOU KATA THY AkonV emi TO KATA THV 
aornv KWHov TO avertaioOntov (sch. A Jl. 11.390a [cf. b] = Su. k 2308). 


<The marginal sign,> because, with a metaphorical transition from 
hearing to touch, kw@ov means ‘without sense (or feeling)’. 


In other words, the BéAoc in Iliad 11.390 is ‘deaf’, which is 
described as a metaphor from hearing to touch, that is, from 
species to species (Aristotle’s third category, text 2), with the 
genus ‘sense-perception’ (aio@notc) transpiring from the 
translation (dveraio@ntov). The note does not expressly 
explain the noun BéAoc, but it seems likely that Aristarchus 
understands it here as ‘the wound inflicted by the missile’, as 
he does elsewhere.24 The wound inflicted by a wimp like Paris 
is deaf. It cannot be felt or, in other words, does not hurt. At 
any rate, this explanation of kw@ov in Iliad 11.390 (‘deaf’) is not 
compatible with the one given in text (1), which clearly 
considers the adjective to mean ‘mute’. It is perhaps too rash to 
conclude that Friedlander’s attribution of text (1) to Aristonicus 
is mistaken. As shown, the notion that hearing is a species of 
sense-perception is perfectly in line with Aristarchus’ views. 
But the explanation specifically of Iliad 11.390 remains a 
problem that must not be swept under the rug. The possible 
solution to give Aristarchus only the first half of text (1) and to 
deny him the second does not help because the explanation of 
the ‘mute wave’ in Iliad 14.16 at the end of text (1) is in fact in 
agreement with his note on that passage (sch. A Jl. 14.16a). 
There seems to be something wrong specifically with the 
interpretation of Iliad 11.390 in text (1). While this is an 
unsatisfactory answer to the problem, it does not affect the 
main point that, in differentiating metaphor and metonymy, 
Aristarchus appears to be following the author of the papyrus 
treatise and not Aristotle. 


2Synonyms and speech diversity 


This section starts from what is arguably the Homeric word par 


excellence, ufjvic (‘wrath’), the notorious opening word of the 
Iliad. Given the word’s prominence, it is hardly surprising that 
Aristarchus discusses its meaning on several occasions.25 What 
is less expected, however, is that the relevant notes seem to 
contradict each other. The salient point is whether or not there 
is a noticeable difference between ufjvicg and other terms that 
belong to the same semantic field, for instance, x6Aoc. To judge 
from the collected evidence, Aristarchus does not seem to 
express an unequivocal opinion on the matter. On the one 
hand, several notes clearly argue that ufjvic and yOAoc are 
synonyms, for example, in the commentary on a passage from 
Iliad 15. Ares is angry and on the verge of entering the battle. 
Had Athena not prevented him from doing so, “there might 
have been wrought another anger (x0Aoc), and bitterness 
(ufvic) from Zeus, still greater”.2s The immediate juxtaposition 
of the two semantically related words caught Aristarchus’ 
attention and had him mark the passage with the marginal 
sign: 


(4) 6TL Ek TAPAAANAOV Ws ioodvvayovbvta TOV YOAOV Kai THY Hij}VIV 
(sch. A Il. 15.122a).27 


<The marginal sign,> because <Homer has put the words> ‘anger’ 
(xOAoc) and ‘wrath’ (ufjvic) in juxtaposition (€k mapaAAnAov) as 
synonyms (lit. as having the same force/meaning). 


This explanation is straightforward and not really open to 
doubt. On the other hand, there are notes such as the one on 
the passage from Iliad 4 where Apollo emphatically urges the 
Trojans to launch an attack because Achilles is not fighting, 
“but mulls his heartsore anger” (4.513: xoAov 8uuaAyéa TEOOEL. 
That passage too was marked with the marginal sign in 
Aristarchus’ text: 


(5) OTL avtLppalet TOV YOAOV TH UAvLst Ei TOD AVTOD TMpOOWTOU 
(sch. A Il. 4.513a).28 


<The marginal sign,> because <Homer> contrasts (avtippdacev) <the 
word> ‘anger’ (yOAoc) with ‘wrath’ (ufjvic) with respect to the same 
character. 


Needless to say, “the same character” must refer here to 
Achilles. Aristarchus points out that the present passage speaks 
of Achilles’ yOAog (‘anger’), whereas elsewhere, in the opening 
line of the epic in particular, Achilles’ emotional state is called 
ufvic (‘wrath’). The contrast between the two words is 
expressed by means of the verb avtipdcw. Homer (or Apollo) 
contrasts xOAoc with pfjvic. 

One type of note, exemplified by text (4), declares the two 
words to be synonymous, another, exemplified by text (5), 
notices a contrast. Is Aristarchus contradicting himself? Or has 
Aristonicus misunderstood him? As a matter of fact, the 
contradiction is only apparent.2z9 The crucial point is the exact 
meaning of the verb avtippdcw in text (5) and the parallels 
listed in n. 14. The same term recurs in Aristarchus’ treatment 
of two other pairs of Homeric words that are roughly 
synonymous. In Iliad 21, Achilles encounters Asteropaeus on 
the battlefield. Achilles casts his spear, but misses his target. 
Instead the spear hits “the high bank (of the river)” (21.171: 
vunAny ... 6xOnv). Asteropaeus, for his part, fails to pull out the 
spear of Achilles and is killed by him. Achilles then utters a 
vaunting speech and pulls out his spear “from the river bank” 
(21.200: €x Kpnuvoto). The spear hits the 6x8n in line 171 and is 
pulled from the Kpnuvoc in line 200. Aristarchus cannot help 
commenting on this peculiar wording: 


(6) OTL AvtTUTEMpakeE TH 6yOn (cf. Jl. 21.171-2) tov kpnuvov (sch. AT IL. 
21.200).30 


<The marginal sign,> because <Homer> has contrasted the 6y@n 
with the kpnpvos (both ‘river bank’). 


A very similar argument is made in a note on a speech from 
Iliad 14. The Trojan Acamas avenges the death of his brother by 
killing a Greek. He addresses the Greek army a speech of 
triumph which ends as follows: I killed your comrade “so that 
punishment for my brother (kaoiyvntocs) may not go long 
unpaid. Therefore a man prays he will leave behind him one 
close to him (yvwtdc) in his halls to avenge his downfall in 
battle”.31 The passage juxtaposes two terms of kinship, 
Kaolyvntog and yvwtdc, which Aristarchus discusses as 
follows: 


(7) OTL AVTLMEMPAKE TOV yVWTOV TH KAOLyVHTW CAagdc ~oTL yap 
adeA@os (sch. A Il. 14.485a).32 


<The marginal sign,> because <Homer> has clearly contrasted 
Kaotyvntos with yvwtoc. For it (sc. yywtdc) is (i.e., means) ‘brother’. 


Aristarchus’ argument is essentially the same in both cases 
(texts 6 and 7): Homer is using in relative proximity two words 
that are synonymous: 6y8@n and xKpnuvoc (‘river bank’), 
Kaolyvntos and yvwtdc (‘brother’). In both notes, the actual 
purpose of the verb dvtippddw is to draw attention to the 
speech diversity. Even though the two words essentially mean 
the same, Homer makes an effort to diversify his epic by using 
two different words instead of the same. The closer the two 
words are in the text, the more noticeable the contrast 
becomes. This contrast, however, does not refer to meaning 
(the relevant words are in fact synonyms) but the contrast 
refers to diversity in verbal expression.33 The wider 
background of these notes may well be didactic, since a 
standard goal of ancient education was that readers improved 


their verbal skills by reading the great ‘Classics’, Homer in 
particular. 

With the suggested explanation of the verb avti@pacw, the 
contradiction in Aristarchus’ treatment of uf{vig and xdAog in 
texts (4) and (5) turns out to be apparent only. He does consider 
the two words synonymous;34 at the same time he points out 
that Homer diversifies his account when he applies them both 
to the same character.35 

Aristarchus’ discussion in text (4) is the springboard for two 
further observations. First, the T-scholion on the same passage 
deserves attention.36 Its first part consists of a single word and 
is simply a highly condensed version of Aristarchus’ 
explanation. The second part, however, reports that other 
critics (oi 6€) offer an alternative explanation. Unlike 
Aristarchus, they do not treat xoAoc and pufjvtc as synonyms, but 
consider yOAog the genus (and, no doubt, pfjvtc the species, 
hence Wilamowitz’ supplement). The similarity of this 
argument to the one expounded in the first section of this 
paper will be obvious. Here, however, it is used to contradict 
Aristarchus. 

Second, it is worth taking a closer look at the expression &« 
TapaAANnAov and its twin mapadAAnAws. In modern secondary 
literature, the two expressions are usually taken to designate 
the juxtaposition of two synonymous words, a feature that is so 
typical of Homeric style and its redundancies.37 An 
examination of the actual attestations reveals, however, that 
the two expressions are somewhat less specific than the usual 
rendering in modern scholarship suggests. An important 
witness is a note on Iliad 13. In response to Meriones’ dilemma 
that, if he returned to the camp to get new weapons, he might 
look like a coward, Idomeneus tells him not to worry about his 
valour: “Why need you speak (Agyeo8at) of it? If now beside the 


ships all the best of us were to be counted (Aeyoiveba) ...”.38 The 
passage combines two attestations of the verb Agyouat in two 
rather different meanings, as Aristarchus remarks in his note: 


(8) 1) SuTAA S€é, OTL TAPAAANAWS TO AEyoivEba, MoTE LEV Emi TOU 
apOuoiveba (sc. Il. 13.276), moté S& éni tod Stadreyoipeba (sc. 
13.275) (sch. A I. 13.276-87). 


The diplé (= marginal sign), because Agyoiue8a <occurs> in 
juxtaposition, once in the meaning ‘to be counted’ (in line 276), 
once in the meaning ‘to speak’ (in line 275). 


Obviously, mapaAAnAws cannot refer here to the juxtaposition 
specifically of synonymous words, since the semantic 
difference is what triggered Aristarchus’ note in the first 
place.39 The conclusion seems to be that &k mapadAAnAov 
originally designates the notable juxtaposition of words in 
general, not that of synonymous words specifically. Notes such 
as text (4) suggest that, normally speaking, the point about the 
synonymy would expressly be made (Wc icoduvayotvta). But 
the T-scholion on the same passage (n. 22) shows how easy it 
was for the shorthand to acquire the meaning ‘juxtaposition of 
synonymous words’ that dominates modern scholarship. 

A second witness again makes recourse to the opposition of 
genus and species that is the subject of section 1. Aristarchus 
takes exception to Zenodotus’ text in Iliad 5.162. In a simile, a 
lion attacks a herd and breaks the neck “of a heifer or an 0x” 
(mOpttog nHé Bods). Zenodotus’ text has BouKdAovu (‘cowboy’) 
instead of mdopttoc (‘heifer’) and is rejected by Aristarchus in 
the following way: 


(9) 6tL ZnvdSoTos ypdaget “BouKdAou He Bodc”. mapaAAnAws S€ TO 
elSoc TH yévet tTétaxev (sch. A Il. 5.162a). 


<The marginal sign,> because Zenodotus writes ‘of a cowboy or an 


ox’. But <Homer> has put species (i.e., heifer) and genus (i.e., ox) in 
juxtaposition. 


As in text (8), mapaAAjAws cannot refer here to literal 
synonymy. Instead, it indicates the juxtaposition of genus and 
species that, according to Aristarchus, was not recognised by 
Zenodotus, who therefore felt the need to alter the text.4o The 
overall conclusion is, to repeat, that &k mapaAAnAov and 
TMapaAAnAWS normally describe words in juxtaposition or 
textual proximity. The specific nature of the juxtaposition that 
is highlighted by Aristarchus must be worked out by carefully 
analysing the relevant note and the Homeric passage to which 
it refers. 


3The genuine works of Homer 


The starting-point is again a semantic question, more 
specifically a feature of Homeric poetry that, in the wake of 
Milman Parry, is now usually called ‘generic epithets’. The 
point of reference is a passage from Iliad 14 where Diomedes 
mentions his father Tydeus, “whom now the heaped earth 
covers over in Thebe” (14.114: dv OnPnot xuTA kata yata 
KdAvWev). In his note on the passage, Aristarchus maintains 
that the expression yuTN ... yata (‘heaped earth’) is not generic: 


(10) 6tt “yuTH yh” A emi Tots vexpotc EmttyeopvEevn, OV KABOALKHG, WC 
“<yata> weAatva” (Il. 2.699 etc.) kai “<yata> mepéoBioc” (Hes. Th. 
693, h.Ap. 341) (sch. A JL. 14.114a). 


<The marginal sign,> because xuTN yij is the earth that is heaped up 
over the dead bodies, not generically, like ‘black <earth>’ and ‘life- 
bearing <earth>’. 


The argument is straightforward. Of the epithets that can form 
a phrase with the noun ‘earth’ (yaia), ‘black’ (uéAatva) and ‘life- 
bearing’ (pepéoBtoc) are generic, while ‘heaped’ (yuTN) is not.41 
The latter has a meaning that is specific to its particular 
context. The problem is that Aristarchus’ second example of a 
generic epithet, pepéoB os, is not attested in Homer, neither the 
adjective as such nor the specific phrase yaia wepgoBtosc, which 
is the focus of his observation.42 The phrase yata mepéoBtoc is 
found once in Hesiod (Th. 693) and once in the Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo (341).43 Text (10) has therefore been included in a 
recent article in which I examine the meaning of the well- 
known phrase “‘Ounpov € Ourpov cagnvicew (‘to elucidate 
Homer from Homer’). Among other things, the article offers a 
list of fifteen examples where Aristarchus’ argument decisively 
rests on evidence that is not Homeric. The list thus 
demonstrates that he does not follow his rule with utmost 
rigour.44 

The fundamental point that Aristarchus occasionally takes 
the liberty to ignore his own methodological principle remains 
valid, but it is less clear to me now whether it was appropriate 
to use text (10) as evidence. In arguing the point, I followed the 
communis opinio that Alexandrian scholars normally do not 
treat the Homeric Hymns as genuine.4s This general view, 
however, needs to be qualified in at least two ways. First, it is 
an argument from silence. The Alexandrian critics are believed 
to doubt the authenticity of the Hymns because they ignore 
them.46 Second, the very word gepgoftoc is explicitly 
considered Homeric by Aristarchus’ pupil Apollodorus of 
Athens.47 Normally, this is taken as the proverbial exception 
that proves the rule. Leaving aside the dubiousness of this 
methodological principle, it is perhaps worth taking 
Apollodorus’ testimony more seriously. If he took the Homeric 


Hymns to be genuine, why not his teacher Aristarchus? There is 
no positive evidence to the contrary.4s And text (10) may well 
point in the other direction if one assumes that Aristarchus 
adduces two generic epithets, u¢Aatva and wepéofios, that he 
both considers genuinely Homeric. Moreover, there is another 
witness that corroborates this hypothesis. A simile in Iliad 16 
says about wolves, among other things, that, after devouring a 
deer, their “belly is full” (16.163: meptotévetat 5é Te yaotip). 
Aristarchus deliberates how to analyse the verb: 


(11) 6tt gott wev EKSEEaoG8at kai TO oTEevoywpEitat “oTEtVOUEVOG 
vekveoowv” (Il. 21.220) Wote Kataotpégew eic TO BapUveTtaL 
BEATLOv Sé MAPELTEMTWKEVAL TO O WE Emi yi\c PepeoBiou WoTeE eivat 
Kai TO “TMEeploTtévetau” avi Tob meptteivetat Sta TO EUTANOOFVvat TO 
aiwatos (sch. A Il. 16.163a, sim. b). 


<The marginal sign,> because, on the one hand, it is possible also to 
understand <the belly> ‘is congested’, <cf.> ‘congested with dead 
bodies’ (JI. 21.220, Scamander speaking of himself), with the result 
that <the meaning here> is moving toward <the belly> ‘is heavy’. It 
is, however, better <to assume> that the sigma has been inserted, as 
in yf) PepéoBtoc, with the result that meptotévetat has the sense of 
<the belly> ‘is stretched’, owing to its being filled with blood. 


The preferred second solution considers the sigma in 
mMEplotevetat to be ‘parasitic’, a general linguistic phenomenon 
for which the parallel (yf) wepgoBtoc is adduced. This 
explanation, which culminates in connecting the relevant verb 
MEPLOTEVETAL With meptteivw (‘to be stretched’), is unlikely to 
win favour with modern Homerists, but in the present context 
this is hardly relevant. Just as in text (10), Aristarchus appears 
to consider mepgoBtoc a Homeric adjective, which now 
provides a suitable example of parasitic sigma.49 The preceding 
argument is perhaps not strong enough actually to prove that 


Aristarchus considered the Homeric Hymns genuine. But it 
certainly raises this explanation as a possibility that deserves to 
be taken seriously.so 

In this connection, another observation is worth making. 
The fifteen examples that demonstrate how Aristarchus 
sometimes resorts to non-Homeric evidence (see n. 30 above) 
have a common denominator: Aristarchus normally makes it 
explicit that he is quoting or referring to an author other than 
Homer — with two exceptions. One is text (10), the other a note 
on a passage from Iliad 18 where he takes issue with 
Zenodotus’ text. Zenodotus apparently did not like the phrase 
o6ma xdAKeov (‘brazen voice’, 18.222), presumably because it 
contradicts the rules of grammatical agreement (feminine 
noun, masculine adjective). He therefore read yadkénv and 
incurred Aristarchus’ criticism: 


(12) <6tL> aueTpWG O ZnVvddoTOS “bra yaAKEenv”, ov ovveic OTL 
TLAPATANOLOV EOTL TO OXAUA TH “KAUTOG InmoSdpuEta” (IL. 2.742) Kai 
“Bepudc avtun” (Hes. Th. 696 = h.Merc. 110) (sch. A Il. 18.222b1).51 


<The marginal sign, because> Zenodotus unmetrically <reads> 6a 
XaAKénv, not understanding that the scheme (sc. feminine noun 
with masculine adjective) is similar to ‘famous Hippodameia’ 
(kAUTOG InmoSdaueta) and ‘warm blaze’ (8epydocs AUTEN). 


Aristarchus argues that the combination of a feminine noun 
with a masculine adjective is a departure from ‘standard’ Greek 
that, at least in poetry, is not uncommon and illustrates the 
point with two examples. The first is the standard Homeric 
example for this phenomenon (see fr. 33 Matthaios with test.). 
The second is not attested in the Homeric epics. Since 
Aristarchus is not explicitly saying that he is quoting Hesiod, it 
may well be that he actually has in mind the identical passage 
from the Homeric Hymn to Hermes. That passage does not need 


to be marked as non-Homeric because Aristarchus considers 
the Hymns genuine.s2 

The view prevalent in modern scholarship that the 
Alexandrian critics denied Homer the Hymns solely rests, as 
seen, on the argument that they ignore them. Texts (10) to (12) 
seriously undermine this argument.s3 This in turn means that, 
at the very least, the possibility that Aristarchus held the 
Homeric Hymns to be genuine can no longer be ruled out. 
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Abstract: The corpus of the Iliadic scholia preserves two 
testimonies documenting Eratosthenes’ views on the Homeric 
use of the dual and at the same time placing the Cyrenaic 
scholar within the ancient debate on the peculiarities and the 
correctness (or incorrectness) of the dual forms attested in 
Homer. Starting from an analysis of both Eratosthenes’ 
fragments and on the basis of the particular connection 
between Eratosthenes, Crates and Aristarchus drawn in these 
testimonies, my paper aims at investigating the theoretical 
background of the ancient views on the Homeric use of the 
dual. The investigation leads to a substantial quarrel between 
Alexandrian and Pergamenian scholarship, the so-called 
‘analogy vs. anomaly controversy’. After a discussion of the 
ancient quarrel and also of the objections expressed by current 
research on its historicity, I will try to reconsider the contents 


of the debate and also evaluate the position of Eratosthenes 
within this issue. 


Introduction 


The corpus of the Iliadic scholia preserves two testimonies 
documenting Eratosthenes’ views on the Homeric use of the 
dual and at the same time placing the Cyrenaic scholar within 
the ancient debate on the peculiarities and the correctness (or 
incorrectness) of the dual forms attested in Homer. The first 
testimony, Schol. Hom. Il. 10.364b, refers to the morphology of 
the verbal dual.s4 According to Aristonicus, Aristarchus argued 
against Eratosthenes’ interpretation of the form Stwxe tov in Il. 
10.364. The problem underlying this passage is the meaning of 
dtwkeTtov according to its grammatical person and tense and, 
beyond that, the correct assignment of the Homeric dual forms 
in -tov to the morphological paradigm of the verbal dual. The 
second testimony, Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282, concerns the semantics 
of dual, especially the quantitative relation expressed by the 
dual in its Homeric usage.ss Eratosthenes is once more attacked 
by Aristarchus, in this case because he accepted — in agreement 
with the Pergamene scholar Crates of Mallos — the dual in a 
plural sense; this explanation is in Aristarchus’ view totally 
wrong. The interpretative principle of Eratosthenes and Crates 
is illustrated on the basis of the quantitative relation expressed 
by the dual expression Tw yév Cevyvvo8nv in II. 24.281. If one 
followed Eratosthenes’ and Crates’ view - this is the objection 
of Aristarchus as reported by Aristonicus -, the dual would 
refer not to the two persons kf[pvg kai Hpiauos mentioned in JI. 
24.282, but to the nine sons of Priam enumerated in the 
previous passage Il. 24.249-52. Both issues, morphology and 


semantics of dual, present a controversial topic within ancient 
as well as modern Homeric scholarship and linguistics. 

The two Homeric scholia were for the first time 
accomodated in an edition of Eratosthenes’ fragments through 
Strecker’s collection of Lycophron’s, Euphronius’ and 
Eratosthenes’ works on Attic comedy, published in 1884. 
According to Strecker, both quotations stem from Eratosthenes’ 
treatise On the Old comedy; furthermore, they are presented in 
Strecker’s edition as a single unit.ss Schol. Hom. Il. 10.364b 
appears as the main fragment - this is Eratosth. fr. 35 -, 
whereas Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 serves just as a comparandum to 
the previous scholion. The connection of both scholia and their 
appearing under one and the same fragment, as well as their 
adscription to Eratosthenes’ writing On the Old comedy are 
problematic. For several different reasons more recent 
research has raised objections against Strecker’s view on the 
provenance of one or both Homeric scholia and on their 
assignment to the specific work of Eratosthenes.s7 Also the 
combination of both Homeric scholia in one single fragment, in 
a way that one serves as a testimony for the other, seems 
doubtful, though research has followed Strecker’s view in 
regarding them together as a single unit.ss The first question, 
ie. the original place of each fragment or of both of them 
within Eratosthenes’ oeuvre, cannot be presented in detail in 
this paper.s9 In connection with this issue, however, it should 
be mentioned that the fact that the explanation of Stwketov 
reported in EM 280.28 s.v. on the basis of a testimony deriving 
from Aristophanes (fr. 603 Kassel/Austin) does not correspond 
to that of Eratosthenes,6o makes the assignment of Schol. Hom. 
Il. 10.364b to Eratosthenes’ treatise On the Old Comedy appear 
problematic. Yet, the testimony from EM provided the most 
apparent argument for Strecker’s assumption according to 


which the explanation of the Homeric dual form StwKetov was 
motivated by the language of comedy and, as such, was 
originaly part of the relevant Eratosthenic writing.cs1 Since 
Strecker’s reconstruction proves to be questionable, one should 
pose the question of the provenance of both Eratosthenic 
fragments anew. 

The most plausible candidate seems to be the treatise of the 
Cyrenaic scholar consisting of two books under the title 
Grammatika, the oldest treatise known to us dealing with 
philological science and, inasmuch as we can be aware of its 
content, with linguistic matters too.cz As far as the second 
question — that is the relation of the Homeric scholia to one 
another - is concerned, one should admit that the 
superordinate element of both testimonies is indeed the 
Homeric dual; each scholion, however, is related to a separate 
aspect of this grammatical category. The true connective 
element of both quotations on a theoretical level poses a 
different question, and this question is the main topic of my 
contribution. 

Focusing especially on the second fragment of Eratosthenes, 
Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282, and on the particular connection 
between Eratosthenes and Crates drawn in this testimony, my 
paper aims at investigating the theoretical background of 
Aristarchus’ critique expressed there and, on this basis, the 
theoretical background of Eratosthenes’ and Crates’ views on 
the Homeric use of the dual. Our investigation will lead to a 
very substantial quarrel between Alexandrian and Pergamene 
scholarship, the so-called ‘analogy vs. anomaly controversy’.63 
The new and actually one of the most important aspects of the 
following discussion is that in this quarrel, as presented in 
Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282, Aristarchus opposed not only Crates, but 
also Eratosthenes, in fact one of his most prominent 


forerunners in the Alexandrian philological school.64 


Eratosthenes’ fragments: the analysis 


As already mentioned, Eratosthenes’ fragment transmitted in 
Schol. Hom. Il. 10.364b refers to the specific Homeric use of the 
verb forms in -tov for the third person dual in historical tenses. 
Apart from Stwxetov in Il. 10.364, the dual formation of this 
kind is attested in Homer also in II. 13.346: tetevyatov/ 
TETELXETOV/ETEVXETOVES and in Il. 18.583: Aa@vooeTov. Instead of 
all these three forms, Aristarchuses and also modern Homeric 
grammar expect the forms in -tnv.67 Eratosthenes’ view is 
explicitly documented only in respect to Stwketov. The scholion 
concering its occurrence in JI. 10.364 attests the following 
explanations:«s 


Schol. Hom. Il. (A) 10.364b (Ariston.). {Aaod amotungéate} (del. Erbse) 
SwWKETOV: STL TO SLWKETOV ONUAivEL ‘SLWKOVOLW’ {fh SwwKeTe} (del. 
Friedlaender, cuius deletioni Erbse non consentit), ob TO ‘StwKketnhVv’ 
(A: <é>StwKétnv Erbse praeeunte Friedlaender), wc “Epatoo8évnc 
(fr. 35 Strecker). éotw ovbv ‘tov AdAwva SwxKovow’ avti tod 
‘ediwkov’, Ov TpdmOV «ai HEV GAETPEVOVOL UVANG Em» (Od. 7.104) 
avi Tob ‘HAETpEvOV’. 


According to Aristonicus’ report, Eratosthenes regarded the 
form StwKetov as grammatically equivalent to StwKétnv and, 
with all probability, he accepted it as such in the Homeric text. 
Consequently, Eratosthenes understood it as a past tense, 
whereas Aristarchus took it as a present, which, on the basis of 
the interpretative principle of a tense commutation, he 
semantically equated with the imperfect expected in a 
narration. Beyond the peculiarity of the Homeric language to 
permutate tenses,c69 Aristarchus recorded that the ending -tov 


in the third person dual applies only for primary tenses, not for 
secondary ones.70 Eratosthenes, on the other hand, thought that 
in Homer a dual verb form in -tov replaces - or, at least, can 
replace - the normally expected form in -tnv in the third 
person of historical tenses. 

Aristarchus explained in the same way the two other 
Homeric forms of dual of this kind in JI. 13.346 and 18.583.71 We 
do not know whether Eratosthenes commented on them too, 
though this possibility cannot be certainly ruled out. 
Nevertheless, it is important to point out that the exegetical 
scholia of the bT class on these Homeric lines attest an 
explanation of both forms which reflects Eratosthenes’ view.72 
If the exegetical commentators do not refer to an explanation 
going back directly to Eratosthenes, one can — concerning their 
possible source — assume that these comments derive from a 
discussion on the Homeric use of dual which took place within 
the Pergamene philological school.73 In this case, the 
Pergamene scholars recalled Eratosthenes’ reasoning on the 
use of Stwketov in Il. 10.364 in order to explain the two other 
problematic dual forms in Il. 13.346 and 18.583. This would in 
turn imply that Pergamene scholarship, unlike Aristarchus 
from the Alexandrian side, favoured Eratosthenes’ explanation 
of the strange Homeric use of dual verb forms ending in -tov in 
the third person of historical tenses, such as Stwxetov in II. 
10.364. Yet, both interpretative principles, the Eratosthenic one 
and that of Aristarchus, are attested side by side in the D- 
scholion to Jl. 10.364 and in Ep. Hom. t 55.74 A different 
approach, however, is reported by Apollonius Dyscolus and 
also in EM 280.28 (s.v. 5twKetov): in these testimonies, the dual 
forms are explained on the basis of the assumption of a 
commutation of persons — i.e. the form of the second person is 
used instead of that of the third one; as far as the tense is 


concerned, the verb Swxetov is thought to be in the 
imperfect.7s In the majority of these testimonies, the use of the 
specific dual forms in Homer is regarded as a mapaAoyia, ie. as 
an irregularity, in other words, as an anomaly.76 

The second fragment of Eratosthenes, transmitted in Schol. 
Hom. Il. 24.282, does not refer to the morphological paradigm 
of the dual, but to its particular meaning as a specific 
grammatical number, i.e. to the quantitative relation expressed 
by the dual forms: 


Schol. Hom. Il. (A) 24.282 (Ariston.). Kfjpvg kai Ipiauog < — 
éyovtec> (suppl. Villoison): 6tt ei Un mpoogOnke TOV oTixov, ol 
OgAovtEc ovyxetobat TA SUiKa Tap ‘Ounpw, EpatoobEvne (test. ad fr. 
35 Strecker) kai Kpdtng¢ (fr. 36 Broggiato), gAeyov av emi THv Evvéa 
TIptayisav tetayOat «tw WEV CevyvvaOnv» (IL. 24.281). 


In this scholion Aristarchus does not attest a concrete 
explanation of Eratosthenes and Crates on the dual expression 
in Il. 24.281-2. He only describes a hypothetical case in order to 
show that Eratosthenes’ and Crates’ views, according to which 
Homer uses the dual in the sense of the plural by constructing a 
dual (verb) form referring to more than two entities, are 
actually mistaken, if one reads Homer carefully. For Jl. 24.282 
actually mentions two persons, Priam and Idaeus, who serve as 
the subject of the expression tw ev CevyvvoOnv in Il. 24.281 
and, accordingly, as the reference object of the dual forms. This, 
however, means that Eratosthenes, just like Crates, ‘mixed up’ 
and consequently misunderstood the Homeric use of dual in 
several cases. The expression ovyxeto8at ta Suikd77 provides 
the key for the reconstruction of Eratosthenes’ theories — and of 
those of Crates as well. The same expression is also attested in 
Schol. Hom. Il. 9.168a with reference to another problematic 
case, actually the most representative case of the confusion 


caused by the Homeric use of dual and, in Aristarchus’ view, of 
the mistaken explanations proposed by several scholars: 


Schol. Hom. Il. (A) 9.168a (Ariston.). Botvig uev mpwrtiota <Ati piAosc 
Hynodo8w> (suppl. Villoison): Ott ®otvig mpogpyetat Kai ov 
OVUTIPEGPEVEL TOIc TEpl TOV OSvUGGEA WoTE UN GvyyEtoBal Sta THV 
e&fjc Ta SulKA. 


Aristonicus’ report is associated with a difficult problem of 
Homeric scholarship, which until now remains controversial 
and unsolved by means of grammar. This is the sense of the 
dual forms occurring in Il. 9.182-198 as indicators of the 
number of the ambassadors sent by Agamemnon to Achilles.7s 
The question is whether, apart from Odysseus and Ajax, also 
Phoenix belonged to the embassy. Aristarchus thought that 
embassies consisted of only two members. Accordingly, 
Phoenix could not belong to it; the members of the embassy 
were exclusively Odysseus and Ajax. Crates, on the contrary, 
regarded also Phoenix as a member of the embassy. Both Crates 
and Aristarchus justified their views on the ground of linguistic 
reasons. Aristarchus regarded the use of dual in the Homeric 
passage as strong evidence for his argument; Crates, on the 
other hand, accepted the use of dual in the sense of plural by 
recalling the interpretative principle dualis pro plurali 
(ovyxyeio8at ta Svikd).79 The contradictory views led 
Aristarchus and Crates to different explanations of émetta in IL. 
9.169; the relevant Schol. Hom. II. 9.169a brings both scholars in 
direct opposition to each other: 


Schol. Hom. Il. (A) 9.169a (Ariston.). abtap émett Aiac Te ueyas <Kai 
Stoc OSuocEevc> (suppl. Erbse): nf SitAf, 6tt TO Etetta Apiotapyos 
(fr. 155 Matthaios) dvti ypovixod mapadauBdvel, avti tod peta 
Tavta, wo Kai «Epueiac uév émetta» (Od. 10.307): BovAetat yap 
mp@tov Tov Poivika dmeAnAvOdta eic TO oOKVWUA, EiTAa TOV 


‘OSvocEea Kai TOV Aiavta wo mpecBevovtac. 6 S& Kpadtyc (fr. 9 
Broggiato) To émetta avti TOU Sr ouvSEouov AauBaveL. 


Whereas Aristarchus explained émetta as a temporal adverb in 
the meaning of uweta tadta - accordingly, Phoenix departed 
first, while Odysseus and Ajax followed later in their function 
as the normally expected two members of the embassy -, 
Crates claimed that émetta is a particle meaning 61.80 His 
explanation thus implies a simultaneous departure of Phoenix, 
Odysseus and Ajax.s: Yet, in the scholion introducing the whole 
issue — i.e. in Schol. Hom. Il. 9.168a -, Aristonicus maintains the 
explanation proposed by Aristarchus is the only way to 
preserve a consistent use of the dual in Homer. Otherwise, the 
dual forms in the Homeric text would not correspond with 
their reference object, which, as we will see,s2 constitutes a 
kind of dvwyuaaia. 

The very last sentence of Schol. Hom. Il. 9.168a (Wote un 
ovyxetobat Sta TMV EFf\c TA SUiKd) is the connective element 
between this testimony and Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282. The only 
difference between the two scholia is that, according to the 
second one, not only Crates, but also Eratosthenes before him, 
favoured the same explanatory principle, i.e. the assumption of 
the Homeric use of the dual in a plural sense. But what is 
actually the reason for the divergent explanation of the 
Homeric dual? This is the core of the problem and, from this 
point of view, the heart of the opposition between Aristarchus 
on the one hand and Crates and Eratosthenes on the other. In 
my view, this opposition is originated in the so-called ‘analogy 
vs. anomaly controversy’. 


The ‘analogy vs. anomaly controversy’ in 


context 


At the beginning of his grammatical manual Parangelmata — 
whose initial parts are transmitted also in the first paragraphs 
of the Téyvn ypauuatiky known under his names; — Dionysius 
Thrax declared the dvadoyiacs éxAoytouds, the calculation of 
analogical proportions, as one of the tasks undertaken by 
grammarians for the interpretation of literature and its 
linguistic peculiarities.s4 In mentioning the principle of analogy 
Dionysius reflected the methodological approach of the 
Alexandrian philological school, which, as several Homeric 
scholia confirm,ss was followed in order to ascertain the 
correctness of a form in terms mainly of prosody, orthography 
and proper inflection in the Homeric text. But also beyond the 
single case, Alexandrian grammar regarded analogy as one of 
the main criteria for the establishment of linguistic 
correctness.ss The importance attached to the principle of 
analogy in the ancient theory of hellenismos is also 
demonstrated by a long-lasting quarrel which split the 
Alexandrian and Pergamene schools and their main exponents, 
Aristarchus and Crates, in two opposite parties.s7 The so-called 
‘analogy vs. anomaly controversy’, however, still remains one 
of the most disputed issues in the history of ancient grammar. 
Whereas we nowadays mostly agree on the analogical position 
of the Alexandrian grammarians, Crates’ role within the 
controversy seems to be questionable and unclear. Even the 
very existence of the analogy-anomaly quarrel is doubted by 
current research. It is no longer D. Fehling alone, from the 50s 
of the previous century (1956-57), but also D. Blank, who in a 
series of studies (1982, 1994, 1998 and 2005) expressed strong 
reservations against Varro’s reliability and the attribution of an 
anomalistic position to Crates.ss 


In this part of my paper I will try to re-examine the 
theoretical background of the ancient quarrel and also the 
objections to its historicity, focusing mainly on the motives of 
the scepticism expressed in current research. One very specific 
question resulting from the contemporary views is whether we 
can combine the analogy-anomaly controversy with a further 
opposition, that between éumetpia and téxyvn, which refers to 
the methods and the epistemological value of ancient 
grammatical doctrine.s9 In a first step I will present the main 
testimonies from Varro’s De lingua Latina on the analogy- 
anomaly controversy. In a second step I will discuss the 
directions followed by recent scholars in their interpretation of 
the contents and the existence of the quarrel. On the basis of 
both testimonies deriving from Eratosthenes, in the final part 
of my paper I will try to reconsider the contents of the 
controversy and also evaluate the position of the Cyrenaic 
scholar within this issue on the one hand and his possible 
connection to Crates on the other. 

Our major witness for the analogy-anomaly controversy as 
such is Varro in books 8-10 of his De lingua Latina. Gellius’ 
testimony is depending on Varro’s report.90 On the other side, it 
is unclear whether Sextus Empiricus in the chapters 
concerning the hellenismos theory (Math. 1.176-240) refers to 
the same stage and to the same conditions of the controversy.91 
Varro, on the contrary, situates the analogy-anomaly 
controversy in place and time by indicating the authorities 
involved in it in two central passages, in Lingua 8.23 and 
especially in 9.1. 

In Lingua 8.23 Varro outlines the controversy in its key 
notions and arguments, though he does not yet mention by 
name the parties involved: 


Varro, Lingua 8.23 Goetz — Schoell: (...) quod utraque declinatione 
alia fiunt similia, alia dissimilia, de eo Graeci Latinique (Funaioli p. 
118) libros fecerunt multos, partim cum alii putarent in loquendo ea 
verba sequi oportere, quae ab similibus similiter essent declinata, 
quas appellarunt avadoyiac, alii cum id neglegendum putarent ac 
potius sequendam <dis>similitudinem, quae in consuetudine est, 
quam vocarunt d<v>wuddiav, cum, ut ego arbitror, utrumque sit 
nobis sequendum, quod <in> declinatione voluntaria sit anomalia, in 
naturali magis analogia. 


The basic position of the analogists’ side is the assumption of 
avadoyia, i.e. the regularity principle in the declinatio process. 
The anomalists, on the other side, claim the validity of 
avwuadia, which at the same time implies that consuetudo has 
to be taken under consideration as the language’s normative 
principle.s2 

Strongly connected with Varro’s description of the 
controversy in this passage is the testimony in Lingua 9.1: 


Varro, Lingua 9.1 Goetz — Schoell: <Insignis eorum est error qui 
malunt quae> (suppl. Boot) nesciunt docere quam discere quae 
ignorant: in quo fuit Crates (fr. 104 Broggiato), nobilis grammaticus, 
qui fretus Chrysippo (SVF II fr. 151), homine acutissimo qui reliquit 
mTepi avwuadAtas flei libri contra analogian atque Aristarchum est 
nixus, sed ita, ut scripta indicant eius, ut neutrius videatur pervidisse 
voluntatem, quod et Chrysippus de inaequabilitate cum scribit 
sermonis, propositum habet ostendere similes res dissimilibus verbis 
et dissimiles similibus esse vocabulis notatas, id quod est ver{b}um 
(corr. Aldus), et {cum} (del. Spengel) Aristarchus, de aequabilitate 
cum scribit fet def, verborum similitudinem quafrujndam (del. 
Groth) <in> inclinatione{s} (del. Spengel) sequi iubet, quoad patiatur 
consuetudo. 


In this passage the information provided in Lingua 8.23 is 
confirmed, but at the same time it becomes extended and more 


precise:93 the analogy-anomaly controversy is carried on by 
Aristarchus and Crates; Aristarchus followed the principle of 
analogy, whereas Crates that of anomaly. In accordance with 
the apologetic purpose of book 9 of De lingua Latina, which 
serves to defend the principle of analogy, only Crates is being 
criticized here. Crates is said to have fought with Chrysippus’ 
weapon against Aristarchus, but without recognizing 
Chrysippus’ purposes, which are not closely related to that of 
Aristarchus. Chrysippus is known for the establishment of the 
concept of linguistic Gvwuadia. According to Diogenes Laertius 
(7.189) Chrysippus devoted to this topic a special treatise 
entitled Ilepi tig kata Tas A€ZEtg AvwuaAtac mpd¢ Aiwva, which 
consisted of four books. As can be reconstructed from several 
sources, with the notion of anomaly Chrysippus pointed to the 
lack of congruency between the word-form (6 tTUmo¢ TiS Owvij{s) 
and the word-meaning (tO SnAovuEevov). This kind of 
discrepancy between an 6voua/verbum and the mpdayua/res can 
be clarified on the basis of the examples given by Apollonius 
Dyscolus: the verb udyouat, for instance, is, concerning its 
form, a ma@ntikov, whereas according to its meaning it is an 
évepyntikov; the substantive tO matdiov is a neuter form 
independently of its reference to a male or a female; Offat, 
finally, is a plural name denoting just one sole city.94 Sextus 
Empiricus designates this kind of discrepancies explicity as 
avwuadia.ss According to Varro, Aristarchus only claimed that 
in the field of declinatio, presumably in the subfield concerning 
inflection, there is still a kind of similarity (quandam 
similitudinem) regulating language structure; the principle of 
similarity should be followed taking under consideration the 
principle of consuetudo. Like in Lingua 8.23, Varro states once 
again that the controversy rests upon a misunderstanding, in 
this case Crates’ misunderstanding of Aristarchus’ postulates. 


Aristarchus was referring only to inflection, the so-called 
derivatio naturalis, and, by following the analogy principle, he 
did not ignore the principle of consuetudo. 

Taking into consideration further relevant passages from 
Varro’s De lingua Latina, the following arguments related to the 
controversy become clear.ss According to Crates and his 
followers, anomalies are omnipresent in language structure, 
especially in the inflection system, as inappropriatenesses in 
matters of grammatical gender, number and case clearly show. 
Gaps in the domain of derivation and inflection would have 
been avoided, if the principle of analogy were valid. 
Consequently, neither is analogy right, nor are the explanatory 
methods of the analogists sufficient. The only applicable norm 
for providing linguistic correctness is the consuetudo; the 
communication purposes and also the pleasure deriving from 
language are not disturbed but served through the 
consideration of anomaly. The analogists, on the other side, 
admit the existence of language anomalies, but argue that 
inconsistencies due to anomaly do not speak against the 
analogy principle. Accordingly, several conditions must be 
taken into consideration for the proper application of the 
analogical procedure.97 We are informed by Charisius and 
Donatianus that Aristophanes of Byzantium had already taken 
into account five criteria for word comparisons and the 
proportions established in the nominal inflection: the similarity 
in gender, case, ending, number of syllables and accent. 
Aristarchus extended Aristophanes’ catalogue by adding one 
more criterion, the avoidance of any comparison between 
compounds and derivatives.:»s The Charisius-Donatianus 
testimony is confirmed through the analogies attested for 
Aristophanes and Aristarchus in the corpus of the Homeric 
scholia.ss Moreover, the proper calculation of proportions 


reflects the task postulated by Dionysius Thrax in his manual of 
grammar.100 

These are, in a brief overview, the main arguments of the 
quarrel, as attested in Varro’s De lingua Latina. Modern 
scholarship, however, has held different views on the value of 
Varro’s testimony and on the dimension of the quarrel as well 
as on its historicity.101 In the 19th century Lersch (1838-41) 
considered a controversy between analogists and anomalists 
lasting for almost thousand years, a period which actually 
covers the whole history of ancient linguistic thought. 
According to Lersch, the oppositions @voet-O€oel, éumetpia- 
TéXvn and avadoyiadvwuaata were of equal value and strongly 
related to each other in the development process of ancient 
linguistics.102 In Steinthal’s view (1890-91), the analogy- 
anomaly controversy was “ein wissenschaftlicher 
Garungsprozess”103 already completed in the ist century BC, 
when the Téyvn ypaypatikn was fully developed. Consequently, 
the controversy could only last from the 2nd century BC, the 
lifetime of Aristarchus and Crates, until Varro, when it reached 
its limits.104 

After Lersch and Steinthal scholarship devoted an intensive 
Quellenforschung to Varro, culminated in the studies of Barwick 
(1922 and 1957), Dahlmann (1932 and 1940) and Mette (1952). 
Dahlmann regarded Crates as the main source of book 8 of 
Varro’s De lingua Latina, the one contra analogiam.1os Mette 
recorded not only Varro’s entire 8th book, but also Sextus’ 
report under the fragments and testimonies related to Crates’ 
anomalistic position.1os The analogy-anomaly controversy, 
however, was no longer regarded as the sole factor involved in 
the development of ancient grammar, since, according to these 
scholars, the theoretical framework of ancient, ie. of 
Alexandrian, grammar derived mostly from the Stoic téyvn 


TEpt OWvic.107 Thus, the controversy was now connected not 
with the nature of language, but only with marginal matters 
such as morphology, prosody and orthography.1os At the same 
time, due to Dahlmann’s and especially to Mette’s approach, a 
significant development took shape in the interpretation of the 
controversy and its scope. The controversy was explicitly 
explained in the perspective of the opposition between 
éumeipia and téyvn.109 This opposition originated from 
Dionysius’ Thrax definition of ‘grammar’ as an éumetpia;110 
because of his view, Dionysius was later attacked by Ptolemy 
the Peripatetic and Asclepiades of Myrlea, who postulated that 
grammar is a Téxyvn.111 In Mette’s view Crates incorporated the 
empirical and sceptical source on which both Varro and Sextus 
rely. Due to his anomalistic position Crates was now thought to 
be fighting against the Alexandrian Aoytky Téxvn built up on 
the principle of analogy, which underlies the linguistic analysis 
of the Alexandrian scholars.112 Mette’s concern in 
reconstructing Crates’ empiristic profile can be clearly 
demonstrated through exaggerations in his argumentation: he 
even connects Sextus’ expression éustetpoc AoyiKi{c EMLoTHUNS 
(Math. 1.79) with Crates’ empiricism.113 We shall return to this 
point later on.114 

Fehling (1956-57) investigated the analogy-anomaly 
controversy in the perspective of the éumetpia-téxvn 
opposition, too. In his view, ancient grammar reached its 
technical level already in the 2nd century BC. Aristophanes of 
Byzantium and Aristarchus were aware of the so-called 
conditions of similarity to be considered for a _ proper 
application of the analogical principle, and even the Téyvn of 
Dionysius Thrax presupposed such a highly developed 
theoretical level. Taking also into account the weaknesses of 
Varro’s way of handling his sources, his idiosyncratic 


arrangement of theorems and the structuring principle 
disputare in utramquem partem followed throughout his De 
lingua Latina, Fehling concluded that a historical reality is not 
present in what Varro reports.115 

Historiographically speaking, the main objection against 
Fehling’s results arose in consequence of Di Benedetto’s studies 
on the authenticity of the Téyvn ypaupatikn ascribed to 
Dionysius Thrax (1958-59).116 Instead of assuming a fully 
developed grammatical theory in the time of Aristarchus and of 
presupposing the technical character of the Alexandrian views, 
the éumetpia was now placed at the foreground of the 
argumentation. Based on that, Siebenborn discussed the 
analogy-anomaly controversy anew. Apparently, he did not 
deny the existence of the controversy; he just reconsidered the 
significance of the analogical principle for Alexandrian 
scholarship and, consequently, he reassessed the relevance of 
the controversy to the éumetpia-téyvn opposition for the 
development of ancient grammar.117 In his view, the analogy- 
anomaly controversy originated in the philological 
interpretation of literary language during Aristophanes’ and 
Aristarchus’ lifetime. The analogical procedure reflects the 
éumetpia of the Alexandrian scholars, thus testifying to the 
empirical character of the grammatical doctrine claimed by 
Dionysius Thax. For his view Dionysius was attacked, as 
already mentioned, by Ptolemy and Asclepiades. Both scholars 
claimed that grammar constitutes a tTéyvn, in the sense that it 
presupposes and consists of a system of rules regulating the 
language structure.1is According to Siebenborn, their claim 
corresponds with Crates’ statement that grammar belongs to 
the Aoytkai émtotihuat1i9 Consequently, Crates is in 
Siebenborn’s view a ‘technician’, not an empiricist any more. 

Shortly after the research consensus achieved through 


Siebenborn’ study,i20 the position Crates held in the 
controversy, together with his objections to the analogical 
procedure, were examined by Blank in several studies.121 
Apparently, the background of Blank’s investigation is the 
éumetpia-Téxvn opposition, though from a different perspective 
and in a different tone than in previous research.122 As stated 
in his article of 2005, Crates does not belong to the opponents of 
analogy in book 8 of Varro’s De lingua Latina. In Blank’s view, 
Crates is an analogist just like Aristarchus. Moreover, 
Chrysippus is according to Blank’s argumentation also an 
analogist. Sometimes Crates proceeded even more rigorously 
than Aristarchus, and there is no fundamental difference 
between both scholars - neither in their philological 
interpretation nor in their linguistic method; there is just some 
diversity in concrete cases concerning only the limitations of 
analogy and its proper application.123 In any case, according to 
Blank, the controversy as attested by Varro never took place.124 
In his view, Varro or his source presented both Aristarchus and 
Crates as followers of analogy in a typical “sceptical argument 
from disagreement”, which consisted in the following point: 
“two eminent grammarians arguing over the extent of analogy 
or how its rules are to be formulated and applied”, whereas the 
role of usage (ouvnPeta/consuetudo) as a criterion of linguistic 
correctness is the main issue disputed by them.125 
Consequently, the anti-analogist appearing as the source of 
Varro’s 8th book cannot be Crates at all,i26 but an Epicurean 
philosopher, who, as in Sextus’ report, waged an empiristic 
attack to the grammarians and their analogical methods. 
Blank’s position found the consideration and even the approval 
of current research.127 The question, however, of whether 
Crates’ views concerning the limitations of the analogical 
procedure and the prominent role he ascribed to the criterion 


of usage could - or should — be seen in connection with the 
concept of anomaly, still remains open in my view. 


Reconsidering the ‘analogy vs. anomaly 
controversy’ 


Instead of Blank’s relativistic approach, particularly of his 
assumption of Crates being an analogist, and in view of the 
contradictions expressed by current research especially on the 
function and the relation of the éumetpia-téxvn opposition with 
the ‘analogy-anomaly controversy’, I propose to read anew the 
testimonies referring to Aristarchus’, Crates’ and also 
Eratosthenes’ interpretation of the Homeric dual, especially 
Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 and Schol. Hom. Il. 9.168a and 9.169a. This 
time, however, I suggest that we should read them in 
accordance with Varro’s account in Lingua 9.1.128 The main 
point of conflict among the ancient scholars does not concern 
the criteria of the proper application of the analogy principle, 
but different and opposite conceptions of language, which 
apparently derive from or lead to the analogy-anomaly 
controversy. In my view, these Homeric scholia should be 
clearly connected with Crates’ and also _ Eratosthenes’ 
anomalistic position. The explanatory principle for the 
Homeric use of dual instead of plural as attested for both 
scholars in Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 results from the discrepancy 
between verbum and res, and, on that basis, from the existence 
of anomalous forms and language inconsistencies like the ones 
which Chrysippus maintained, as Varro indicated in Lingua 9.1. 
Also in Schol. Hom. Il. 9.169a the divergence between 
Aristarchus and Crates does not refer to an analogical 
proportion. Nevertheless, unlike analogical proportions built 


by Alexandrian scholars for the establishment of a correct 
word form,i29 anomaly did not serve as a heuristic tool, but 
provided the very evidence deriving from language itself, 
which at the same time demonstrated the limits of the 
analogical procedure and made the creation of proportions 
impossible. 

In Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 Aristarchus does not attack only 
Crates, but, interestingly enough, also his own predecessor in 
the leadership of the Alexandrian Library, Eratosthenes of 
Cyrene. Eratosthenes was familiar with Stoic philosophy,130 and 
it seems quite reasonable that he adopted the anomalistic 
theory from Chrysippus and applied it to the interpretation of 
literature and its linguistic peculiarities. If this is the case, then 
Crates appealed to Eratosthenes’ views and expressed his own 
views in opposition to those of Aristarchus, to which the 
Alexandrian scholar replies, as Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 
demonstrates. Viewed from the perspective of the divergent 
explanations of the adverb émetta (Ul. 9.169) proposed by 
Aristarchus and Crates, as reported in Schol. Hom. Il. 9.169a,131 
Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 indicates that not only Aristarchus 
attacked Crates’ views, as we know from other extant material, 
but that there was a controversy expressed simultaneously by 
both scholars against each other.132 Despite the scarceness of 
the extant fragments, Eratosthenes must have played a decisive 
role in theorising the Homeric use of the dual and in 
transmitting these views to the Pergamene school through his 
philological writings, especially through his Grammatika, thus 
providing Crates with the premises of his explanatory 
principle, that of the use of dual instead of plural.133 

Regarding the dual forms explained in Schol. Hom. II. 
10.364b and in the other relevant Homeric scholia,i34 the 
principle of anomaly implies that a specific morphological 


feature, such as the typical ending for dual forms, cannot be 
the guarantee in matters of inflection. Furthermore, 
morphology cannot provide the secure criterion for the 
assumption of word similarities and of an analogical 
proportion, since the tertium comparationis, the logos upon 
which the proportion was built,135 cannot be defined with 
certainty. The reason why anomaly could be opposed to the 
grammatical principle of analogy is not a misunderstanding 
nor even the difference between the Stoic and the Alexandrian 
notion of ‘«aAiotc/declinatio,i3s but the significance that 
morphological criteria had for Aristarchus and his followers in 
their attempt to solve problems of the Homeric language and to 
regulate it. As Eratosthenes’ explanation of Stwketov reported 
in Schol. Hom. Il. 10.364b indicates, the Cyrenaic scholar 
claimed the inadequacy of analogical formations by assuming 
that forms in -tov are indeed used by Homer against the rule 
for the third person dual of historical tenses. Otherwise, it is 
impossible to explain why Eratosthenes approved the use of 
dtwKeTov, i.e. of a form which is continuously declared both by 
ancient and contemporary grammarians as anomalous.137 In 
doing so, however, Eratosthenes maintained the Homeric 
usage, in the same way as contemporary scholars in this case 
still do. Aristarchus’ rigorous claim of regularity, on the 
contrary, as implied in his explanation of the three dual forms 
in Homer ending in -tov, is criticized in recent scholarship. 
Cobet, for instance, noted in relation to the Aristarchean 
interpretation (1876, 384): “Neque enim éTevyeTov, AAWUVOOETOV, 
SuWKETOV praesentis temporis esse possunt, et praesens pro 
imperfecto inepta et absurda res est”. Also Curtius (1877-80, I 
78) censured “Aristarchs Ausflucht (...) eine enallage temporum 
anzunehmen”. 

Crates and, before him, presumably also Eratosthenes 


rejected the rule conformity as claimed by Aristarchus. On the 
other side, by postulating a consistent and regular use of dual 
in Homer, Aristarchus intended to show that both scholars 
were mistaken. In Crates’ view, Aristarchus looked for an 
actually non-existing regularity of the Homeric language, 
which was mainly based on extra-linguistic conditions and 
artificial means like analogical formations. His view — and 
apparently the view of Eratosthenes — was supported by at least 
a literary consuetudo, attested in post-Homeric and even in 
Hellenistic poetry, which allowed the dualis pro plurali and also 
morphological peculiarities as well as the artificial use of the 
dual in general.i3s The very special case of the use of the dual 
in book 9 of the Iliad still remained in their view an apparent 
exception and also a contradiction to the language regularity 
postulated by Aristarchus. For language should not be altered 
through analogical hypercorrections and the removal of 
discrepancies between word-form and meaning. This would 
only cause absurd consequences for the language and 
communication function and, moreover, for the establishment 
of the overall principle of logos as reflected in literature, 
foremost in Homeric poetry.i39 In any case, the éumetpia-téyvn 
opposition does not apply to the interpretation of the analogy- 
anomaly controversy, for éumeipia and téxvn constitute two 
different methodological approaches of grammar as a science, 
whereas analogy and anomaly provide two diverse theorems 
on the nature of language.140 


Conclusions 


The analogy-anomaly controversy seems not to be a mere 
fiction of Varro, though Varro obviously adjusted the discussion 


to the views of his time and also adapted it to the needs of the 
context in which he presented it. As can be deduced from the 
very scanty and fragmentary evidence, the quarrel originated 
from the attempts of Hellenistic scholars to establish the 
correct text of the classical past. In the presence of several 
language levels and various dialectal forms, scholars were 
faced with the problem of linguistic norm and language 
correctness. The controversy was later transformed into an 
academic quarrel, when analogy was incorporated in the 
technical part of the ancient grammatical doctrine and thought 
to be one of the normative criteria, which is not strictly 
opposite, but beneath the principles of literary tradition 
(mapasootc) and usage (ovuvnGeta).i41 The conditions of the 
foundation of the controversy were already provided by 
Eratosthenes, who adopted a Stoic and, diachronically 
speaking, an efficient theoretical tool for analysing language, 
thus paving the way for one of the most intriguing quarrels 
between Alexandria and Pergamon. In the context of the 
analogy-anomaly controversy, Eratosthenes’ view on the 
‘anomalistic’ use of dual in Homer found not only Aristarchus’ 
rejection, but also Crates’ approval. 
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Filippomaria Pontani 


Chi 


Abstract: As a critical sign, the letter x (chi) occurs frequently 
both in hypomnemata on papyrus and in ancient scholia and 
grammatical sources, but - being apparently unknown to 
Aristarchus — very rarely in Homeric exegesis. Its occurrence in 
the newly edited schol. Od. 6.297c prompts some thoughts 
about its presence and role in Aristophanes of Byzantium’s 
edition of the Odyssey, as well as on the possibility (ruled out by 
most scholars) that this edition might have been accompanied 
by a true hypomnema. 


1. When the German Hellenist Julius Richter decided to equip 
his virtuoso Greek drama Fur die Bonnensierinnen (1868) with a 
set of self-produced scholia in Alexandrian style, he jotted 
down several notes involving the ancient critical sign known as 
X (chi).142 Richter’s choice was anything but fortuitous: not only 
is this the most widespread sign featuring in the corpora of 
scholia vetera to the ancient scenic poets, but no more than 
four years earlier it had made the object of an in-depth analysis 
by the young Hermann Schrader, in an important section of his 
dissertation De notatione critica a veteribus grammaticis in 
poétis scaenicis adhibita.143 

The x is just one of the elements showing how little we know 
about the exact meaning of Alexandrian critical signs, about 
their inventors and their chronological succession: these were 
thorny issues even for ancient scholars, as the metrician 
Hephaestion (2nd c. CE?) candidly admits;144 nowadays, the 


evidence of papyri is often of some help, but rarely 
resolutive.i45 While the x is ubiquitous in the extant exegesis to 
the scenic poets (where it mostly appears to possess the generic 
function of a nota bene), it is virtually absent from the scholia 
to the epic poets and to Homer in particular, it does not pop up 
in the lists of signs handed down to us from antiquity, and it 
occurs very irregularly in the papyri carrying ancient poetical 
texts. In this note, after a brief overview of the evidence we 
shall focus on a “new” scholium that may further problematise 
the history of this sign, as well as its debated connection with 
Aristophanes of Byzantium. 

2. Papyrological evidence shows that the x was very 
commonly used in the scrolls of dramatic poets: most likely 
devoid of a specific meaning, it worked as a generic reference 
sign directing the reader to a note contained in the 
corresponding hypomnema (in this function, it parallels other 
signs such as the stroke and the dotted obelos).146 If its current 
explanation is right, the marginal annotation ov« fv TO xX év 
TOWG @€wWvocg occurring in the 2nd-century CE POxy 2427 of 
Epicharmus (fr. 53, l. 6) might refer to the absence of this sign 
on that line in Theon’s edition,147 and thus imply that it was 
current in exegetical works on comedy. The x enjoys a similar 
popularity in papyri of lyric poetry, and Robert Fowler’s 
painstaking analysis concludes that it was treated there as a 
meaningless sign, as a mere catcher for the hypomnema.14s 

As for epic poetry, an isolated y might appear in the 2nd- 
century CE POxy 3224 of Hesiod’s Erga,i49 while of over thirty 
Homeric papyri more or less regularly equipped with critical 
signs (above all obeloi and diplai) the only potentially 
interesting case is represented by POxy 1086, a long fragment 
of a ist-century BCE scroll that was re-edited and re-assessed 
by the late John Lundon.150 In this papyrus, however, we do not 


find the real x, but rather another common sign, the yp, which 
stands for ypfjotc, ypnotov or the like: the distinction between x 
and xp, albeit unknown to the Anecdotum Parisinum and 
obliterated by the landmark RE article by A. Gudeman,is1 is 
established beyond doubt by Schrader, Turner, and 
McNamee,isz2 and it appears luce clarius if we consider the 
coexistence of the two signs e.g. in POxy 2452 of Sophocles’ 
Theseus (2nd c. CE).1s3 While it is possible that y and xp share a 
common origin, there is no doubt that the latter sign was added 
in the margins of a book without being charged with any 
specific critical value beyond the simple function of pointing 
out something beautiful or useful to the reader.is4 Now, POxy 
1086 has been regarded as perhaps the only extant 
commentary entirely deriving from Aristarchus’ notes,iss and 
precisely the alleged presence of the non-Aristarchean sign x 
has been regarded as a proof against this attribution:ise in the 
light of the above, this reservation is wholly unfounded. 

In the extant Anecdota,i57 the x sign does not appear as such 
(see the Parisinum quoted above note 10, nor is it included by 
modern scholars in the list of the critical signs introduced by 
the Alexandrian scholars, which are the _ following:15s 
Zenodotus’ obelos for expunction,is9sAristophanes’ asteriskos 
for duplicated lines (only attestation: schol. DHMa Od. 3.71a), 
sigma and antisigma for consecutive interchangeable lines 
(only attestation: schol. HP1 Od. 5.247a; see also schol. Ar. Ran. 
153), and keraunion (only attestation: schol. H Od. 18.282),160 
and finally Aristarchus’ diple as a generic nota bene directing to 
a note in the commentary,ic1 his diple periestigmene for 
readings that differed from the textual choices of his 
predecessors, and maybe his stigme for suspect lines.162 We 
have no clue as to the provenance and pedigree of the x 
mentioned by Diogenes Laértius among the most important 


critical signs in the textual criticism of Plato.163 

3. As a matter of fact, the witness of scholiastic corpora is 
double-edged. While the yx (“un segno tuttofare”,164 i.e. a generic 
sign with no intrinsic meaning beyond the reference function) 
appears very often in the scholia to Pindar, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and above all Aristophanes,ies there is virtually no 
trace of it in the scholia to Homer: the occurence of the verb 
xtagetv in Eustathios’ commentary to Od. 22.144 cannot 
reasonably claim an ancient origin.1és This state of affairs, 
however, has changed after the publication of an important 
scholium to book 6 of the Odyssey, badly edited by Dindorf and 
completed and rectified by Arthur Ludwich in a publication 
that has alas remained unnoticed even to the most experienced 
scholars, with one exception:167 


schol. H Od. 6.297c Swuat ’ agiy8at] Aptoto@dvns [p. 198 Slater] 
“Swpata ty8av”. Kai Tpd¢ TOUS ETEPWC ypawovTac TO “x” TAPEONKEV. 
H 


The form and the content of this scholium are by no means 
eccentric: its wording is sound, for mapéOnxev is often used for 
critical signs,iss and mp6c = contra is also perfectly in keeping 
with this kind of technical language.1cs9 What is more, we can 
see here the Odyssey scholia contributing another piece of 
evidence on Aristophanes’ peculiar use of critical signs, to be 
compared with what we have seen above with the keraunion, 
the sigma / antisigma and the asteriskos.170 These occurrences 
have been explained as the fruit of a direct presence of 
Aristophanic material in the Odyssey scholia, transmitted 
without the mediation of Didymus, who probably had no access 
to Aristophanes’ critical text;171 the information on these 
critical signs would thus derive directly from Aristophanes’ 
pupil Callistratus, whose commentaries may have been the 


general repositories for all the views of his teacher on the 
Homeric text.172 

But what implications does this scholium entail on our 
knowledge of Alexandrian scholarship? 

4. It is normally believed by scholars that Aristophanes’ 
critical signs were all self-explanatory (i.e., they had a meaning 
per se), and that Aristarchus’ diple was the first generic sign 
simply pointing to a fuller explanation to be read in the 
hypomnema — Aristarchus is in fact commonly considered as 
the first ancient philologist to have written systematic and 
lemmatized hypomnemata.i73 It is also believed that 
Aristophanes did not write hypomnemata, for none is 
mentioned in the Suda entries devoted to the Byzantine scholar 
(a 3933 and 3936 Adler = T 1 Slater), nor can we gather explicit 
evidence from the scholia beyond the ambiguous mention of 
Aristarchus’ kat Aptotogavnv vmouvnuata (schol. A Il. 2.133a), 
which however might well have been explanatory notes based 
on Aristophanes’ text (before Aristarchus produced his own) or 
on his oral teaching.174 In this perspective, the idea of linking 
the x (as a generic sign, by definition requiring further written 
explanation) with Aristophanes’ critical practice,175 might seem 
at best contradictory.176 

The only scholar to entertain a different approach to the 
whole issue is William Slater, the editor of Aristophanes’ 
fragments, who observed that the Homeric scholia contain so 
many implicit hints to Aristophanes’ exegetical explanations 
that it would be unthinkable to ascribe them all to either oral 
transmission among his pupils or abstracts from his 
lexicographical ovyypduuata.i77 Slater thus assumes that 
Aristophanes did compose hypomnemata to Homer in order to 
explain and defend his textual choices and interpretations, in 
other words that he made a diorthosis, which consisted of 


lemmata, assignation of sigla, with brief explanations and 
variants — a sort of ‘Edition in Kommentarform’, or Atop8wttka. 

Admittedly, the role of oral transmission in Alexandrian 
philological practice is very hard to assess, and it may well be 
underestimated by us today; and of course Aristophanes did 
write ovyypdupata, which may well have contained some 
detailed explanations of Homeric loci. Still, the evidence 
invoked by Slater is worth considering: no less than 34 remarks 
attributed to Aristophanes have an exegetical (as opposed to 
merely text-critical) content, roughly 70% of which in the 
scholia to the Odyssey; that no more survived (and that no 
mention of this commentary abides in the Suda entry) may be 
explained by way of the pre-eminent role of Aristarchus’ 
commentaries in the selection made by the Vier Manner. 

A further point concerns the shadowy figure of Euphronios, 
a 3rd-century BCE grammarian who is widely held to have 
been one of the teachers of Aristophanes of Byzantium, and is 
credited by ancient sources with hypomnemata to 
Aristophanes’ comedies:17s to put it simply, if Euphronios had 
already written commentaries on ancient poets, how should we 
believe that his pupil did not? Admittedly, the prosopography of 
this grammarian is unsure, for it rests on two philologically 
problematic texts:179 Suid. a 3933, where Ev@poviov is Nauck’s 
(indeed likely) conjecture on Evg@povida,iso and Choerob. in 
Heph. 241.15-17 Consbr., where Euphronios is indicated as a 
teacher of Aristarchus, but becomes a teacher of Aristophanes 
as well if we accept Bergk’s tentative correction of the 
transmitted nominative (Aptotowdvns 6 Buldvttos) into a 
genitive.is1 It is just possible that this Euphronios was not the 
well-known tragic poet of the Pleiad (a contemporary of 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus), but just a namesake, and that he 
rather worked on the texts of ancient comedy after 


Aristophanes of Byzantium had produced a reliable edition, 
perhaps also becoming one of the teachers of Aristarchus of 
Samothrace. 

Even more importantly, leaving aside Euphronios, how are 
we to explain the repeated references in the scholia to the fact 
that Aristophanes onuevovtat (schol. y 71a, B 312d, € 185d, 0 
163: once for text-critical purposes, once for an exegetical 
remark, and twice to introduce and discuss a variant reading)? 
Either we take this terminology as an arbitrary extrapolation 
on the part of the concocting scholiast (but then we would have 
to conclude that the specific references to the signs are made 
up as well, which seems most unlikely), or we believe that 
Aristophanes did use a generic semeion with the simple 
function of referring the reader to a longer treatment of the 
relevant philological issue. An answer to this dilemma was 
given by Schrader, who believed that Aristophanes’ x is in fact 
the equivalent of what the Homeric scholia call diple, and that 
the verb onuetodoGat (otherwise occurring in the Iliad only for 
Aristarchus’ diplai), when it appears in relation to Aristophanes 
actually covers a x:182 Schrader’s position was then espoused by 
Gudeman, whose RE article consecrates Aristophanes as the 
inventor of the x.183 

The same idea is basically shared by Helmut van Thiel, who 
is the only modern scholar to know the full version of the 
scholium to Odyssey 6.297c: “Aristophanes benutzte neben dem 
von Zenodot gebrauchten Obelos hauptsachlich die Zeichen 
Asteriskos und yt. Das yt wies auf kommentierende 
Bemerkungen hin; Aristarch hat es zu Homer durch die Diple 
ersetzt”.184 It is unclear if van Thiel’s reference to these 
“kommentierende Bemerkungen” should imply a hint to his 
own theory of marginal parallels or Kurznoten appended by 
Alexandrian scholars to their editions;is5 as a matter of fact, it 


is hard to see how a simple marginal Kurznote could 
accommodate detailed hints to the hermeneutical stances of 
this philologist, and even to his polemical tones against his 
colleagues (as in the case of our Odyssey scholium). 

5. To sum up: without pressing too hard the evidence of the 
scholium to Odyssey 6.297c, I think that in the face of it we are 
bound to follow one of two paths. Either we continue to assume 
that Aristophanes did not write any hypomnemata, and then 
necessarily conclude that the xt had for him a specific value, 
namely it marked the textual choices in which Aristophanes 
more openly disagreed with his predecessors,iss much in the 
fashion of Aristarchus’ diple periestigmene (whose peculiar 
nature would thus not be the Samothracian’s invention, but 
rather a heritage from his teacher). Or we believe that 
Aristophanes did use the x in a generic sense, thus anticipating 
Aristarchus’ use of the simple diple, and that he then 
necessarily conceived a hypomnema or some sort of written 
text in commentary form, whose status was autonomous from 
the ekdosis proper (perhaps a transitional form towards the 
writing of hypomnemata? scattered notes later collected and 
systematised by his pupil Callistratus?).187 Rebus sic perpensis, I 
believe the latter opportunity to be more plausible than the 
former, or at least worthy of serious consideration. 
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Daniela Colomo 

Glossary to Odyssey VIII in a new 
papyrus fragment from the Leipzig 
Papyrus- und Ostrakasammlung 


In memory of John William Ross Lundon (1960-2017) 


Abstract: Editio princeps of P.Lips. inv. 1397, a fragment of a 
first-century AD papyrus roll of unknown _ provenance 
containing a glossary to Hom. Odyssey VIII. Layout and script 
point to a professional book production. The portion of the text 
covered in the fragment appears for the first time among 
papyri of glossaries (apart from a small overlap with P.Colon. 
inv. 2381v). 


I offer here the editio princeps of a small papyrus fragment 
belonging to the Papyrus- und Ostrakasammlung of the 
University of Leipzig, P.Lips. inv. 1397 (plate 1),18s which I have 
identified as a fragment of a glossary to Hom. Odyssey VIII.189 

The fragment is of unknown provenance.190 The size is 7 x 
5.7 cm (W x H); the colour of the writing material is middle 
brown. The text, consisting of remains of 10 lines, is written 
along the fibres; the back is blank. The left margin is partially 
preserved to a maximum of 0.7 cm (in the first three lines of 
the text). 

The script is a carefully executed upright round bookhand. 
Extremities of uprights and diagonals often show finials in the 
form of leftwards or rightwards tiny serifs. I am inclined to 
assign this script to the first century AD. A comparable script is 


to be found in a document, P.Oxy. XXV 2435, Acta 
Alexandrinorum?,i91 assigned to the first half of the first 
century AD: letter shapes are similar, although the hand is 
much more irregular and shows cursive features. Compare also 
BGU IV 1114 (payment receipt),192 of the year 5 BC, and P.Fayum 
110 (private letter),193 of the year 94 AD. A more calligraphic 
version of this script is to be found in BKT V 1.3, Iliad VII 433- 
447, assigned to the first/second century AD.194 

No diacritics are marked. At the very beginning of the first 
line a X-shaped sign occurs: it is roughly comparable to a Greek 
chi and written in bluish ink. It must be a ‘modern’ addition 
from the 19th or early 20th century, very probably meant as an 
indication for the conservator who must have been ignorant of 
ancient Greek, in order to glass the piece in the right direction, 
i.e. not upside down. In the same frame in which our small 
fragment is kept there are two other pieces showing the same 
‘modern’ sign (P.Lips. inv. 1395 and inv. 1396).195 Curiously this 
‘modern’ chi illustrates the continuity of the use of the chi sign 
in the most elementary and practical function, and thus it is an 
ideal link with the contribution of Filippomaria Pontani in this 
volume. 

Iota adscript is not marked. Iotacism occurs in line 1 (see 
comm. ad loc.). 

As is well known, Homeric glossariesiss show two basic 
types of layout:197 (1) columnar layout, consisting of a column 
of lemmata followed by a parallel column of glosses;198 (2) 
continuous layout, where the lemmata are followed by the 
glosses, but the glosses do not form a column; in this case a 
single line can contain more than one pair lemma + gloss, 
separated by simple blank space or high stop or dicolon or a 
combination of these devices.199 The Leipzig piece clearly 
shows the second type of layout: each line contains a pair 


lemma + gloss; in each pair the lemma is separated from the 
corresponding gloss by a blank space of about 0.4-0.5 cm;200 the 
glosses are not aligned in a clear-cut separate column with 
justified left-hand margin. Comparable cases are the following: 
P.Colon. inv. 2281v + P.Palau Rib. inv. 147v;201 POxy. XLIV 3160 + 
P.Stras. gr. 1401;202 P.Mich. inv. 1588;203 P.Schubart 2 (P.Berol. 
inv. 7501);204 CUL Plumley 3;205 P.Oxy. XLV 3237;206 PRyl. II 
586;207 PAmh. II 18 + PStras. inv. Gr. 162.208 

The slight indentation of line 1 may suggest a title/heading 
(but see comm. ad loc.). We have no elements to think that the 
putative heading coincides with the beginning of the column or 
even with the beginning of the first column of the roll.209 In 
other words, we cannot rule out that the surviving portion of 
the column was preceded by a section containing a glossary 
covering the seventh Book of the Odyssey. Alternatively, the 
glossary may have been preceded by a short hypothesis of Book 
VII; cf. PAchm. 2,210 POxy. XLIV 3159,211 P. Oxy. LVI 3833212 and 
P.Oxy. XLIV 3160 + P.Strasb. gr. 1401. 

From a bibliological and palaeographical standpoint P.Lips. 
inv. 1397, written on the recto of a good quality papyrus in an 
elegant bookhand, can be classified as a_ professionally 
produced book, in contrast with many other papyri of 
glossaries that were copied for private use and thus often look 
somewhat informally and carelessly written.213 Taking into 
consideration the careful execution of the script we can 
compare our papyrus with the following: PAnt. III 150, 
fragment of a papyrus roll covering Jl. XVI 100(?)-150, which I 
would assign to the late first century BC/early first century 
AD;214 P.Berol. inv. 11518, a first-century roll covering JI. III 1-8, 
433-461, IV 2-26, 47-76, with a generous lower margin;215 
P.Schubart 2. To this group we can also add some well-produced 
codices: P.Oxy. LXVII 4635 (IL. II 303-307, 321-328, 463-470, 479- 


493) and P.Med. inv. 72.13 (Ul. XI ?321-353; a very tiny 
fragment),216 two papyrus codices written in a neat Severe Style 
of the second/third century; Bodl. MS. Gr. class. F 41 (P), a 
papyrus codex written in a sloping pointed majuscule of the 
fifth century, showing a generous lower margin.217 

P.Lips. inv. 1397 overlaps with another papyrus, P.Colon. inv. 
2381v,218 which covers Od. VII 283-347, VIII 29-163. The 
overlap concerns a single lemma of v. 29: the gloss in P.Colon. 
inv. 2381v is not entirely preserved, but probably it was very 
similar to the one preserved in P.Lips. inv. 1397 (see comm. ad 
loc.). There are no other papyri preserving glossaries to the 
eighth Book of the Odyssey. 

Finally it is worth stressing that P.Lips. inv. 1397 belongs to 
the earliest witnesses of Homeric glossaries together with P.Ant. 
II 150, P.Mil. Vogl. inv. 1181 int.,219 P-Yale II 126,220 and P.Berol. 
inv. 11518. 


Diplomatic Transcript 


penn ()... 
HETWY TO emteTtopE [ 
UntLowc KatacKev[ 
pa Katdn vacat [ 
[5] LL] Aayy, etc exutaad [ 
Jen, wv mpoctna [ 
] pw, mpoctndl 
lov kaw[ 
Ixwptcd [ 
[10] Il 


Reconstructed Text221 


écrlepiwy TPoc th 29 


6[Ucet 

mpwtdraAloov Kavi 35 
KpwacOwv! 36 
XwptcOyl[tweav 


[10] ll ? 


1 @., trace at line-level followed by extremity of descender: 
alpha or lambda likely ¢, the central stroke is badly damaged: 
only the protruding right-hand extremity is visible; the upper 
extremity of the arc touches it; cf. the third and the fourth 
epsilons of line 2 n, trace at line-level, possibly foot of upright w 
_(.), remains of lower part of two subsequent left-hand arcs: 
either sigma + omicron or omega... [, traces belonging to four 
or five letters: first, trace at line-level at edge (possibly a finial) 
in roughly vertical alignment with very tiny trace at mid-height 
at edge; second, diagonal trace in lower part of writing space, 
possibly lower extremity of descender or part of left-hand arc; 
third, very tiny and blurred trace at edge, approaching to 
horizontal, on damaged papyrus; fourth, diagonal trace in 


lower part of writing space, as part of descender or arc? fifth, 
extremely tiny trace lying at edge roughly at mid-height 2 y., 
remains of left-hand and bottom arc. [, vertical trace at mid- 
height with extra ink on upper and lower extremity 3 c., 
curving descender as of alpha ev,[, middle part of ascender; 
above trace high in the line: triangular letter possible 4 1, first, 
tiny faded trace high in the line at edge; second, remains of 
descender 5 ],, thin horizontal trace at edge high in the line ] A, 
upper part of upright joining damaged crossbar, of which the 
right-hand extremity is visible: right-hand part of pi likely; 
scanty remains at line-level suggest lower finial at edge y,, tiny 
faded trace belonging to lower part of left-hand arc a [, upright 
and upper third of descender departing from the tip of the 
upright 6 n. ., first, tiny curving trace high on the line, 
compatible with right-hand arc; second, upper part of upright a 
_L upright slightly slating to right joining descender: lambda or 
left-hand and diagonal of nu 7 J, p, remains of top and bottom 
arc of round letter w , remains of square letter: trace high in the 
line suggesting left-hand upright; right-hand upright in 
evidence; small trace in-between. 8 ] ov, right-hand arc 9 6 [, 
remains of upper part of upright which joins another not 
preserved stroke, probably horizontal: eta with high central 
stroke likely 10 ] [, traces partially covered by a small piece of 
papyrus: horizontal trace (like crossbar) and on the right three 
small dots (which shape an ideal right-hand arc). 


Commentary 


1 I am inclined to interpret the remains of the two left-hand 
arcs occurring after the first omega in the sequence @ ¢€ nkw, (), 
as an omega: note the remains of a sort of finial visible at the 


upper extremity of the second arc, i.e. the second lobe of the 
putative omega, and cf. the leftwards hook of the omega 
occurring in line 3. Thus we can reconstruct the sequence 
Oaetnkwwy, to be read as PaujKwv (the first occurrence of this 
form in Book VIII is at the beginning of v. 5). The papyrus 
shows the common spelling epsilon-iota instead of iota (cf. 
Gignac 1976, 190-191). Diplography of omega and omission on 
the nu appear to be mere slips. The eisthesis of a couple of 
letters suggests two possibilities: 

(1) A title/heading for the section covering Book VIII. In 
Homeric glossaries the transition from a book to the following 
one is usually marked by a short title/heading: P.Colon. inv. 
2381v (line 17) has the heading tfc 8 (scil. pawwédiac) written in 
the middle of the line to mark the transition from Book VII to 
Book VIII of the Odyssey (at the end of Book VII a paragraphos 
occurs); in P.Oxy. LVI 3833, the second page of the codex starts 
with tijc ¢c (scil. pawésiac), placed roughly in the middle of the 
line to indicate the beginning of Book XVIII of the Odyssey; in 
P.Berol. inv. 11634v222 (col. ii 8-9) a spiral-like coronis marks 
the transition from Book IX to Book X of the Jliad and the 
heading tijc t (scil. papwsiac) is written in the middle of the 
line, while the last lemma of Book IX is underlined with a 
horizontal stroke; P.Mich. inv. 1588 shows the initial heading a 
BiBAltov at the top of the column;223 at the top of the first 
(surviving) page of P.Amst. I 6 the numeral @ occurs (aligned 
with the line-beginnings) to mark the beginning of the glossary 
to Book VHI of the Iliad.224 (There is an exception to this ‘rule’, 
P.Colon. inv. 236,225 where the transition from a book to another 
is not marked at all: the last gloss of Od. XVI in line 15 is 
directly followed by the first gloss of Book XVII in line 16.226) In 
our case we may think of a title focusing on the core episode of 
Book VIII of the Odyssey. Thus we can reconstruct the sequence 


in line 1 as ®aujkwv éxx[Ancia, assuming that the Homeric 
form with eta was kept (thus excluding a case of interchange 
between alpha and eta, which is sporadic; cf. Gignac 1976, 286). 
The traces are compatible: the traces described as the second 
and the third ones in the palaeographical description would 
correspond to the arc and the central stroke of the epsilon 
respectively, while the trace described as the fourth one would 
correspond to the first kappa of ¢x«[Ancia, which would have a 
rather steep lower oblique in comparison to the other kappas 
of this script; of the second kappa there is an extremely tiny 
trace belonging to its upright (corresponding to the fifth trace 
of the palaeographical description). The use of an Homeric 
form instead of the expected Attic one in this putative heading 
may appear less striking if we consider some cases where the 
Homeric forms occur within scholiastic and_ scholarly 
paraphrases/explanations, fully integrated in the (expected 
‘standard Attic’) prose texts and not as lemmata or 
quotations.227 For ®ainkec see: Schol. Od. VI 8c3;228 Schol. T Od. 
VI 1953229 Schol. Od. VI 273a;230 Schol. Od. VII 793231 Schol. Od. 
VIII 2063232 Schol. Od. VIII 567;233 Schol. Od. XIII 302.234 Such a 
title would be appropriate to indicate the eighth Book of the 
Odyssey from the point of view of the content, if we assume 
that all that happens in Book VII at Alcinous’ court — the 
assembly itself, the feast with the games and Demodocus’ 
performances — could be generally labelled as the gathering 
(€xkAncia) of the Phaeacians.235 Stricto sensu, however, the 
assembly refers to the first section of Book VIII (vv. 1-61). 
Unfortunately I have found no exact parallel for this putative 
heading among the ‘traditional’ titles used in ancient sources236 
to indicate patwdiat of the two Homeric poems on the basis of 
their content, probably reflecting ancient rhapsodic practice, 
like AAxivov amdAoyoc for the group of Books VIII-XII of the 


Odyssey (Arist. Po. 16, 14554 3, Rhet. 17, 14174 13, Plat. Resp. 
614). In any case the heading ®atujkwv éxKAncia would be 
plausible, although we may expect a more ‘comprehensive’ 
title, eg. ®aujkwv GOAa/aé0Aa (cf. Eust. in Od. 1588.30 
Stallbaum év Toic Patakikoic déOAoLc viKcavtec, with the epic 
form; Ael. Aristid. Or. 28.40 K. év toic G8AOLC THV PataKkwv, with 
Attic forms; note, however, that Keil suspected the phrase) 
which unfortunately is not compatible with the extant traces. 
For titles/headings with Homeric forms see Eust. in Il. 682.35, in 
Od. 1405.15 Cullhed, év T@ KataAdyw THv vnédv, and Schol. vet. 
in Pind. Ol. VI, 48c.6-7 Dr. odtTW mov Kai “Ounpoc év TH 
Katadoyw Tav AyiAAewe vn@v onct (Il. XVI 179). 

The natural implication would be that the section preserved 
in our fragment was preceded by a glossary covering Book VII. 
However, it has not to be completely ruled out that we have 
here the very beginning of the first column of the roll. 

(2) A pair lemma + gloss, where the gloss occupies more 
than one line and thus the second line is written in eisthesis; cf. 
e.g. PAmh. II 18 + PStras. inv. Gr. 162, CUL Plumley 3, P.Colon. 
inv. 2281v + P.Palau Rib. inv. 147v, P.Oxy. LXVII 4631,237 4633,238 
4636,239 P.Colon. inv. 236. The pair lemma + gloss can be 
reconstructed as follow: 


[ayoprv6ée eic TOV TOMOV Tic THV] 
®aujkwv éx«[Anciac 


We would obtain a line of ca. 9 cm long; on line-length, see 
comm. on line 3. The adverb ayoprvée is elided in the Homeric 
text, but I assume that in the papyrus it was written in scriptio 
plena according to the usual treatment of Homeric elided 
words glossed in glossaries.240 

The reconstruction of the putative pair lemma + gloss is 
based on the following sources: Hesych. a 726 *ayoprvéde: gic 


TH exkAnciav (Il. I 54) b || Schol. D Jl. I 54 ayophv Sé 
KaAéccato: éxKkAnciav, cuvéSptov ZYQX || Ep.Hom. a 65 
ayopnvdse (Ul. I 264): eic thy ayopdy, Toutéctw gic trv 
éexkAnciav = Et.Gud. 16.21 Stef. | | Et.M. a 165 L.-L. dyopnvéde (IL. 
I 54): toutécttv eic thy ayopav || Schol. Od. XVII 52 ayoprvde 
éAevcouat] vOv tov TOMOV éKdAEecev ayopdv HQ || Schol. 
Batrach. 104 b ayopnv or ayoprvs’] eic (thAv V) ayopay, sic 
dnunyopiav I. Cf. also Schol. Od. VIII 5c1  cptv mapa vnuci 
TETUKTO: WC Av mMEepi vavTiKa écmovsaKoTEc, eikdOTWC kai TOV 
TOTMOV Tic EkKANCiac TANCLoOV THV VEwpiwWv KaTECTHCAaVTO T.241 
Note that PAmst. I 6,242 line 6 ad Jl. 8.2 transmits the lemma 
ayopnly. As in (1) we have here the epic form ®atkwv instead 
of the Attic Batdkwv. 

2 wetwxeto émendpev[to (v. 7). I have supplied the 
pluperfect form on the basis of the fact that the simple verb 
otyouat is often used in the perfect sense: cf. Od. IV 642b, ms. 
Ma, where Wxeto is glossed with éxmemdpevto. Note that the 
form émemdpeuto also glosses *eBeBriket (I. VI 495) in Hesych. ¢ 
69. However, the following sources contain the imperfect as a 
gloss of uetwyeto: Schol. D Jl. V 148 uetwxeto: LETHpxETO, 
émopeveto ZYQ || Hesych. up 1118 petwyeto- émopeveto = Syn. u 
186 (cf. Phot. u 367, Suid. u 805), Lex.rhet. u p. 300.20 || Schol. 
Od. VIII 7 T6 uetwxeTo Keitat Sunvekddc Stav eic Tiva Mopevetai 
tic B. The form émopeveto is also used to gloss the following 
verbs: émwyeto in Schol. Od. I 143e2 (= Phot. € 1877); 
émemtwAeito (Il. IV 231) in Ap. Soph. 71.12 = Hesych. ¢ 4427 (but 
émtemtoAeito in Syn. € 610 C.; cf. Phot. ¢ 1425 = Suid. ¢ 2064). The 
plural form émemopevovto (imperfect of émutopevouat glosses 
the forms égémeckov (Od. XII 330) in Hesych. ¢ 7389, and 
ueteccevovto (Il. VI 296) in Hesych. uw 1077 (€m(em)opevovto). 
Thus we cannot rule out completely that our fragment 
contained the imperfect émemopev[eto (from énitopevoua). 


3 UNnTLoOwWca KaTacKeval[cat BovAevouEevnN (Vv. 9): BovAEvoLEVN 
Ikz mpaégat I. The printed supplement has been suggested by 
Filippomaria Pontani. It would produce a line a bit longer than 
the others, but cf. other cases of glossaries containing lines 
distinctively longer than others: P.Oxy. LXVII 4630 ii, 4633, 4634, 
P.Berol. inv. 11634v.243 In P.Lips. inv. 1397 the reconstruction of 
line 3 gives a line of ca. 10.8-11 cm long. 

Alternatively we can think of two equivalent glosses, 
written in juxtaposition: katackevd[caca, BovAeucauévn (this 
suggestion would produce a sequence a couple of letters longer 
than the preceding supplement); cf. Schol. D JI. XV 27 untiowca: 
BovAevouevn, eépyacougvn ZYQ || Schol. Od. I 234g2 
Untlowvtec] BovAeucduevor Ma | BovdAsvovtec Y. Other 
relevant sources to be compared are: Schol. Od. VI 14 voctov... 
Untilowca] BovAsvouca MeY | BovAevouévn BCI || Hesych. u 
1287 *untiowca: mpovtigouca. BovAevouevn || Schol. D Jl. VII 
45 untlowct BovaAevouevoic YQX || Schol. Od. I 234g1 
Untilowvtec: BovAevduevot BHINV || Schol. D Jl. XII 17 
Untlowvto: éBovAevovto ZYQAtIi || Schol. D Il XX 153 
UntlowvteEc: BovAevouEvot ZQOX. For other cases of juxtaposition 
of equivalent glosses of a single lemma, see PAmh. II 18 + 
P.Stras. inv. Gr. 162 (col. xiii 171, col. xv 197), and P.Colon. inv. 
2281v + P.Palau Rib. inv. 147v (col. iii 6).244 

4 kat pa kai Sn (v. 10): so Schol. D Il. I 360 ZYQ, 500 ZYQX, 
567 YQX | | Hesych. k 261 *xai pa: kai 64 gb avtdp. 

After this short pair lemma + gloss the line is left blank: 
probably the remaining space was not enough to accommodate 
the following pair, which has been written in a new line. A 
comparable case is P.Oxy. XLV 3237, fr. 1, col. ii 8. Alternatively, 
we may speculate that at this point the antigraphon was 
damaged and the rest of the line was left empty with the 
intention to complete it later with the help of another copy. In 


fact this blank space is enough to accommodate a short pair 
lemma + gloss of the same verse: gwti: avpi (= Schol. D Jl. III 
219 ZYQX; cf. Schol. Od. IV 247b GAAw...pwti] Etépw avdpi/ 
avépv) or wdto: eimev (= Schol. Od. IV 370d ms. M2). For the case 
of two shorter pairs lemma + gloss accommodated in a single 
line (while the other lines contain a single pair), cf. POxy. XLIV 
3160 + P.Stras. gr. 1401. 

5 €é)a[tlmAayy@eic § éemutAay[nOeic (v. 14): mdvtov 
émutAayx8eic] mAavnOeic Sua BD to movtov D. Compare the 
following sources: Schol. D Jl. XIV 120 mAayy@eic: amomAavnGeic 
Kai éKTEecwv Tic matpidsoc Sta Tv Mvynv ZYQG || Schol. D JL. I 
59 TGA mAayx8Evtac: gic TOUTIicw mMAavNOEvTac (=Ati) amteABeiv 
ZYQXAI || Schol. Od. I 2a mAdyyO8n] émAavnOn CHMAaQTVY = 
Ap.gl. p. 99.4 || Schol. D Od. IX 259 anomndAayx8évtec: 
mAavnGévtec ZMi || Schol. D Od. XIII 278a mAayxO€vtec: 
mTAavnOevtec ZMi || Hesych. € 5452 *emAdyyOnv: emAavnOnv | | 
Hesych. m 2419 *mAayyOévtec: mAnyévtec, mAavNnOEvt_ec | | 
PAmh. II 18 + BStras. inv. Gr. 162, col. xiii 173, ad Od. XV 312 
TAaygouat tAavVNOncouat. 

6-7 Cf. Schol. Od. VIII 29a1 He mpdc Hoiwv F Ecrtepiwv: fh TOV 
mpocg Sucuac f TMV Tpdc AvatoAdc. HX(tHV mpdc AvaToAny AH 
TOV TpOc SUCtV)Y(AvaTOALKHV) oUTWC Sé oi MaAaLol EUEpLCoV Eic 
dvUcwv kai AvatoAny TA kocuLKa. “ov ydp 7 iSuev Stn Cd@oc ovs’ 
émn hwe” (Od. X 190): “eit’ emi SeE’ twet mpoc Aw T NHEALOV Te, 
eiv’ én’ AplcTEpa Toi ye ToT COMov HEepoevTa” (II. XII 239) HX. 

6 mpd]c noiwv mpoc TH av[atoaf (v. 29): He mpoc Holwv: ov 
mpocéOnkev ApKTov kai LEcnUBplay, STL ATMAOUCTEpOV oi Apyatot 
Supovv Tov KOcuOV, eic Te AvATOANV Kai SUctv T | mpdc Hoiwv] 
1) “mpoc” avti tijc “amd”, tv’ h A amd TOV Mpdc SuCUaC A THV 
mpoc avatoAdc B | hoiwv: THv avatoAK@v CE2HM2VXYnsy. In 
P.Colon. inv. 2381v, l. 18 it is possible to reconstruct mpjoc 
NOwWv: TWV mpoc [avaToAac. 


7 €écemjepiwy mpoc th SfUcet (v. 29): TOV SuTIKdV 
HM2(Sucikéiv)VXsy. Cf. Hesych. ¢ 6301 écmépta: SutiKd p pepn. 
In P.Amh. II 18 + PStras. inv. Gr. 162, col. xx 263 ad Od. XV 505 
the lemma e[c]m[eptoc occurs. 

8 mpwtomA]oov Katv[v (v. 35): so mss. DHM2PVYy | ttvéc, 
TV TMpwtwe mA€ovcav CDHXYks, 6 éctt H vavapyida HTY 
(mpwtnv H) | vewcti ueAAoucav mAevcat Ma | veay,  TpWTHV THO 
TAM E2 | Tv Aptt mpwtwe eic Thy vabv eAkucOeicav (sic!) I | 
vevewAknuevny I | Thv mp@tov mAevcacay, emi OnAvKOd [...] B. Cf. 
Eust. in Od. 1588.30 Stallbaum mpwtdmAooc S€ vatc, ov Udvov H 
€k kKalvijc vaumnynOetca, AAG Kai 1 MPWTH KATA TO TAEELV. F 
UETA TPWTOV TIVOC TAEOUCA, 6 EcTL Vavapyic. 

9 Kpwac8wv] xwptcOn[twcav (v. 36). Only the ms. E? has the 
verb ywpicw in the form ywptfécOwcav (with the remark éctt 6€ 
dvikdv) while mss. BG2HM2PVYy transmit émAexOntwcav. 
Compare also the following sources: P. Oxy. VIII 1086 ii 71-72 ad 
Il. 11 795 (= Pap. 2, p.170 Erbse) éSet y(ap) Agyewv ‘@ maTEp’. K(ai) 
TO “udOoL Mirot Axpttol eictv”, 6 (EcTtv) Aywptctou Kpivat y(ap) 
TO xwpicat || Schol. Od. VII 195 avtap éyw kpivac éetdpwv] 
xwpicac Kai émAggduevoc Tovc apictouc T || Hesych. x 4120 
Kptvat Taga. ywpicat. Soktudcat SuKdcar. emrAeFacOat | k 4124 
*xpivac: émUégac. ywpicac (Ul. VII 188) | K 4127 xpivew: 
apWuetv. ywpicetv. avaxpivevy, cvyKpivevy. Eviol KptvouEOa avTi 
ToU yaxoueOa. } StaAeyoueba | kK 4129 KpivOn: Stexpidn. 
éxwpicbn | K 4130 KptvOévtac: xwpicbévtac || Syn. € 237 
éxplvev: Exwpicev, emedssato = Lex.rhet. € p. 214.8 | | Phot. ¢ 491 
éxptvev (Il. I 309): éywptcev A émeAggato || [Zonar.] 258.16 
Kpive: avti tod ywptce || Eust. in Il. 108.10-15 UL. I 309) “Ott 
Kptvetv ov LOvov emi TOD SiKdCetv, GAAG kai TOD aTAdc ywpicew 
Kai émAéyecOat epéetac yotv evOatdta 6 Ayauéuvwv ExptvE FTOL 
emeAeyeto, EKKPLTOL Av Sta TOUTO AexOElev. 


Appendix 


P.Ant. III 150, Glossary to Iliad XVI 100(?)-150 


P.Ant. III 150 (plate 2) is a small fragment (3 x 8.2 cm) of a 
papyrus roll, written on good quality papyrus; the lower 
margin, is 3.8 cm wide, the intercolumnium 0.7 cm; the back is 
blank. The layout, with its generous lower margin and the 
carefully executed hand, reveals a professionally produced 
book. 

The script is a stylized, medium sized upright capital to be 
dated between the end of the first century BC and the 
beginning of the first century AD. Note in particular the 
following features: the ‘epigraphic’ alpha, the epsilon with 
rather high horizontal stroke joining the upper extremity of the 
arc, the eta with rather high central stroke, the four-stroke mu. 
Finials occur in the form of tiny leftwards or rightwards 
strokes at extremities of uprights and horizontal strokes. In col. 
i5 the scribe tries to keep an even right edge to the column by 
slightly reducing letter size and space between letters towards 
the end of the line. 

The script can be compared with three items assigned to the 
end of the first century BC and the beginning of the first 
century AD: P.Oxy. XXIV 2387, Alcman, Partheneia;245 P.Oxy. II 
212 + XXXVII 2808, Comedy;246 P.Alex. inv. 193, Aeschylus’ 
Heraclidae.247 In addition, P Fouad inv. 266, Deuteronomy,248 
assigned to the mid-first century BC, shows similarities in letter 
shapes (apart from epsilon) and ornamental elements. Finally, 
P.Oxy. XXXVIII 2825, Menander’s Phasma, assigned to the early 
first century AD, shows similarities in letter shapes, but much 
reduced ornamentation. 


If the papyrus is not later than the early first century AD, it 
must have been written before the foundation of Antinoopolis 
in AD 130: in other words, it cannot have been produced there, 
but must have been brought from elsewhere by one of the new 
settlers, maybe for educational purposes. On the basis of the 
available evidence for books still circulating and used centuries 
after their production,249 we cannot exclude that it has been 
bought or otherwise acquired even by descendants of the new 
settlers. 

Curiously the editor princeps, J.W.B. Barns, assigned P.Ant. III 
150 to the late second/early third century AD, pointing out that 
‘[...] the a is an archaic capital A’ (p. 83). It seems to me that 
Barns was influenced by the knowledge of the provenance of 
the piece: the fact that it had been found in Antinoopolis led 
him to assume that the papyrus was produced there after AD 
130. Thus his concise remark implies the assumption that the 
scribe of P.Ant. III 150 attempted (more or less consciously) at 
archaizing his script. 

Note that in this papyrus, when a gloss occupies more than 
one line, the following line(s) is/are written in eisthesis (col. ii 9 
and 13; probably col. ii 2-3 and 5-6, where the papyrus is 
damaged). 
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Plate 1: P.Lips. inv. 1397 (Courtesy of the Bibliotheca Albertina, 
Universitatsbibliothek Leipzig). 
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Plate. 2: P.Ant. III 150 (Courtesy of the Egypt Exploration Society 
[London] and the Oxyrhynchus Papyri Project [Oxford]). 
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Abstract: Two series of scholia are to be found in ms. Venice, 
Bibl. Naz. Marciana, gr. 454 (822), the frame-scholia and the 
short scholia (Aim, Aint and Ail in Erbse’s edition), which are 
distinct from one another only through their respective 
placement on the page and their different types of writing, but 
do not demonstrate any significant specialisation in terms of 
exegetical content and classes of scholia. Their juxtaposition in 
Venetus A can be interpreted as the final result of a forking and 
subsequent recombination in a single book of one and the same 
exegetical tradition, which at a certain point (probably after 
Late Antiquity) split into two different paths that responded to 
different needs. The aim of collecting what remained of ancient 
philology and erudition, presumably along with the sense that 
there was a difference in the type of reading aid supplied by 
each of the two scholiastic sets, with their different format, 
made it possible to reproduce the dual sequence of scholia in 
the same manuscript, despite the similarity of the content. 


1Definition, terminology, and formal 
aspects 


Over the last 150 years, critics have variously interpreted, 
named, and defined the Iliadic scholia of the ms. Venetus A250 
which are written: 

-in the space between the Homeric text and the block of scholia 
arranged in the form of a frame around it (Ai in Erbse’s 
edition);251 

-in the space between the Homeric text and the binding (Ait in 
Erbse’s edition); 

—between the lines of the Homeric text (Ail in Erbse’s edition). 


Generally, these scholia are quite short in their formulation and 
have no lemma, insofar as the connection with the pericope 
they refer to is based on their respective placement on the 
page. 

Previous scholarship has often treated the interlinear notes 
as a separate group. This is how they were handled by Dindorf, 
who isolated them as glossemata interlinearia, and others after 
him in a more or less explicit manner, up to Erbse, who 
characterised them as excerpta deriving from the D scholia or, 
to a smaller extent, from what he called scholia maiora (that is, 
the frame-scholia).252 However, Ludwich had already noted in 
the late 1800s the difficulty in applying this distinction (which 
he theoretically embraced), as the short scholia written 
alongside the end of the Homeric lines often are in an 
ambiguous position which we are unable to definitively 
describe as above or next to the line itself.253 Ludwich eschewed 
this problem in a somewhat pragmatic manner, adopting a 
collective abbreviation (At) which he used to refer to all of the 


scholia in question, based on the observation that they are 
entirely similar to one another in both form and content.254 An 
understanding of all these annotations, including those placed 
in the interlinear space, as a single block was recently 
reintroduced by van Thiel, consistent with his choice to give 
distinctive value to the characteristic brevity which they all 
share.255 

Kurznoten is in fact the label which van Thiel applies to 
these scholia,256 bypassing the traditional name of Textscholien 
which was coined by Romer at the end of the 1800s and 
remained the standard expression throughout the 1900s.257 The 
name_ Textscholien referred mainly to the _ placement 
immediately to the side of the Homeric text, but it also alluded 
to the fact that the content of a part of these scholia relates to 
the textual arrangement of the Iliad.2s8 Previous proposals 
were Zwischenscholien, by La Roche, which emphasised the 
interposition between text and frame-scholia, and scholia 
intermarginalia by Dindorf, with a similar meaning. Both were 
abandoned in the name of an alleged inadequacy of the 
concept of interposition in reference to a part of these scholia 
(those in the inner margin for example, or — though this seems 
a bit deceptive - those which do not have the external frame 
next to them, since at that point on the page there are no 
frame-scholia).259 On the other hand, the above-mentioned 
intrinsic ambiguity in Textscholien (scholia close to the text / 
scholia with textual content) leads me to prefer van Thiel’s 
Kurznoten, which is more transparent in its descriptive 
simplicity and able, in particular, to identify brevity as a 
common denominator which, as I will explain later on, I 
believe to be anything but superficial or external. However, I 
would avoid calling them “notes” in place of “scholia” because, 
as we will see, this reflects a point in which my interpretation 


departs substantially from that of van Thiel. 

The problem relating to the choice also to include the 
interlinear short scholia in this group embraces a more general 
issue, i.e. whether it is meaningful to handle the entirety of the 
short scholia as a single block, separate from the others. In 
terms of exegetical content and classes of scholia, they do not 
demonstrate any significant specialisation with respect to the 
frame-scholia. Consequently, it has been hypothesised in the 
past that the distribution of the exegetical material which is 
found in the Venetus A was the result of entirely arbitrary 
choices made by the compiler (of the Venetus A itself or of its 
model: see the discussion infra, 88), who, using two different 
sources, was thought to have randomly reproduced the content 
at times in the form of short scholia and on some occasions as 
frame-scholia, thus causing an irreversible intermixing 
between the two original bodies of work.260 As a matter of fact, 
van Thiel assumes something similar when he speaks of 
Kurznoten transformed into Kommentarscholien (which is the 
name he gives to the frame-scholia) or, vice-versa, of 
Kommentarscholien written as Kurznoten.261 If this was the 
case, the presence of a note among the short scholia rather 
than in the frame set would be accidental. 

The conclusive factor, in my opinion, comes from 
palaeographic studies. Venetus A displays three types of 
writing,262 all by the same hand, as is generally accepted 


(positions to the contrary are isolated and outdated by now):263 
1) the Homeric text is written in 


minuscule, slightly slanted to 
the right and _ featuring 
ligatures and couplings of 
letters; 

2) the frame-scholia are in the 


same minuscule as the Iliadic 
text, but smaller and done in a 
more rapid and _ cursive-like 
manner.»¢., The lemmata which 
serve to connect each scholion 
to the related pericope of text 
are in a handwriting similar to 
that of the short scholia; 

3) the writing of the short scholia 
is a “small capital” with a very 
limited amount of minuscule 
strokes,.,, which is a fossil of 
Late Antique origins, here 
having an eminently distinctive 
function.,,, It has good 
parallels in the scholia of other 
manuscripts written in the 
same period as Venetus A.5,7 In 
this ms. the same distinctive 
writing is used for the famous 
subscriptions mentioning the 
sources compiled in_ the 
Viermdannerkommentar Placed 
at the end of each book. and 
for the brief summaries written 
in carmine red at the head of 
each book.y¢, 


As for the subscriptions, recently Mazzucchi has proposed 
the idea that they derive from the same model which was used 
as a source for the short scholia in Venetus A. However, his 
proposal was made in the context of a study that is devoted 


first and foremost to the way Venetus A was set up, rather than 
to a reflection on the origins of the two traditional lineages of 
scholia.270 In his view, the compiler of Venetus A is likely to 
have drawn the Homeric text from an exemplar, as well as the 
critical signs, the short scholia and the subscriptions, while the 
text of the frame-scholia most probably came from a different 
exemplar, still structured in the form of a commentary. The 
conjecture that the subscriptions belonged to the same 
exemplar bearing the short scholia was deduced by Mazzucchi 
from the interpretation of the verb mapdxettat, present in the 
subscriptions themselves, as a way to indicate the location of 
the exegetical material “next to (sc. the poetic text)”.271 On one 
hand, that seems particularly suitable for the close proximity of 
the short scholia to the text, on the other it excludes de facto the 
model of frame-scholia, which, as mentioned, was supposedly 
still in the form of independent commentary. The graphic 
element does not seem to represent a confirmation in this 
direction: although the short scholia and the subscriptions 
share the same type of writing, they are not the sole elements 
on the page of the Venetus A displaying this characteristic, and 
the alternation between the writings seems to be intended to 
distinguish, even visually, the various constituent elements of 
the page. It is thus improbable that this aspect is a clue to a 
shared origin.272 The two series of scholia show two of the 
different graphic devices used in manuscripts with text in 
minuscule, in order to mark the distinction between the text 
itself and the comment:273 in the frame-scholia, reduced size 
and increased cursiveness as compared to the literary text; in 
the short scholia, the use of a “small capital”. That leads us to 
believe that the person who first combined the two scholia 
sequences into a single manuscript has thus preserved the 
trace of their dual origin and that he thought of them as two 


units to be kept distinct from one another.274 

Whether that was the work of the scribe of the Venetus A or 
that of its antigraph depends on which answer one accepts for 
the vexata quaestio of whether the Venetus A is a true copy of a 
model which already had the same layout or if it is the first 
creation of the mise en page which we see today.275 However 
this is not crucial for our discussion. Even if the Venetus A 
inherited the layout of the text and the exegetical material from 
its exemplar, there would be no reason to believe that despite 
maintaining the formal distinction between the two sets of 
scholia thanks to the different writings, the scribe took the 
liberty of arbitrarily “pouring” content from one to the other. 

Codicological investigations shed light on another decisive 
element. Despite the complex ruling scheme of the Venetus A, 
establishing an empty column between the Homeric text and 
the frame-scholia,276 the Homeric text frequently crosses the 
edges of the right-side ruling intended to contain it.277 When 
this happens on the recto, the Iliadic text comes quite close to 
the frame-scholia. In these cases, the short scholia do indeed 
give the impression of being “trapped” between the text and 
the frame-scholia.27s However, there are also examples where 
it is a frame-scholion that seems to be arranged around a short 
scholion, in the space not occupied by the latter.279 This 
ambivalence leads us to conclude that there was no single 
practice of awarding priority to the transcription of one or the 
other set of scholia,2s0 thereby confirming that both sets go 
back to the same scribal act;28s1 additionally, such a situation 
suggests that the insertion of the short scholia was part of an 
elaborate editorial plan and thus should not be interpreted as 
an extemporaneous addition conditioned by the spaces 
remaining empty.282 


2Content and relationship with the frame- 
scholia 


Presenting an exemplification of the short scholia implies an 
inevitably arbitrary selection, as it is a very large mass of 
material: calculations by van Thiel, which exclude the copious 
interlinear notes, attain a number over 2,500.283 

This series of scholia, as was mentioned already, cannot be 
distinguished from the frame-scholia in terms of specificity of 
their content, which is composed of analogous elements in both 
cases. These consist mainly in observations of a philological, 
textual or linguistic nature identifiable as VMK materialzs4 and 
annotations which belong to the class of D scholia or, less often, 
exegetical scholia. In the short scholia, the glossographic 
element of the D scholia is concentrated in the interlinear 
position, though not occupying it exclusively. As far as the 
location to the right or left of the Homeric text is concerned, 
there does not seem to be any rationale, except for the 
tendency to distribute the comments on two sides in relation to 
the position of the relevant expression in the line.285 

Given the above, while an observation is sometimes 
transmitted only by a short scholion or only by a frame- 
scholion, one may also quite commonly find that the same 
annotation is present in both sets.2s6 In these cases the short 
scholion may provide the same information as the frame- 
scholion — often in a much briefer form or with certain parts 
being omitted or, on the contrary, at times retaining data (such 
as the name of the auctoritas) that are lacking in the frame- 
scholion — or it may provide different or even contradictory 
information with respect to the corresponding discussion in the 
frame-scholion. 


1) For example, the pair of D scholia on JI. 2.360 unanimously 
note the figure of apostrophe (TO oxfjua amooTpoMN) in a speech 
by Nestor. The difference is that the short scholion only 
indicates the presence of the literary device, while the frame- 
scholion also explains the working of this figure of speech in 
the commented passage. The short scholion thus provides the 
precise, essential definition of the exegetical case, while the 
frame-scholion adds elements useful for contextualisation of 
the exegetical case.287 
Sch. D Il. 2.360: 

-G”AAd dvaé: GAAA W Paced: AmooTpéeE SE TOV Adyov ANd THV 
‘EAAVwv mpdocg tov Ayapéuvova. kai kaAeitat TO oxfa 
amootpogn. A (+ ZYQXIG: see van Thiel) 

-TO OXfUa AmTooTpOgN. Aint 


2) In other cases the conciseness of the short scholia has the 
effect of conveying less information than the frame-scholia. In 
the short scholion version, a note from Didymus on the textual 
arrangement of Il. 4.17 (ei 6 a’twe or ei & ab mwe)288 only 
mentions that Aristarchus was favourable to one of the two 
readings, while the more detailed formulation of the frame- 
scholion does not merely add the different position held by 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, but also specifies that Aristarchus’ 
reading was found in the “Aristarchus’ editions” (ai 
Aptotapxou). This allows us to specify that the reading was not 
drawn from the commentaries or other works, but was found 
in the ekdoseis, and that the two editions, in this case, were in 
agreement.289 
Sch. Did. Il. 4.17a:290 
-ei & abtwe: Sta tod m ai Aptotdpxou “ei & ab nwo”. év &é TH 
Kata Aptotogavn “eid atitwe” $a 70 T. A 
—Apiotapyoc “ei § ad mw” Aim 


2bis) The tendency of the short scholia to conciseness can lead 

not only to a reduced quantity of information, as shown above, 

but also to ambiguity in the meaning. Thus in comparison with 

a scholion of the frame set ad Il. 9.349-350 traceable to 

Didymus, which notes that in his treatise On the Iliad and the 

Odyssey Aristarchus “refers to”, or “quotes” (mpowépetat)291 a 

certain reading, the corresponding short scholion not only 

omits the mention of the work from which the textual 

arrangement in question is deduced, but also shows a 

formulation which, if not compared to the frame-scholion, 

would lead one to believe that the reading in question was the 
one chosen (i.e. “preferred”) by Aristarchus for his own Iliadic 
text.292 

Sch. Did. Il. 9.349-350: 

—Kai fAdaoe TaMpoVv et AUTH / ... EV SE OKOAOTIAG KATEMNEEV: Ev 
T@ Ilepi Auddoc Kai ‘OSvoceias 6 ‘Apiotapyosc mpowéepetat 
“Kal MAaoev EKTOOL TAMPOV” KTA. A 

—9, 349: ‘Apiotapxos “Kai hAdaoev ExToOt TAMpov” Aim 


3) However, the opposite can also be true. The short scholion 
and the frame-scholion may both record the same observation, 
but the short scholion may say something extra, often attesting 
the auctoritas to which the reported statement can be traced, as 
in the example of Didymus’ note on the reading ¢vvtev, instead 
of EUvtov, in Il. 1.273: only the short scholion attributes it to the 
ekdosis of Aristarchus. 
Sch. Did. Il. 1.273: 
—al: <éUviev:> oUTWS fh Aptotdpyetos Sta ToD € “EUvLEV”, WC 
“KOounOev”. Aint 
—a2: EUvtev: Sta Tob € “EUvtev”, Ws TO “aVTAP emtei KOoUNOEV”. A 
(+ b[BCE3]). 


4) In other instances, the two sets of scholia cover different 


aspects of the same pericope of text as a result of a different 
selection of compiled material. This is true of Jl. 8.513, where 
the frame-scholia feature an observation by Didymus on the 
reading of Aristophanes of Byzantium at the end of the line and 
the wording arrangement which Aristarchus established for 
the incipit according to the grammarian Parmeniscus (sch. a4), 
as well as a note from Aristonicus which explains the 

Aristarchean semeion in relation to the metaphorical use of the 

word “missile” (sch. b); the short scholion, on the other hand, 

features an exegetical note on the meaning of the final 

expression of the line (sch. d). 

Sch. Il. 8.513: 

-al (Did.): <GAA Wc Tig TOUTWY ye BéAOG Kai OiKOOL MéGon:> ai 
Aptotowdvous “méooow”. Tapyevioxos S& év TH a IIpoc 
Kpatnta (fr. 2 Br.) wo Aptotapxelov ypaghyv mpogépetat 
“GAA Wc TIC Ketvwv ye”. A 

-b (Ariston.): {GAA Wc Tic TOUTOV ye} BEAOC: OTL BEAoc eipnKe TO 
TPADUA OULWVUUWS TH TLTPWOKOVTL. A 

—d (ex.): <oikoOt MEcooL:> Kai UEXPLc OiKOU KATAOXOL TH TANyHVv. 
Aint 


5) The divergence between the two sets may also result in pairs 
of scholia which refer to the same information, but in a 
contradictory manner. In Il. 9.128, the frame-scholia include a 
note by Aristonicus (sch. b) which explains Aristarchus’ critical 
sign (in the Venetus A there is a simple diple) in relation to the 
fact that the word auvpova should be written without the final 
-c, thereby also providing the explanation (the adjective does 
not refer to women [yvvaixac], but to works [épya]). In 
contrast, the short scholion, traceable to Didymus (sch. c2), 
attributes the version with the final -c to Aristarchus, but the 
comparison with the analogous annotation found in ms. T (sch. 


c1) traces the reading with the final -¢ to Zenodotus and places 

it in explicit contrast to Aristarchus, to whom the competing 

reading must thus be assigned. Here it is therefore likely that 
the Didymean tradition which merged into the short scholia is 
corrupt and that the correct version is that found in T, which 

agrees with Aristonicus’ account in the frame-scholia of A. 

Sch. Il. 9.128: 

-b (Ariston.): {Wow & énta yovatkac} auvpova: Stt xwpic TOD o 
ypantéov: ov ydp €oTl KATA THV yuvalKOyv, GAAG kaTa TMV 
EpyWv. KTA. A 

—c2 (Did.): Apiotapxos Leta TOD o “AuUovac”. Aim Ainty4 
293(cf. c1 [Did.]: <auvpova:> odTWSs Apiotapyos, Znvddotos S& 
“Guvuovac”. T). 


From the typology I have outlined, a recurrent characteristic 
can be observed in the content of the set of short scholia in 
comparison with the frame-scholia: namely, a clear tendency to 
summarising formulations, which does not necessarily always 
mean less information. Other generalisations can less easily be 
inferred from the comparison of the two sets. Before discussing 
what interpretive model best explains their genesis and their 
mutual relationship, it should be pointed out that in the form 
they have today, the two sets give the impression (at least in 
some cases) that they are not entirely unaware of each other. In 
particular, some short scholia seem to have been formulated 
taking the corresponding frame-scholia into consideration. 
Among the many examples already identified by scholars in the 
past, there are significant cases where the short scholion begins 
with kai, 6€ or o0Sé, which seems to complete or continue the 
assertions of the corresponding frame-scholion. 

1) One such example is Il. 8.371-372. The scholion in the 
frame set, traceable to Aristonicus, states that the two lines “are 


athetised” (@8etotvtat) and explains the reason why, while the 

short scholion, perhaps traceable to Didymus, states they “were 

not even (ovSé) in Zenodotus”:294 
Sch. Il. 8.371-372: 

-a (Ariston.): {| oi youvat éKvuooe < TTOAtTIOpBov>: 
a8etobvtat SUo otixol, OTL OVK ESet KATA UEPOS SinyhoacbaL, 
Kai TadTaA TpOd¢ THV KAAwS Eeidviav KTA. A 

—b?2 (Did. [?]) o05é Tapa ZnvoS6tw Hoav. Aim 


A comparison with the formulation of the same scholion in ms. 

T seems revealing: 
b1 (Did. [?]): } ot yobvat éKkvooe < 

mapa Zyvosdotw OvK Hoav oi Svo. T 
2) Similarly, in Jl. 17.599 the part of the frame-scholion 

traceable to Aristonicus explains that the Aristarchean sign was 

intended to clarify the value of the word émutySnv295 and the 

short scholion adds a further reason (kai OtL...), linked to the 

appearance of this word, just once, in the Odyssey as well.296 
Sch. Ariston. Il. 17.599: 

—a: émUiydnv ypawev S€ oi OotTéov Axptc: OTL TO EMUtySnv 
UEoOTNTOS EoTLV: ETLWAvSNV, doov Si EemuTOAs Wadoat, uN 
eic BaBoc. A 

-b: <emiy6nv:> Kai Ott Gag Kai év ‘OSvooeia (x 278), “AiySny, 
aKxpov S€ <ptvov SnAnoato yaAKoc>. Aint 


mTOAiTopBov>: 


3) One example which could lead in a different direction is the 
short scholion on Il. 5.264, which is made up of a laconic “for 
the same reason” (ta Tv avtiv aitiav). This was interpreted 
by Dindorf as a clear reference to the scholion on the previous 
line in the frame set, which explains an Aristarchean sign in 
relation to the use of the infinitive instead of the imperative.297 
It should be noted, however, that this same consideration 
occurs, in the immediately preceding line, with regard to 


another short scholion. The hasty formulation “for the same 

reason” could thus refer to the preceding short scholion, and 

not (necessarily) to the frame-scholion. 
Sch. Ariston. Il. 

-5.262a1: <avutotd épukakéelv:> OTL amapéugatov§ avti 
TPOOTAKTLKOD TOD EpUKake. Aim 

-5.263a: Aiveiao § énaima: bt TH Gmapengdtw avti 
TPOOTAKTLKOD Exproato. [...] A 

-5.264: <ék § éAdoat>: Sia tH avTiy aitiav. Aim 


These markers may, at first, prompt two suggestions: either that 
the two sets of scholia are the result of the splitting up of an 
older unity (which however is in contrast to the palaeographic 
argument we presented at the beginning, as well as to the 
multiple cases of redundancy or contradiction between the two 
sets), or that the scribe who composed both short scholia and 
frame-scholia in this form also carried out some formal re- 
arrangement in the process.292s3 Such a hypothesis is not 
completely impossible, especially in the case of conjunctions 
and particles (the interventions would thus be entirely 
desultory, leaving numerous unbalanced cases). Yet it is worth 
considering a different interpretive key, based on the last 
example: these markers could be traces of a pre-existing 
cohesion within the group of short scholia, which was 
subsequently often obliterated not only by the splitting up of 
the expression, but also by the selection and reduction of the 
material.299 I will return to this topic later. More generally it 
should be borne in mind that even within the frame-scholia, 
cases are not uncommon in which their formulation betrays 
the nature of these texts as originating from selection, 
shortening and compilation of different sources (e.g. o0Sé or 5€ 
at the beginning, without any referent).300 


An important question concerns the relationship between 
the short scholia and the Iliadic text of Venetus A. Since these 
scholia have no lemma, it is not always possible to determine 
which Homeric text they presuppose, but there are specific 
situations that permit some reflection, such as the so-called 
oUtwe-scholia.301 These are scholia traceable to the work of 
Didymus, concerned with textual problems, in which the 
adverb is used to introduce the recording of a reading and the 
critic who defended it (generally Aristarchus): “thus 
Aristarchus”. Although such a formulation could plausibly be 
expected to confirm the reading of the text to which it is 
attached (infra, example 1), at times the opposite is observed 
(infra, example 2), as emerges from the close examination 


carried out by Erbse. 
1) gi 1G6.227 


A: 6Tt wn Ati matpi 
Sch. Did. [l- 16, 227b: obdtwc¢ 
Apiotapyxos, Ott {uy Au}, GAAOL 
dé 61a TOD €, OTE. Aim 

2) q]. 1.350 
A: émi otvorta MOVvTOV 
Sch. Did [I]. 1.350b: obtwc 
aneipova, ovK oivonma, fA 
Aplotapxov. Aint 


Even more disconcerting are the cases (which are by no means 
rare), in which Aristarchus’ reading is not even mentioned in 
the scholion, which only says “thus Aristarchus” and then 
records the reading present in Venetus A as a variant (GAAOL 
dé). 
3) q]- 14.202 

A: of ue o@otot 


Sch: Did: JJ. 14.202b1: obttwc 
Apiotapxoc, GAAot S€ of ue 
ogotot. Aint (Erbse: ovtTwsc 
Apiotapxos <oi ft év o@oior, 
GAAow «=8& «of =e -~— og oloL. 
Aristarchus’ reading is inferred 
from the scholion recorded by 
ms. T). 


The most plausible explanation for such a situation continues 
to be, in my opinion, that proposed by Ludwich, despite Erbse’s 
resistance (his reasons will be made clear shortly): that is, the 
formulation of the short scholia was conceived at first to serve 
as an exegetical apparatus for an Iliadic text other than that 
present in Venetus A.302 


3Proposal for an interpretive model 


We now turn to the question of how the two sets of scholia in 
Venetus A should be interpreted and what the generative 
processes and reasons behind them might be. The explanations 
proposed in the past have, in many cases, failed to consider the 
entire scenario, either because they were part of studies related 
to a specific component of the scholia, be it short scholia or 
frame-scholia (e.g. ROmer’s work expressly addresses only the 
VMk-material, and Ludwich’s book, even more specifically, is 
devoted to reconstruction of Aristarchus’ textual criticism on 
the basis of Didymus’ scholia),303 or because they were founded 
on deliberate distinctions between the different parts of the 
whole. Falling into this last category, for example, is Erbse’s 
idea that the Textscholien were a sort of critical apparatus in 


which the copyist who wrote the Homeric text in Venetus A 
recorded the agreements with and differences between the 
readings documented by VMK and those of the vulgata, while 
using the frame-scholia for an extensive illustration of what 
could only be summarily mentioned in the apparatus.304 As a 
result, the purpose of the Textscholien was, according to Erbse, 
to equip the Homeric text with the most important variants.305 
All this, however, is coherent if the D scholia and the less 
numerous exegetical scholia are excluded, although they are 
nevertheless present in the set of short scholia, a feature which, 
on the other hand, Erbse did not fail to specify.306 

A similar process, but even more extreme, underlies van 
Thiel’s view, which holds that the Kurznoten are the direct 
descendants of the marginal annotations placed by the most 
ancient Alexandrian philologists — mainly Aristarchus - on 
their working copies, moreover not with the intention of 
recording variae lectiones, but rather comparisons or 
alternatives for the purpose of commenting.307 Van Thiel 
explains the mention of the names of Zenodotus and 
Aristophanes within the Kurznoten as due to additions made by 
Aristarchus, while suggesting that the presence of the name of 
Aristarchus himself should be viewed as an addition made by 
the latter’s “publisher”.30s Most of the material which was 
traditionally considered to be by Didymus and Aristonicus in 
the short scholia should thus be traced back recta via to 
Aristarchus, as should a few notes normally attributed to the 
works of Herodian and Nicanor. On the other hand, the 
majority of scholia by Herodian and Nicanor, as well as D and 
exegetical material found in the short scholia, should be 
explained as secondary additions.309 According to van Thiel, the 
traditional line deriving from the commentaries, which in his 
view represents a subsequent, distinct phase,310 flowed into the 


frame-scholia, which he in fact calls Kommentarscholien. A 
conception of this kind has the considerable consequence of 
giving the Aristarchean-derived Kurznoten the role of an 
independent element in the tradition of Homeric exegesis311 
(assuming that a criterion can be found to recognise such notes 
amid the jumble of material from other sources). 

These reconstruction proposals, though intriguing and 
tantalising, are based on the prior selection of just one part of 
the material under examination. I believe that if we seek to 
understand the nature and the sense of the short scholia, it is 
worth considering the entirety of the compilation which they 
represent. The content of this entirety, as has been said, is no 
different than that of the frame-scholia: thus we do not find, on 
one side, only and exclusively the textual notes and, on the 
other, only and exclusively the glossographic, mythographic 
and exegetical explanations, or all the Aristarchus-related 
material isolated in one single location. Nor does any other 
grouping founded on the criteria of subject or scholiastic class 
seem possible: the only distinctive characteristic is the form. 

Given this situation, I suggest the following interpretation as 
the most effective: the same tradition —- which drew on the 
commentary obtained from the fusion of the four works by 
Aristonicus, Didymus, Herodian and Nicanor, as well as from 
the D scholia and the exegetical scholia — at a certain point split 
into two different paths, which responded to different needs. On 
one hand, excerpta were created, in a very concise form, 
suitable to be placed alongside the text as notes, thus producing 
an Iliadic text equipped with quick marginal and interlinear 
annotations; on the other, lengthier explanations were 
recorded which bore some similarity to commentaries as 
regards the handling of the content (it is hard to say, however, 
if the form was already that of a frame around the text or still 


that of a work written separately). At present I can see nothing 
that might suggest a hypothesis regarding the chronological 
aspects, although the extensive compilation recognizable even 
in the short scholia and the kind of operation itself probably 
point to a period when the phenomenon of scholiography was 
already productive (i.e. after the Late Antiquity, according to 
the opinion I prefer within the complex debate on the 
subjectsiz2). The two traditions, or better still, the two 
intermediate outcomes of the same tradition, were once more 
combined in one single book — but were no longer intermingled 
-, when the plan for the exegetical apparatus in Venetus A was 
drafted (or that of one of its predecessors: it is difficult to define 
exactly when the conjunction was achieved). Each of the two 
paths produced a set of scholia, thus maintaining their own 
independence and distinction: both the positioning on the page 
and also the different type of writing ensured the short scholia 
were clearly separated from the other set. 

We are thus hypothesising, similar to proposals put forward 
recently by Mazzucchi, that the exegetical apparatus in Venetus 
A came from (at least) two different sources.313 As far as the 
lineage carrying the short scholia is concerned, it cannot be 
excluded that Venetus A may have drawn on more than one 
model: this could help to explain the strange phenomenon of 
short scholion duplication on the right and left of the Homeric 
line, as observed in a handful of cases, the short scholion being 
either identical or showing only slight variations.314 If we were 
to imagine a single exemplar bearing the short scholia, it would 
be difficult to understand how whoever transferred its 
materials to Venetus A could have succumbed to an erroneous 
double-transcription, or why he did not eliminate the duplicate, 
if it was already in the model (where it should have been 
rather visible). If, conversely, the copyist was working from 


multiple sources of short scholia, this might justify the lack of 
dédoublonnage of a few isolated scholia which he found in 
more than one source. The presence, in other examples, of a 
pair of Aim and Aint scholia that are substantially differentsis 
could also be explained by such a hypothesis, but not 
necessarily: it could be justified quite easily even in the 
framework of a single antigraph of short scholia as the 
outcome of a previous compilation. 

If we reflect for a moment on the most likely aspect of the 
short scholia during the phase in which we presume they alone 
accompanied the Homeric text, we are inevitably led to reflect 
on the similarity with the ancient marginalia on papyri.316 
However, this analogy is only superficial: one crucial difference 
between the two products is the fact that as far as papyrus 
marginalia are concerned, to date we have been unable to find 
positive proof of any case of irrefutable and systematic 
compilation from multiple sources.317 In contrast, the short 
scholia include notes from Aristonicus, Didymus, Nicanor and 
Herodian, as well as the different components of D and, albeit 
to a lesser extent, the exegetical class. What is more, they 
include observations with different origins even in relation to 
the same pericope of text, although this situation is found less 
frequently than in the frame-scholia, plausibly in relation to 
the tendency of the short scholia to conciseness.318 

In the example of Jl. 3.23, the short scholion found between 
the Homeric text and the frame-scholia records a note by 
Nicanor on how to structure the entire phrase which opens a 
simile, while the short scholion in the inner margin consists of 
an explanation traceable to the D tradition relating to the first 
part of the simile: 

Sch. Nic. Il. 3.23-27: <@g Te A€wy ————— Oc éxapn 
MevéAaoc:> ovvantéov ~ws Tod metvawv (25) madAot yap oi 


OUVAMTOVTES TO TELVAWV TOICG EMOLEVOLG. UTMOOTLKTEOV SE Eic TO 
aiCnoi (26). Aim 

Sch. D Il. 3.23: vexpod yap @aot owuatos un antecBat 
A€ovta. Aint 

Cf. Sch. D ad loc. in ZYQ (van Thiel): pEydAw emi owuaTe 
KUPOAG: HEYAGAW Cww EMLTLXOV: | veKpod yap Maciv owpATOS UN 
anteoOat A€ovta. 

A case that seems even more striking is that of Il. 10.159, in 
which one short scholion apparently combines information 
from various streams: D scholia, etymological material similar 
to that found in the Homeric Lexicon by Apollonius Sophista,319 
as well as some that is comparable to the exegetical class. 
Admittedly the clues indicating a compilation from sources of 
different origin are not entirely binding, so much so that van 
Thiel is able to put forward the assumption of the entire 
content of the short scholia of A as belonging to the D class 
(evidently to its glossographic component).320 However, the fact 
remains that the connection with this scholiastic class is 
entirely certain only for the first part of the short scholion in A, 
thanks to its presence also in the manuscripts that are specific 
witnesses of the D scholia (ZYQX): 

Sch. D | Ap. S. (?) | ex. Il. 10.159b2: amavOiet | mapa tO 
dwtov, 6 got dvOosc, | f Kola, Mapa TO “Agoat” TO KolUdoBaL. 
Aint 

Cf. Sch. D ad loc. (van Thiel): Umvov dwteic: aztavOicn TOV 
Unvov. &k € TOUTOU Kabevsdetc. ZYQXIi ~ G 

Cf. Ap. S. 50.16: dwteitat tot anavOifecBat tov brvov 
(dwtov yap mav TO dvO0¢) fH Mapa TO goal, 6 éoTt KoLpioaL Kai 
AwTEetc KOLUG. 

Cf. Sch. ex. ad loc. (159b1 Erbse): <dwteic:> Koludoal, amo TOU 
“aéoav”. Til 

It is particularly illuminating to consider a comparison with 


the marginalia of the Hawara papyrus,321 recently mentioned 
as a possible parallel for the short scholia.322 Although, as has 
been correctly observed, four of the annotations in this 
papyrus are found in the short scholia (in some cases with 
differing formulations),323 an overall evaluation nevertheless 
allows us to delineate the following scenario: of the 13 
marginal notes documented in the Hawara papyrus, seven are 
comparable to the frame-scholia in Venetus A and not to the 
short scholiasz4 (two entirely lack a parallel in Venetus A325); on 
the other hand, for the portion of text in question (Il. 2.396- 
865), the Venetus A contains, in addition to the four short 
scholia that are similar to the marginalia of the papyrus, more 
than 40 short scholia, which have proven to be representative 
of all the scholiastic classes (P,Hawara only contains textual 
notes).326 This type of parallel thus falls into the broader, 
normal affinity which usually occurs between the marginalia 
on papyri and the content of the scholiastic corpora, and should 
probably not be considered indicative of a_ privileged 
relationship between the marginalia on papyri and the short 
scholia. 

Rather, in the interpretation I have proposed, the latter are 
an integral part of the larger Byzantine scholiastic project. The 
aim of gathering that which remained of ancient philology and 
erudition, presumably along with the sense of a difference in 
the type of reading aid supplied by each of the two scholiastic 
sets, with their different format, made it possible to reproduce 
the dual sequence of scholia in the same manuscript, despite 
the similarity of the content.327 If the purpose of the composite 
exegetical apparatus in Venetus A can thus be identified in the 
recording and safeguarding of two scholiastic streams, 
considered bearers of an ancient tradition which was judged 
worthy of being preserved and passed down, it will no longer 


be necessary to invoke, with Ludwich, an alleged carelessness 
and lack of attention on the part of a scribe reproached for 
having purportedly copied, without the slightest concern, two 
sets of annotations which at times were either tautological or 
contradictory to each other.32s The absence of an intervention 
to make everything uniform, thereby allowing short scholia to 
coexist alongside frame-scholia which contradict them or, 
conversely, which repeat the very same concept, or alongside a 
Homeric text which is not compatible with their formulation, 
seems entirely consistent with the compiling spirit that is 
recognisable as an underlying feature of the scholiastic corpora 
themselves.329 If this type of approach did indeed contribute to 
the creation of the cliché of “Byzantine inadvertence”,330 it is 
also the emblem of the propensity, equally Byzantine, to 
produce expansive compilations, which would be - and in fact 
were — the collectors and custodians of the ancient learned 
heritage. 
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Fausto Montana 
The oldest textual witness of John 
Tzetzes’ Exegesis of the Iliad 


Abstract: In ms. Laur. Plut. 32.3, a witness to the Iliad with 
scholia exegetica usually dated on palaeographical grounds to 
the 11th-12th cent., in the margins of f. 1r-v, instead of the 
expected exegetica on JI. 1.5-12, some explanations have been 
copied which match parts of the Exegesis of the Iliad composed 
by John Tzetzes before the year 1143. This is not noted at all by 
H. Erbse in his edition of the Iliad scholia and raises doubts 
about the origins and authorship of these materials. Textual 
comparison of the scholia with the corresponding passages in 
the direct tradition of Tzetzes’ work proves the antecedence of 
the Exegesis and argues for a date of the Iliad ms. after 1143. 


To Giancarlo Prato 


1The new testimony 


The writing of John Tzetzes’ Exegesis of the Iliad dates back to 
approximately 1140, perhaps no earlier than 1143.331 The work 
consists of an ample Introduction (pages 3-73 in the critical text 
edited by Manolis Papathomopoulos: hereafter P.)332 and a 
running commentary, structured by lemmata, on the entire 
first book of the poem (pages 74-415 P.). The Introduction is 
accompanied by scholia also written by Tzetzes (pages 417-460 
P.). The edition by Papathomopoulos is based on five 


manuscripts, only one of which reproduces the entire known 
text of the Exegesis, scholia included: the Cantabr. gr. R. 16. 33 
(14th cent.; siglum C).333 Of the other four, the Lips. gr. 32 (15th 
cent. for the relevant portion; siglum L) provides the 
Introduction, scholia, and commentary up to JI. 1.102;334 the 
Vat. gr. 905 (15th cent. ex.; siglum V) only the Introduction and 
the scholia; the Vindob. phil. gr. 303 (16th cent.; siglum U) the 
Introduction and the commentary up to JI. 1.62 and it is an 
apograph of C; and lastly, the Paris. Suppl. gr. 655 (14th cent.; 
siglum P) contains four excerpta of the Exegesis.335 
Reading the text of the scholia vetera to the first book of the 
Iliad in the Laur. Plut. 32.3 manuscript, which is usually dated 
11th-12th cent. and is one of the primary textual witnesses of 
the bT-family of manuscripts of the scholia to the Jliad,336 in f. 
1r-v, instead of the scholia exegetica to ll. 5-12 as expected, and 
as present in the other manuscripts of this family, one finds 
eleven annotations coinciding ad verbum with parts of Tzetzes’ 
Exegesis to the corresponding lines of the Homeric poem.337 
There are no clear explanations, nor editorial clues, for this 
change in exegetical source in the Florentine manuscript; on 
the contrary, the copyist treated these scholia no differently 
than the others, seamlessly applying the same numerical 
system to connect the poetic text with the related explanations 
in the margins. 
The following is a list of the eleven scholia: 
1) f. Ir, mg.inf> ad Il 1.5 Avs 6 
eteAgieto BovAn = I0.Tz., Exeg 
101.3-9; 101.11-14; 101.17-19; 
102.1 P; 
2) f. 1V, mg.sup» ad Il- 1.7 Atpetén¢ 
= Io.Tz., Exeg. 103.10-16; 104.1- 
6 P.; 


3) f. 1v, mg.sup» ad Il- 1.7 avag = 
loTz., Fxeg. 104.9-11 P; 


4) f. 1v, mg.sup» ad Il. 1.7 Sto = 
Io.Tz., Exeg: 105.1-3; 105.4-7 P,; 

5) f. lv, mg.sup.-sn» ad Il. 18 
guvenke = 10.72., Exeg. 106.4-8 
P; 

6) f. lv, mg. sn-infs ad Il- 1.9 


Antovs kai Atos vids = IoTz., 
Exeg: 106.9-12; 107.9-108.4 P; 


7) f. lv, mg. inf» ad Il. 1.10 votoov 
= 10.Tz., Exeg. 109.17 P.; 

8) f. lv, mg. inf» ad Il. 1.10 otpatov 
= Io0.1z., Exeg. 109.19-110.2 P,; 

9) f. lv, mg. inf» ad Il- 1.11 ovvexa 
= 10.Tz., Exeg. 110.20-111.9 P.; 

10) f. lv, mg. infs ad Il. 1.11 
apntipa = Io.Tz., Exeg: 111.9-11 
P; 

11) f. lv, mg. inf» ad Il- 1.12 8oac = 


lo.Tz., Exeg: 111.13-14 P. 


I initially transcribed the scholia of the Laurentian manuscript 
by making use of the Teca Digitale of the Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana333 and subsequently by inspecting the original 
(April 2016). In the lower portion of the sheet, on both sides, the 
manuscript is hardly legible, if at all, due to fading and to 
material lacunae. 

The scholia of the Laurentian manuscript (here referred to 
as Laur)339 overlap almost perfectly with the corresponding 
parts of the Exegesis as preserved by the Cambridge (C) and 
Leipzig (L) manuscripts according to the edition by 


Papathomopoulos.340 The differences basically consist in a 
small number of scarcely significant variant readings and in 
the brevity of the scholia as compared to the Exegesis. For this 
reason, and in order to better highlight the overlap and the 
differences, I have chosen to provide, in the following 
transcription, the text of Laur’s scholia combined with the extra 
parts of the text found in the Exegesis. These extra parts are 
highlighted in italics. In the apparatus I have listed the variants 
and underlined the singular readings of Laur with respect to 
CL.341 I found no conjunctive innovations of Laur with C and/or 
Ly 


1. 1.5 mepi Tig Alocg BovAfic MOAAO: TOAAG TEMUAOGOgNKaOL’ Oi LEV 
yap WvOLKac 
vootvtec Tov Aia Ti yiiv Maow aityoac@8al Kougioal avtiv Tob 
avOpwreiou dx8ouc Kai 
Tis doeBelac avTMV’ TOV S€ MPGToV yEV AvappiTioat TOV OnBalkov 
mTOAEOV, SeUTEpov SE 
TOV TALaKov, DO Ob TOAAOI AvynpeBnoav: GAAot SE Pant Spiv Tiva 
UavTiKyy, HALBiws mavu 
[5] kai ampoo@dpwe oi S€ mepi Apiotapyov Kai TOV Ay\AEa yeveoBat 
emmiTOV: TIVES SE EK YpNOLOU 
MAoKOVOW AKNKOEVAL TOUS “EAANvas TOTEe TOPAfjoal TH “TAtov, 6TaVv 
AUTO Oi APLOTOL 
SNplowvtat. Tots Ltwikoic Sé, otc kai ZyW ovVUgnuL Atoc EvtadOa 
BovaAr TO TETPWUEVOV 
éoti, D@ 6 kai TA MPOAEXHEVTA TADTA AvdyovTat TAS TE pis <Kai> 
Tic Spuds, Tig AyUEwes TUNG Kai 
TA TMEpl TOU ypNouod Tis GAWoEews . TAUTA yap MdvTa BovAF THs 
eivapuevns eylyvovto. TO yap 
[10] Atoc 6voua TOAAAYHC, WS Kai MpPOTEpOV EiToOV, AauBaveTAL. oi LEV 
yap ffAtog *** 


1 lemma Atoc & étedeieto BovaAr CL metrocogrKkacw Laur : 
AeAnpnkeoav CsIL : AeAnphKkaocw C 3 Tov 6€ mpa@tov CL: de Laur non 


liquet 3-4 6€ tov CL: partim in lacuna Laur 4 dvnpé8noav de Laur non 
liquet @aot Laur : paow CL 5 $é2 LLaur : § C 5-6 ypnouod pdoKxovow 
partim in lacuna Laur 6 avt@v oi Gptotot CL : de Laur non liquet 7 
Snplowvtat. toic CL : partim in lacuna Laur totic Xtwikoic S€ Laur : 
Kata 6€ Tovs Ltwikovc CL évtabOa CL: de Laur non liquet metpwYEevov 
L 8 <xai> addidi 9 BovAfj this civapuévns éytyvovto CL : partim in 
lacuna Laur ¢ytyvovto CLLaur (**yvovto Laur) : éyévovto Cs! (“fort. 
recte” Papathomopoulos) 10 oi uév yap fAtog Laur, de sequentibus 
non liquet : kai yap IlAdtwv, étt 5 Votepov kai 6 co@totis HpoKkdmtos 
Tacs, hAtov TOUTOV NOL AEyWV KTA. CL 


2. 1.7 AtpeiSnc 6 Ayauéuvwv, Ovoiwe S& Kai MevéAaoc, kab 
‘Hoiodov kai AicyvaAov, 
TlAeta8évous viod Atpéwes matdec vouifovtau Kata Sé TOV TOLNTHV 
Kai mavtas amAGs, ATPEWS 
avtov. Tuwaov yap kai TAoutotc vidc 6 Tavtadoc: Tavtdaou &é Kai 
Evpvavdoons IléAou, 
Bpovtéac, NLOBn: léAomtoc € Kai Inmodaueiac Atpevcs kai Oveotns, 
Aiac, Kuvéocoupos, 
[5] Kdptw6oc, “InmadKpyosc, “Immacoc, KAewvdc, Apyetoc, AAKdOous, 
“EAtoc, Itt8evc, Tpotdyv, Nuxinmn, 
Avotsixn, kai &« Tivos AELoxns, vO80c Xpvoutmoc Atpéwe Sé kai 
Aepomns, kata LEV TOV TOLNTYYV 
kai mavtas amAdc, Ayapéuvwv kal Mevéaaos kai AvaéiBia, fh utp 
TlvAdSov * Ka ‘HaloSov && 
Kai AioyvAov kai GAAous TIvds , ATPEWS Kai Aepomnes ITAeto8evns: 
TlAeto8evouc é kai 
KAgdaaas tis Aiavtoc Ayaueéuvwv kai MevéAaos kai Avaéipia’ véou 
S€ Tov TAeta8evouc 
[10] teAeuTHoavtosc, Und TOO TdnmoV avTMY AvaTpagéevtEes ATPEWS, 
Atpetdat moAAotc EvopiCovto. 


1 Atpeisyc: lemma CL 2 maisSec vopigovtat Laur : voutCovtat matSecg CL 
4 Atpevc Kai Ovéotns Laur : Atpevc, @veotns CL 7 Ayauéuvwv kai 
MevéAaoc Laur : Ayauguvwv, MevéAaoc CL xa ‘HoioSov &é Laur : 
Kata 5& ‘Hoiodov CL 9 Ayauéuvwv Kai MevéAaocs Laur : Ayauéuvwv, 


Mevéaaoc CL 


3. 1.7 dvag Bactievs, HTOL 6 THY Gvw TEL Exywv Kai MpwWTNy. Tpia S€ 
TO Gvag onpuaive. Oedv, 
Baoidéa kai oikoSeomoTynv’ mpdTEpov SE Eri BEV LOVWV TO Gvag 
er€yeTto’ Onoewe S€ Thv 
Edévyv apmdéavtoc Kai amayayovtoc é¢ Agisvav, TOAixviov ovGavV 
Tic ATTIKi<G, émel TOTE KdotTwp kai 
TloAudevxye oi avtiis ASeA@oi MOAEUOU VOW Taic ABhvatc 
émloTpatevoavtec, 00S OmWwoovv TWA 
[5] ndukykaov, ei uf Uovyv EAEvnv ageidovto kai Ai®pav tiv Onoéwe 
Untépa, THv dvaxtos ToL Be0U 
mpoonyopiav Und THV ATTIKMV EKANPWoavTo: ExTOTE SE TO OVOUA 
Kai émi TOUS AOUTOUG HETATENTWKEV. 


1 dvaé: lemma CL mpwrtov Laur ut vid. 


4. 1.7 1 6 amd Atos BactiEwes, Ws TpWNV Ey, EAKWV TV TOD yevouG 
OELpay, | O Stoc, 

TOUTEOTLV O EUTUYIS TE Kai EVLOLPOG. KATA YAP TOUS LTWiKOUG, WC 
Eony, Zevc kai f ciuappevn Eotiv. 

7 Sios, 6 €v Alo AOTEPOS TOD MAAGVNTOS LOipats TLoi yevvnOEic. 
Baowrsic yap oi TOLovTOL Kal 

Yyeuovec kaGiotavtat ei uy Apns fh Kpovoc ovurtdpeott TH ALL. 


1 lemma Sioc AytAevc CL 61 LLaur : om. C 2 6 Laur : om. CL 


5. 1.8 Euvenke: ovviike, ouvéBaddev: ff 6udAeKtos ATTLKN oi yap 
ATTUKOL Tf} UEV TO G Bic E, 

ws évOaSi, THEMOVOL Ti SE Eic T ei UeV ObV EoTLV EV APY A A€EEwAS, 
amAoby, we TO oEDTAOV, 

TevTAOV’ ei S€ Ev WEON AgEeL, eic SuTAODdv, Oiov, OBGAaooa OdAatTTA, 
yA@ooa yA@tta, kai Ta Guota. 


1 ovvéBaAAev Laur : ovvéBadev CL &t CL 2 tpémovot Laur : Tpémovotw 
CL tad CL ovv Laur : om. CL év apyfj CLaur : évapyov L 3 ei Sé év uéon 
Laur : év 6€ uéon CL 


6. 1.9 Antovs Kai Aloc vidc TOTO MpoowrOTOLia EoTiV, 6 kal 
dAAnyopLKos UdBOS KaAEitau 
avTOs yap TavTa TdvTa AEywv 6 “Ounposc, Motody tia 
TIPOOWTTOTIOLEL AEVELV AUT, MTOL THY 
yvaou avtod. Stagepet S€ eiSwAorotia, YAormotia kai 
Tpoowsorolia’ Kai eiSwAorotia Eotiv TO VEKPOV 
empepetv MPeyydueEvov, Atta 64 mote TH ciSwAoToLovTt SoKet’ 
jBorotia S€ TO HO0c amouLUNoadBat 
[5] dAdyou fh AoytKov: Mpoownomotia S€ TO MPdowNa TEptTLBévat, Kai 
TIPOGWTOELSH MPOGdyeElW kai WortepEt 
twa Evowua kai MbeyyouEeva TA UN MEOUKOTA TPGOWTEA EXELV, WC 
avepov, 8dAacoay, HAtov’ Tt THVv 
Movoav avtijy, we éxov éotiv évtavOot oroiav Twa THY ANTO 
vouiCovow AptototeAns kai TIAdtwv, ovK 
tonuu ITAdtwv pév yap é« Tod AnOw TO AavOdvw TAVTHV 
TUPOAGyNkE, Tpaeiav eivat AgEywv avTV Kai 
mavtac oikteipovoav’ ApLoToTEANs Sé€ MAALV ONOol Tapa TO AG TO 
B£Aw: 6 yap dv Tic BEANoEtE, Tapa 
[10] tavtn¢ evprcer todto & aKptBGc ionuL Sti TPLYG>o we éni TO 
TAEtoTOV Evoc EKAOTOU TOV DEWv 
6voud EKAAUBAVETAL, OTOLXELAKDS, TPAYUATIKDS TE kai WUYXLKGc, 
Kaba kai mpotepov eimouev. Antw Toivuyv 
TIPAYUATLKHC VOEITAL yuvy Tic’ WuxtKdc S€ 1} AGOnotes, 1 Eppijc, 
TOUTEOTLV 0 TIPOMOPLKOG 
Adyos, Ov SLaLayETAL Ws TOD ALOG yuvalkKi, TOUTEOTLY, WC 
uUaABacoovon TOV votv: ovdeic yap 
TOOOUTOV UVNMOVLKOC EOTLY, W UNnSemoTE Ev TPOMOPtKOic AdyotG 
AnOn mpooerteyeveEeto’ 
[15] ototyetaxic S€ TO EpEeBoc Exeivo TO Apyeydviov ANTW VONTEOV, WC 
AnOnv kai dyvotav 
éuTtoLovy Taig NUETEpatcs Wuyaic ovseic yap OVTW THV Aiav cOMAY 
OoTic eimetv ikavoc Orotoc 
apa fv 6 KOoUOS Kai TA EV KOOUW, OTOTE UTMO TOD ydOUG Kai TOD 
épéBouc ovvetyovto. Antotc 
5é, TOL EpéBous, kai Atos, ToL TOD AVOpwrov, taic 6 ATOAAWY, 6G 


EOTLV HALOG, ATOAAWV 
AeyOUEVOS ATO TOU ATOAVELV Htc THV KaKGV' Bepuatvwy yap TH 
yi kai avadido0ug 
[20] kai meraivwy Tovs Kapmovs ExTpEeeEt Huds f mapa TO ATOAAVELV 
Kai StapOeipetv’ Bepudtepoc 
yap yeyovms Tob mpoonKovtos, AOLWOUS Kai VdooUG LUpias ETAyWV, 
Yudc Savatot vids S€ EoTtiv 
ovTOS Antots Kai Atos, OTL WETA THV SLGAVOW Tod EpéBouc Kai TV 
TOU OVpavod dvw ovoTAOL, kai O 
HALoc kai oi AouTol doTEpEs EFaTIeavOnoay, Ovoiws dé kai TA 
dotpa: 610 Kai Atos malic, TOL ovpavod, 
A€yetat, Sta TO Ev aVTM atvecBal, Kav &k BaAdoons Ex THV 
yéeveoly, kKaOWS GAAOL TE TOAAOL PAOKOUOLV 
[25] Kav Toic EmtotoAaic avTOD Zhvwv O'EAEATNS. 


1 dAAnyopikoc CLaur : GAAnyopiKdic L 2 avtd CL : de Laur non liquet 
13 uaASaoovon Laur 14 tooovtov Laur : toooUTto CL 16 éumototv Laur 
: Teputototv CL 18 dv(8@pwn)ov per compendium Laur : ovpavod CL 
(recte) 6 LLaur : om. C 19 amo tod Laur : mapa tO CL yap LLaur : 6€ C 
20 tovc Laur : om. CL dmtoAAvetw CLaur : dtoAvetw L 


7.1.10 vooov. Tovwv S€ TO THETELV TO O Eic OV. 
1 lemma vodoov CL 


8. 1.10 Stapepet oTpatos Kai oTpaToOmESov’ OTPATOSG yap TO TAMOO6C 
eOTL Tic EkoTpateiac, 

otpatomedsov S€ 0 TOMOG TOD MANBOUG Kai ai oKNnvai TOD OTpaTOU" 
TOUTO 6€ Kai AioybAoc 

OAWEOTEPOV TAPLOTa AEywv' “Het SE OTPATOS OTpaTOTESOV ALTWV” 
(cf. Sept. 79-80).342 


1 lemma ava otpatov CL Stagépet-otpatonedsov Laur : oi Aeétypaq@ot 
OTPATOV TO OTpATOTESOV Eiprkeoav, AuapTavouoL S€ CL 2 6 TdmMO¢ TOU 
mtAn8ouc Laur (fort. scripserat 6& TO MAS, deinde correxit 5€, 6 TO'm(0c) 
‘tov’ mAnBous) : 6 tTom0c¢ CL oxnvai CLaur : oxnvi L (“sed h erasum” 
notavit Papathomopoulos) 


9. 1.11 obveka kai yap Stagéeper TO LEV yap obvexKa kai évexa 
aitiav Snot avti Tod 61a kai 
Tov Otu Aéyetat Sé Eni Te Mido Kai ExOpod, oiov, évexa ood HAGov, 
avti Tob 61a of, 1 
BAdWwv  WHEAnowv: TO S€ yApLy, Sta yapttos vogital Kai Eri PiAoU 
udvou AauBavetau ov 
yap éx8p@ ttc eit We yapw ood HAGov, Hyouv xdptitac oot MOLV" 
ei 6€ ToUTO eimol, 
5 Guaptavet worep kai emi apvyou TOUTW XPNOdUEVOG Ov yap AEyELc 
xdaptv Tob mMotjoat 


TOSE, YAPLV TOU KTiCaL TOV Vadv, GAAd évexka. 


1 lemma <otvexa'> suppl. Papathomopoulos 3 ydpttoc LLaur : ydptta 
C 4 einot CslILLaur : ein C 5 Guaptdvet LLaur : Quaptavy C apvyou 
CslLLaur : awvyw C 6 évexa CLLaur : évexev Cs! 


10. 1.11 dpntijpa Tov iepgéa, Mapa TO APG TO evyoual. TO S€ APG Kai 
apa rh evyn, mapa TO 
apvos, apvd, kai apd. Si apvav yap oi maAatol Tas Evyac ETETEAOUV. 


1 dpntfipa: lemma CL tov Laur : om. CL 2 evydac LLaur : dpag C 


11. 1.12 Bods onuaivet Svo, Tac Taxelac, Wo EvtavBot, kai TAs d&eiac, 
WC TO “Vr}GOLOL Bofjowv” (Od. 15.299). 


1 Bode: lemma CL 


The meagreness of the text copied in the Florentine manuscript 
as compared to the breadth of the Exegesis is compensated by 
the importance of this textual witness due to its age. Its dating 
to the 11th-12th cent. intersects with the life of John Tzetzes 
(ca. 1110-1180) and with the time period in which the Exegesis 
was written. To attempt to establish whether or not this codex 
is the oldest textual witness of the Exegesis or if it attests to 
explanatory material which pre-dates Tzetzes and which he 
then incorporated into his own work, further investigation into 


the palaeographic characteristics of the manuscript is 
necessary (§2), as well as careful examination of the 
relationship between the scholia and the text of the Exegesis 


(§3). 


2The dating of the Laurentian manuscript 


The first hand of Laur, initially believed to date back to the 10th 
cent., as stated by Bandini in his catalogue,343 was dated to the 
11th cent. by C. Wachsmuth and C.AJ. Hoffmann,344 soon 
followed by J. La Roche and others.34s The dating to the 11th- 
12th cent. was first proposed by Th.W. Allen, according to 
whom, “its letters are gross, and in the scholia show the 
disproportion characteristic of the twelfth century; the gross 
forms and a kind of broken outline in the strokes considerably 
resemble Vat. Reg. gr. 41 of a. D. 1092 (plate 25 in Pio Franchi 
de’ Cavalieri’s facsimiles).346 I therefore date C [ie. the 
Florentine manuscript] to about 1100”.347 This chronological 
placement does not seem to have been further called into 
question and is repeated by, among others, Hartmut Erbse3s 
and Martin L. West.349 

However, it is possible to narrow down the dating further in 
light of the most recent palaeographic studies. In fact, the first 
hand of the Laurentian manuscript can today be framed within 
the evolution of informal book hands of documentary origin, 
inspired by the so-called “graphic change” which came about 
between the end of the 11th cent. and the beginning of the 
12th: or rather, the phenomenon whereby book hands were 
influenced by trends characteristic of documentary writings, 
like a typical imbalance in the size of the letters (for example: 
big théta and phi, very small capital éta).350 The first hand of 


Laur is in this vein and displays a kind of normalization or 
pretence of formality, with a controlled and stylized rendering 
of cursive and bureaucratic elements. This tendency to both 
formalize and stylize weakens our ability to establish a more 
precise dating of the hand and explains why some qualified 
opinions, which I collected personally, vary from the first two 
decades of the 12th cent. to the second half of the same.351 
Nevertheless, some graphic features typical of this hand 
make us incline to agree with the later dating.352 First, the 
recurrence of a double long horizontal stroke (=) written over 
the word used as an abbreviation for the final -ov, a practice 
known for Otrantine hands from the 13th cent. onwards and, 
more rarely, present in 14th cent. manuscripts copied in Greece 
and Cyprus.353 A second clue can be recognized in the different 
ways of writing the mute iota: often adscript and of small size, 
placed just against the liness4 or decidedly below the line;35s but 
sometimes subscript.356 The circumstance has relevance for the 
chronology of Laur, if we consider that examples of lowered 
adscript iota can be found in the ms. Vat. gr. 2048 (dated 1126 
for the portion beginning with f. 147; No. 312 Lake, Pl. 571: tat 
X(ptot)@,; Pl. 572: tht S€ ayia, €onépa,),357 and that subscript 
iota is a graphic custom which, at least in dated manuscripts, 
seems “adoperato molto raramente prima del 1200, ed in ogni 
caso non prima della seconda meta del secolo XII”.35s Finally, in 
the dating of the hand, less importance must be given to the 
frequent presence of sampi-shaped ¢€ in the poetic text as well 
as, occasionally, in the scholia of Laur. This graphic form, 
though attested to in a pair of Italo-Greek dated manuscripts of 
the 11th cent., is quite common in 12th cent. codices of 
different origins.359 In short, among the datings that have been 
proposed, these tenuous hints seem to support the later time 
periods, namely the second half of the 12th cent., that is after 


the time in which Tzetzes composed his Exegesis. However, we 
must take into account both the intricacy of problems posed by 
these kinds of Greek writings and the need for deeper 
investigations into the graphic practices of the 12th cent. 

Thus the paleographic examination is quite inconclusive. 
Therefore, what is needed is detailed textual analysis, in search 
of more cogent evidence on the relationship between the 
Laurentian scholia and Tzetzes’ Exegesis. 


3The text of the Laurentian scholia 


3.1The character of the first hand of the 
Laurentian manuscript 


The Laur. Plut. 32.3 is one of the four primary textual witnesses 
of the traditional b-branch of the scholia to the Iliad (in that 
critical context the manuscript is represented by the siglum C, 
and hereafter this siglum will be used as such). The other three 
codices, dated in studies and editions to the 11th century, are 
the Ven. Marc. gr. Z. 453 (coll. 821) (siglum B) and two 
Escorialenses, y I.1 (gr. 294 Andrés; E3) and @ 1.12 (gr. 513 
Andrés; E4).360 C and BE contain scholia exegetica written by 
the respective first hands, responsible for the poetic text as 
well; in E4, the body of scholia which was copied first is that of 
D-scholia, to which the scholia exegetica were added at a later 
date. Apart from the b-branch, the other fundamental textual 
witness of the exegetica is the ms. Brit. Mus. Burney 86, known 
as Townleianus (T), which the subscription dates at 1014 or 
1059.361 For the class of the exegetica, an ancestor common to b 
and T is reconstructed (c in Erbse’s stemma).362 

The BE3 manuscripts show a striking resemblance and 


conformity in terms of the text and page layout of the Homeric 
verses and corresponding scholia exegetica. The copyist of the 
Laurentian manuscript, on the other hand, differs in both of 
these aspects, proving to be more independent and 
enterprising. Despite having perhaps borrowed directly from 
the lost original b of the traditional branch, the copyist of C did 
not faithfully reproduce the marginal commentary in its 
entirety, nor did he replicate the layout, but rather put it 
together anew and re-edited the scholia page by page. 
Consequently, he reorganized the numerical references in red 
ink which connect the notes in the margins to the 
corresponding passages in the poetic text. 

In addition to deviating from its model b in terms of the 
substance, arrangement, and numbering of the scholia, C also 
adopted a different numbering standard. In BE3 the numbering 
methodically begins with a’ at every verso of a sheet and 
continues progressively on the recto of the adjacent sheet (as 
we can thus assume was done from the beginning of the 
tradition, dating all the way back to bh); by contrast, in C the 
numbering starts over again from a’ on each page, whether 
recto or verso (as in E4 as well). This manner of proceeding 
implies the defined and established structure provided by the 
model b and followed in BE to be abandoned; its 
extemporaneousness is observed in the frequent instances of 
mediocre, uncertain, or flawed editorial command. In some 
cases the copyist of C omitted the final part of some of the 
longer scholia and then, with the space left over in the bottom 
margin of the page, thought better of it and decided to insert 
the omitted portions there, connecting them to their 
corresponding scholia through the use of reference symbols, 
like x-shaped marks and asterisks. He thus created a sort of 
“second degree” semiotics, which connects an addendum to its 


scholium by a symbol, in addition to the “first degree”, which 
relates the scholium to the poetic text by a number.z63 If this 
peculiarity of the first hand of C with respect to BE? can be 
explained primarily through codicological reasoning (visibly, 
less space available on the page due to the smaller size of this 
manuscript as compared to that of the other two), then it is 
reasonable to wonder whether or not certain instances of mise 
en texte originated from a specific and purposeful intention to 
abbreviate, applied from the start — therefore as a preliminary 
choice related to the physical size of the book.3c4 That the 
“cutting” of scholia was programmatic, and that, on the other 
hand, the carrying out of this intention proceeded impromptu 
as the copying progressed,365 can be deduced by the fact that 
jumps or omissions of scholia or parts of scholia, and their 
respective reinsertions, can be seen in C also on pages where 
the margins have a great deal of unused and empty space.3«6 
The first hand of the codex, therefore, is characterised by a 
willingness to rather extemporaneously organize the 
scholiastic component, which can be seen in the trimming 
down of the exegetica and in the subsequent recovery of text. 
This hesitancy is manifested from the very first sheet of the 
manuscript, containing JI. 1.1-5 (recto) and 6-12 (verso) with 
related scholia. Here we encounter a different and even more 
radical kind of oscillation, concerning, it seems, the initial 
choice of exegetical model. As mentioned earlier, the bottom 
margin of the recto and the three open margins of the verso 
contain annotations which correspond to parts of Tzetzes’ 
Exegesis. To this should be added that the first scholium written 
by the first hand in the right margin of f. 1r, on Il. 1.1 ufvu, is 
an annotation of which there appears to be no trace in the 
other manuscripts of the family (this may be the reason why 
Erbse excluded it from his edition, without even mentioning it 


in the critical apparatus):367 


Tapa TO HEVW TO ETIWEVW, } EMiOVOS OpynH. FY Tapa TO Paivw TO 
opyifouat Udavic Kai TpoTf TOU a Eic H UAVLC. 


The two alternative explanations offered in the scholium are 
not original, but are in keeping with the erudite tradition, albeit 
formulated differently, beginning as early as Apollonius 
Sophista’s Homeric lexicon, s.v. uf\vic, 112.24-25 Bekker, in 
which they are traced back to Aristarchus of Samothrace36s and 
Apion (fr. 74 Neitzel) respectively: ufjvic: 6 uév Amiwv pdvic’ ot 
yap opytdouevoit mwsg waivovtat. Apiotapyoc S& KOTOG 
TOALXPOVLOG, AMO TOU éyKetoOat. KTA. Similarities of wording 
give reason to believe that the copyist of C, or his source, drew 
the two explanations from the tradition of the Epimerismi 
Homerici: 1 A! Dyck (1.55.1-2 and 1.57.27-28) mapa TO uEVvW, 
Uevic kai Ufjvtc, 1) émipovoc Opyn. (...)  Uavis Tic OVOA Tapa THV 
uaviav yéyove ufjvic: éoikact yap Toic patvougvotc oi 
OpylCouevoy 1 A2 Dyck (1.60.74-77): yéyove Ui}vic Tapa TO UEVW 
Ofjua. (...) 1) Evartoueivaocad opynh uffvic KaAetitat. Kai GAAWS UAvLG 
tic oT 1 Uffvic {fh} Tapa THY Uaviav: EoiKaOL yap UAtVOUEVOLC 
oi OpytCouevot. Both etymologies found their way into the 
ancient and Byzantine lexicography.369 

In short, of the twenty-four scholia copied by the first hand 
in f. 1 of the ms. C (fourteen on the recto, ten on the verso), the 
first is not found in the classes of scholia to the Iliad examined 
up until now and seems to date back to the Epimerismi (ad II. 
1.1); the next twelve, all written on the recto, are also common 
to the other manuscripts of the b-branch of scholia and belong 
to the class of exegetica (ad II. 1.1-5: sch. 1e2, 1f1, 2a, 2b, 2d, 3a, 
3b1, 3c, 4b, 4c, 4d, 5a Erbse); the subsequent eleven, distributed 
between the bottom margin of the recto and the open margins 
of the verso, correspond to Tzetzes’ Exegesis (ad Il. 1.5-12). 


Beginning from f. 2r, the substantial conformity of C with the b- 
branch is strengthened and does not seem to be questioned 
further (even given the copyist’s tendency to abbreviate and, 
occasionally, reintegrate the scholia).370 It is likely that the 
copyist resorted to a different exegetical source to explain II. 
1.5-12 because at the time the corresponding scholia exegetica 
were illegible in its model b; and it is hardly a coincidence that 
in the ms. B, which supposedly mirrors the layout and content 
of b,371 all the exegetica to these lines are written in the bottom 
margin of f. 1r, namely the part of a codex usually most 
exposed to damage.372 

Therefore, it makes sense to now focus on the relationship, 
in terms of form and content, between the text of the 
Laurentian scholia to Jl. 1.5-12 and that of the corresponding 
parts of the Exegesis, in order to verify whether or not there 
are any potential indications that the one may have been 
derived from the other, in either direction. 


3.2The relationship between the Laurentian 
scholia and Tzetzes’ Exegesis 


We are not in a position to evaluate to what extent Tzetzes’ 
Exegesis is based on previous written texts. In the Introduction 
to the work, John mentions or presumes Homeric interpreters, 
in particular allegorists dating up to Michael Psellus, as targets 
of his own criticism and from whom he sought to differentiate 
himself.373 Tzetzes then distances himself from his 
predecessors and therefore, at least tendentially and as far as 
we are able to observe, does not adhere to their explanations, 
but develops his own original line of thought. As for his 
linguistic and lexical comments, we have documentary 


evidence that he made use of traditional material like the 
scholia, the Epimerismi Homerici, and lexicographical sources, 
listed by Papathomopoulos in the apparatus fontium of his 
edition.374 It was observed, for example, that in analysing Il. 1.5 
Atos & éteAeieto BovAr (see above, sch. No. 1), “Tzetze sembra 
lavorare mantenendo dinanzi a sé un esemplare degli scoli 
omerici ad loc., dei quali perturba l’ordine di successione e 
rispetto ai quali mostra sue aggiunte originali”, in particular, 
presupposing, as it seems, the content of the sch. ex. Jl. 1.5c 
Erbse and of the sch. D Jl. 1.5 van Thiel.375 And it was also noted 
that in the comment on Il. 1.9 Antotcs Kai Atocg vids the 
digression on eidwAomotia, nOomotia, and mpoowsomotia 
(omitted in the Laurentian manuscript, sch. No. 6) predictably 
follows “sulle orme della pit antica tradizione dei retori”.376 

These sources are not passively assimilated by Tzetzes. As 
Robert Browning observes, Tzetzes’ Exegesis “shows some of 
the same independence of view and readiness to take issue 
with the giants of the past” which is found in his later and more 
mature commentaries on Aristophanes and Lycophron.377 John 
“sometimes argues with the authorities whom he quotes, 
largely from the older scholia” and “his sarcastic wit and 
combative attitude towards his predecessors are no doubt 
partly a matter of personal character..., ... a sign of the 
developing self-confidence of Byzantine scholars, a prelude to 
the great work of his younger contemporary Eustathius and of 
the often highly original fourteenth-century philologists”.37s 
Scholars have highlighted Tzetzes’ ubiquitous tendency to 
understand his exegetical task as being strongly authorial, self- 
referential, and polemical, in accordance with and in order to 
strengthen his own (troubled) role within the educational and 
socio-cultural context to which he belonged.379 

Therefore, the Exegesis, despite being an early work 


intended for school, demonstrates the strong temperament of 
an author who was not prepared to settle for a mechanical 
repetition of sources, but rather threw himself into rewriting 
them, using cross-contamination to create an aggregate text. In 
this light, the literal overlap of the Laurentian scholia to Jl. 1.5- 
12 with a large part of the corresponding sections of the 
Exegesis is unlikely to be seen as proof that the scholia in 
question pre-date the Exegesis: rather, a more reasonable and 
economical explanation can be found by assuming that the 
Laurentian scholia consist of derivatives of the Exegesis. This 
impression is confirmed by reliable evidence, as the textual 
analysis will now demonstrate. 


3.2.1Laurentian scholia fully coinciding with Tzetzes’ text 


Six out of eleven scholia (Nos. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11) fully coincide, 
apart from isolated variant readings (for which the reader may 
refer to the critical apparatuses, above), to the corresponding 
parts of the Exegesis. These are rather short notations, lacking 
erudite digressions. 

In four (Nos. 5, 7, 10, 11) of these instances one finds 
interpretations matching other ancient scholarly materials, but 
the explanation provided both in the Exegesis and in the 
Laurentian scholia presents an independent and generally 
richer reformulation.380 

The comment on Il. 1.10 ava otpatov (No. 8) distinguishes 
between the meanings of otpatdc and otpatomedov and 
counterposes their equivalence as alleged by a part of the 
lexicography (explicitly in the Exegesis, which refers to oi 
Agétypa@ou implicitly in the scholium, which therefore seems 
abbreviated), e.g. sch. D Il. 1.10 van Thiel ava otpatov: kata TO 
otpatomedsov. The assertion of the semantic difference dates 


back to at least Apollonius Sophista, 145.17 Bekker, who 
nevertheless points out that, according to some (évtou), the 
other interpretation is potentially supported by JI. 10.66 moAAat 
yap ava otpatov eiot KéAev8ot. The assumption that both 
Tzetzes and sch. No. 8 adhere to the tradition based on 
Apollonius Sophista is supported by the fact that they also 
provide the meaning of otpatomedov as ai oxnvai Tod otpatov: 
this explanation seems to imply and reject the interpretation of 
otpatov in Il. 10.66 as meaning oxnvai and, therefore, as 
equivalent to otpatomedov. An echo of the latter interpretation 
is found in the scholium ex. (T) 10.65-6 Erbse eig yap moAAac 
OS0vc TETUNTAL TO VavoTABUOV, iva TaxéWS AMO THV OKHVHV 
amavt@ot mpdosg tag PonOeiac.3s1 Unlike Apollonius’ open- 
minded stance, that of Tzetzes and of the corresponding 
Laurentian scholium is more categorical, finding strength in 
Aesch., Sept. 79-80 (inexactly cited in the scholium as well as in 
Tzetzes’ text), which clearly distinguishes the meaning of the 
two words. 


sch. g, gd J]. 1.10 Exeg. 109.18-110.2 P,, Ap. Soph. 145.17 
ad JJ. 1.10 Bekker 
SLAWEPEL OTPATOG Kaldavd oTpaTOV’ OL 
otpatortedov' AEElLyPAMOL OTPATOV TO 
otpatortedov 
elpnkeoay, 


Guaptavouol SE’ 

OTPATOG yap TO TIAMBdcotpatos tO TIAABOs tHVv 
EOTL ThG eEkoTpatElac,TOAEUOUVTWV, 

otpatortedov S€ ootpatomesSov S& O 
ToTtog to TANPOUCTOTIOG.3,, BOUAOVTaL Sé 
(to6 mANBouUG om. CL)Evtot tov TtoLnthAYV Kal 
kat ai oknvai todéemi to otpatomédou 
otpatod: tobto S€ Kaitov otpatov tLOEval, 
AioxUAoG oapeotepovete noi “TOAAGi yap 


TIapLotd AEywv' “pet SEGva otpatov _ sioL 
OTPATOG oTPatTOTIESOvVKEAEVOOL" (7/. 10.66). 
Aurwv" (cf. sept. 79-80). 


Lastly, the scholarly and elementary explanation of the 
difference between otvexa/évexa and xaptv (No. 9 ad Il. 1.11), 
though not corroborated in the other published scholia to the 
Iliad, is documented with various wordings in the Epimerismi 
Homerici and other sources of erudite literature.3s3 


3.2.2Laurentian scholia with a shorter text than that of 
Tzetzes’ Exegesis 


The text of the other five scholia (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6) is shorter 
than that of the Exegesis. Here we find evidence that does not 
contradict, or that positively indicates, that this brevity could 
be the result of textual cuts to Tzetzes’ commentary, and 
therefore that the scholia are excerpta of the Exegesis. 

In three (Nos. 1, 3, 4) of these scholia we find non cogent 
discrepancies, which can be equally explained as omissions by 
the scholiast or as additions made by Tzetzes to a shorter text. 
In comparison to the Laurentian sch. No. 1, Tzetzes’ comment 
on the Homeric Atos BovAn is more extensive and has a marked 
polemical tone. John begins by giving a summary preview of 
his own negative judgment on the traditional explanations he 
is about to describe (mept tig Atoc BovAfcs moAAoi moAAG 
AeAnpykeoav/AeAnprkaotv; it is remarkable that in the 
scholium the negative implication is absent, as the verb utilised 
is a far more moderate and descriptive mepAooognKaotv). He 
continues by putting forward his personal opinions regarding 
some of the interpretations mentioned (one unfavourable: 
HAWing mavu Kai Ampoo~dpwe; one favourable: oic Kai éyw 
ovugnuv. Furthermore, he includes an interpretation that is 


not anonymous as the others are, but attributed to Aristarchus 
(oi S6€ mepi Apiotapxov Kai Tov AyiAéa yeveoOat Emitiov). He 
then offers the observation that the explanation put forth by 
the Stoic thinkers summarizes all of the others just mentioned 
(vd 6 kai TA MpOAExPEVTA TaDTA AvayovTal Tic TE yi <Kai> TIS 
dpv0s, tig Ayéwso Ttufs Kai Ta mepi TOO ypNouod Tic 
dAwoews); and finally he provides an internal cross reference 
(Wc Kai mpdtepov eimov). Similarly in sch. No. 4, on Sioc, 
internal cross references are missing which, however, are 
present in the Exegesis (wc mpwnv éonv, and Kata yap TovG 
Xtwikovs, Ws EMny, Zevcs kai 1 civappevn eotiv). These personal 
stances and cross references are features suited to the 
character of the continuous authorial commentary and are 
specifically aimed at giving it a sense of unity and continuity 
despite its structuring by lemmata. Meanwhile, the internal 
references and other authorial devices are extraneous to the 
scholiography, in which the fragmentation of the commented 
text into lemmata fits well with the tendency of the individual 
annotations to be self-sufficient and characterized by an 
impersonal and anonymous style.3s4 Sch. No. 3, on dvaé, 
corresponds to the letter with the analogous portion of the 
Exegesis, except for the fact that it does not, as Tzetzes on the 
other hand does, conclude the explanation with the anecdote 
regarding Theseus, Helen, and the Dioscuri in relation to the 
origin of the word and its use.3ss Ultimately, these 
“quantitative” discrepancies do not demonstrate’ the 
dependence of the scholia on the Exegesis, but neither do they 
preclude the opposite conclusion. 

Some more fruitful considerations can be made regarding 
scholia Nos. 2 and 6. In No. 2 (ad Il. 1.7 Atpeidéns = Io.Tz., Exeg. 
103.10-104.6 P.) the genealogical traditions of the Atridae are 
reported, with only selective reference to the blood line that 


leads to Agamemnon and Menelaus, while in the Exegesis space 
is given to genealogical lines in their entirety (cf. ll. 3-9): 


sch. 2, gd J]: 1.7 Exeg: 103.10-104.6 P,, aq |. 1.7 

TavtdAou S€ Kai EvupuavdoonctavtdAou $6€ kai Evpuavdoons 

NeAow NeAow, Bpovteac, NtoBn 

MeAottog S& kai ‘InmmodapsetacNeAottog S& kai ‘TInmodapyeiac 

Atpeuc Kai QUEOTNSG ATPEUG, OUEOTNG, Atac, 
Kuvoooupos, Koptv8oc, 


“‘ImmaAkyoc, “Immtacoc, KAgwvoc, 
Apyetoc, AAkd@ous, “EAtoc, Mtt8evc, 
Tpotdnv, Nekimttn, Avotdikn, Kal €k 
tuwvoc AELOXNG, vVOBo0c XpvotTTTIOG 
Atpews 5€ Kai Agportnc, kata yEVATpEWS S€ Kai Aeportnc, Kata HEV 
TOV TOLNTHV Kal TIdvtac aTMAWG,TOV TloLnthV Kai TIdvtac amAdIC, 
Ayaueuvwy kal MeveAaoc AYQUEUVWwY, MeveAaoc Kal 
AvaétBia, fy untnp NvuAdsou 
MAetoBEvouc S€ Kal KAEdAAac th\cNAetoBEevouc Sé Kal KAEdoAAaG Ths 
Atavtoc Ayayéuvwv kai MevéAaoc Aiavtoc Ayayéuvwy, MeveAaos kai 
Avaé.Bia 


Mention of the poetic auctoritates concerning Plisthenes’ 
lineage from Atreus and Aerope is also abbreviated in the 
scholium as compared to the Exegesis, even if only because of 
the omission of a generic reference to “some others” (1. 8 kat 
GAAOUG TLVAC).386 

These differences are more easily explained as being due to 
the trimming down of a text that was originally much richer, 
rather than the result of an expansion of a shorter text through 
the laborious and “surgical” addition of series of names. 
Moreover, as has already been mentioned, the tendency for the 
first hand of the Laurentian manuscript to abbreviate is well- 
illustrated in its attitude regarding the text of the scholia 
exegetica. 


A possible and more evident textual indicator that the 
Exegesis pre-dates the scholia can be found in sch. No. 6 (ad II. 
1.9 Antot<s kai Atos vidc = Io.Tz., Exeg. 106.9-12; 107.9-108.4 P). 
This scholium is the longest of those copied in the Laurentian 
manuscript, and the difference in the amount of text as 
compared to the corresponding part of the Exegesis is 
proportionally large (a ratio of about 1 : 2). The definition of 
“son of Leto and Zeus” (Il. 1.9) as prosopopoeia or allegorikos 
mythos,387 proposed at the beginning of both the scholium and 
the Exegesis (ll. 1-3), prompts a digression in the Exegesis (Il. 3- 
11), where eidwAonotia, nOonotia, and mpoowmnomotia are 
distinguished and defined; the Platonic and Aristarcheansss 
etymologies of Antw are reported; and the preference is 
reiterated for the allegorical exegesis of divine names, 
according to the three levels already introduced in the previous 
pages (OTOLVELAKHWG, TPAYLATIKAS, PLXLKMs),389 to which Tzetzes 
refers (ka8a Kai mpdtepov eimouev: the reference is to the 
comment on Il. 1.1 6d, 82.9ff. P.). Consequently (1. 11 toivuv), 
Tzetzes suggests an allegorical interpretation of Antw for each 
of these three levels. In the logical development of the passage 
in the Exegesis, the conjunction Toivuv serves as a conclusive 
element with respect to the whole digression, including the 
rhetorical definition of the prosopopoeia, the etymology of the 
name Leto, and a reference to the method of the threefold 
allegorical meaning of divine names. Especially the internal 
reference, the function of which is to avoid weighing down the 
commentary with repetition, responds brilliantly to the 
aforementioned structural strategy of Tzetzes’ Exegesis: meta- 
discourse proves to be the authorial device that aims to balance 
the fragmentation of the commentary lemma by lemma with 
the need to affirm the underlying methodological and 
hermeneutic framework.390 None of this is true for the 


Laurentian scholium, where we find only the three allegorical 
explanations of the name Antw (ll. 11-21), here too introduced 
by toivuv (Antw Toivuv...). Now, while in the Exegesis the 
conjunction serves to provide evidence for the reasoning, in the 
scholium it sounds weak, if not barely pertinent or completely 
nonsensical; and comes across as a residual element and, 
therefore, as an indication of epitomization. 


4Conclusions 


In light of both the palaeographic and textual arguments 
produced, we can reasonably favor one of the two possible 
solutions to the question of the relationship between the text of 
the Laurentian scholia and that of Tzetzes’ Exegesis. The 
reassessment of the palaeographic characteristics of the 
Laurentian manuscript, despite not allowing for 
unquestionable conclusions, does not exclude that the first 
hand may be dated no earlier than the middle of the 12th cent. 
The textual examination, for its part, demonstrably supports 
the idea that the scholia to Jl. 1.5-12 contained in the 
manuscript are actually excerpta of Tzetzes’ Exegesis. Some of 
them appear in an abridged and simplified form, both as a 
function of the available space in the page margin, and also —in 
some cases — in order to free them from the subjective and 
polemical aspects (in addition to systematic elimination of 
personal judgments, digressions and cross-references, the 
substitution of mepiooognkaow for AEAnprKaotw at the 
beginning of sch. No. 1 is emblematic of the excerptor’s general 
attitude). This conclusion indicates that the Laurentian 
manuscript is the oldest known textual witness of this 
Byzantine work; and perhaps documents a moment of, or 


rather a rapidly abandoned attempt at, early penetration of the 
Exegesis aS an anonymous marginal commentary into the 
manuscript tradition of the Iliad.391 

In this regard, it is intriguing that at the very origin of the 
composition of the Exegesis there is an instance of 
unauthorized early written dissemination, under false 
authorship, of the contents of the lessons on the Iliad held by 
Tzetzes for his students. The author himself was the one who 
reported the situation in his Introduction, calling his unfaithful 
pupil a “crow” (8.1-13 P.), the bird which according to the 
proverb makes himself beautiful with the feathers of others (cf. 
Ar., Eq. 1020). The occurrence is more clearly explained by 
Tzetzes in his own scholium ad loc. (423.10-16 P.): tic obTOC 6 
KOAOLOG; THV e&UdV OUUANTHV eic, bc ENO AKPOWUEVOC 
TAPEVEYpagvE XAPTALG, GmEep AneotouaTICov, kai we iSta TadtTa 
éueAAe éteveyKetv. kai 61 kai Kpvg@i mpdosg Ttvacg ToLtadta 
eTEPATEVETO, WC S/AHEV avTOS TadTa ovyyeypagwc SrEp LAAWV 
éywye, Mpds Tv Tapovoav eEjynow Tod BiBAiov Eetpamnv, TA 
TOUTOU OVYXEWV Kai TMEPLTPEMWV OPUNuata. Could we argue 
that the source of the copyist of the Laurentian manuscript (or 
of his model for this portion of exegesis) were Tzetzes’ school 
materials at the time circulating without authorization? 

Be that as it may, we can deduce that the editorial work 
represented by the Florentine codex most likely took place in 
the Constantinopolitan setting, but we cannot identify the 
source or the model from which the copyist received Tzetzes’ 
materials. The most plausible hypothesis is that he obtained 
them from a tradition foreign to that of the scholia exegetica to 
the Iliad passed down in the b-branch and that, for a brief 
initial segment of his work, he preferred them to the others or 
was compelled to do it by the circumstances (a possible gap in 
his model). It is worth noting the nearly identical number and 


size of the eleven Tzetzian excerpta of the Laurentian 
manuscript and the corresponding ten scholia exegetica 
present in the other manuscripts of the b-branch (sch. 5c, 6, 7a, 
7b, 8-9, 8b, 9, 10a, 10b, 11b Erbse). Only in three cases do the 
scholia of the Laurentian manuscript and the exegetica refer to 
the same Homeric word or expression (sch. No. 1 and ex. 5c; 
sch. No. 2 and ex. 7a; sch. No. 4 and ex. 7b). The two series of 
scholia are, therefore, for the most part not in direct 
competition with each other, but rather are alternatives and 
complements to one another; thus the preference of the copyist 
of C for one over the other may have been influenced by the 
differing general approach of the two series (explicative and 
grammatical for the ex. vs mythographic and allegorical for 
Tzetzes). We cannot exclude, however, that the copyist was 
forced to find a different source for the comment on JI. 1.5-12 
by the bad material conditions of his antigraph in this 
particular place.392 It seems less likely that the copyist of the 
Laurentian manuscript found Tzetzes’ comments in his 
antigraph b as additional marginal excerpta: in this case, the 
excerpta would have been added to b (which was not more 
recent than the 11th cent.)393 only after the composition of the 
Exegesis in 1140/1143, and the copyist of the Laurentian 
manuscript would have copied them a short time after, 
preferring them for Jl. 1.5-12 over the primary scholiastic 
apparatus of b.394 
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Davide Muratore 
On the sources of Lascaris’ edition of 
the D-scholia on the Iliad 


Abstract: A preliminary inquiry allows us to recognize the 
sources of the material added by the ed. princeps lascariana to 
its main exemplar (Vat. gr. 33) in a MS of the paraphrasis 
attributed to Psellos, in Eustathius, in MS Parisinus gr. 2681 
(owned by Lascaris himself) and, perhaps, a MS of the h family. 
As a result this material must be discarded from an edition of 
the D-scholia. Such an edition will also benefit from a scrutiny 
of the printed tradition not restricted to its older stages. 


The printed tradition of the Homeric poems (and related texts) 
has attracted some attention in the past decades.395 
Nevertheless, much remains to be done,396 and I think that a 
more comprehensive and detailed inquiry will contribute not 
only to the history of the reception, but — particularly for the 
scholia — to the constitution of the text itself. 

In this paper, I investigate the sources exploited by Lascaris 
to expand his main exemplar in his edition of the D-scholia. As 
a preliminary, however, I start with a short excursus about a 
more recent stage of the printed tradition. 

Until the proecdosis of Helmut van Thiels97 — substantially 
revised in 2014398 — the D-scholia had been read through the 
editio princeps (siglum La),399 published in Rome in 1517 by 
Ianos Lascaris at the press of the Greek Gymnasium ad 
Caballinum montem,4o0 or, more often, using one of its several 
reprints.401 Among these reprints, a leading rdéle is played by 


the one published together with the Iliad text by Christian 
Gottlob Heyne at Oxford in 1821402 and, again, in 1834.403 
Heyne 1834 is also the text included in the Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae both in the CD-ROM version (TLG_E) and in the online 
version.404 

Heyne’s editio minor states in the Monitum appended to the 
preface that the scholia are published “ad fidem editionis 
Romanae ab interpolationibus liberata”, but a collation of the 
scholia to the first book does not confirm this claim. Heyne 
corrects mistakes in the sequence of scholiasos and plain 
misprints406 or more serious blunders of the editio princeps,407 
but he adds as well not only at least fifteen new misprints4os 
but, notably, new material not found in the manuscript 
tradition of the D-scholia (at least in the MSS of the main 
branch, those exhibiting the scholia without the Homeric text): 


A1 AyUfjos: ... 5LA TO LETPOV Kai SLA TO Axo, 6 
EOTLAUTNY, ETEVEYKELV ... Van 
Thiel 


... 5LA TO UETPOV: TH CLYOG, 
TOUTEOTL AUT EmteveykKetv ... La 
... 5LA TO WETPOV. (AEyeTtat S& 
AyUAevs, Tapa) TO dxoc, TOUTEGTL 
AvmnNy, 

émeveykely ... Heyne 


A 39 peta: (emépeta) wpdqwoa, totepdvwoa Heyne 


A 176 Stotpegéewy, r. 3 Gvdpec aotsoi (Eaotv) emi xPovi (= Hes. Th. 
95) Heyne 


The first addition (A 1) stems from the Hervagiana secunda (a. 
1541),409 the second one (A 39) is denounced as a spurious 
addition perpetrated by the editio Hackiana (= Schrevel 1656) in 
the apparatus of Variae lectiones, emendationes et coniecturae 


in Scholia Homerica of the Cambridge edition,s410 where 
nevertheless it is retained in the text of the scholion; finally, the 
third one (A 176) is an emendation introduced by the 
Cambridge 1689 edition.411 Indeed, almost all412 these mistakes 
and additions passed into the Heyne edition from the 
renowned Cambridge edition of 1689. 

All of these mistakes and additions413 are inherited by the 
database of the TLG too. 


Kk 


But it is now time to address the main topic of this essay, which 
is the inquiry into the sources of Lascaris’ editio princeps of the 
D-scholia, an essential step in order both to appraise its 
authority as a witness and to evaluate the breadth and 
distinctive character of Lascaris’ editorial work. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, Everwin Wassenbergh 
regarded the editio princeps as the result of the conflation of 
interlinear glosses (derived from the dismembering of a 
paraphrasis) and more substantial marginal scholia from 
various manuscript sources,414 made by Lascaris himself with 
the assistance of his pupils of the Collegium Graecum. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Heyneais 
deemed the scholia breviasis to be a set of materials that 
originated from: 1) a fuller version of the corpus preserved in 
the Venetus A (inter alia for the mythographical scholia); 2) an 
abbreviated version of the exegetical scholia; 3) interlinear 
glosses presumably extracted from a_ paraphrasis.417 This 
compilation was either found by Lascaris in a manuscriptais or 
put together by Lascaris himself.4i9 Indeed, only the former 
assumption seems consistent with what Lascaris wrote in the 
preface of his edition —- as Heyne duly quotes420 — where the text 
claims to be published “infinitis propemodum malignitate ... 


temporum laceratus plagis haud parvo negotio restitutus”.421 
This claim seems to imply a single source in bad condition, and 
this meaning is adopted — at the end of the nineteenth century — 
by one of the leading investigators of the tradition of the D- 
scholia, Adolf Schimberg.422 According to him, Lascaris used a 
single manuscript yet unknown and perhaps lost,423 a twin of 
the antigraph of Vat. gr. 33 (Q)424 and Vat. gr. 32 (X);425 the 
editor must be praised for his critical work, but much more for 
the rearrangement of the scholia, which is perhaps hinted at by 
the preface’s words “haud parvo negotio restitutus”.426 

The manuscript regarded as lost by Schimberg was 
identified by Vittorio de Marco.27 with the Vat. gr. 33 (Q) itself 
because: 1) the text of La is very close to that of Q and their 
divergence gradually decreases so much so that it is negligible 
from book VIII onwards (excepting when Lascaris emended a 
passage of his source he deemed unsound); 2) the transposition 
in La of the final words év T@ moAepetv of sch. A 258 oi mepi uev 
BovaAf| Aava®v kai Ta eéfjc to the end of the following scholium 
A 258 mepi: meptoodc Kai UmepBaAdvtws eoté Kai UmepéyeTe 
appears to be a direct result of the layout of Q where (f. 13v) kai 
év TQ) TOAEEtV is added at the end of the line holding the sch. A 
258 mepi, separated from it by a backslash; 3) at A570 S@ua La 
shows an expansion42s unique to Q, where it is added in a 
smaller size by the first hand.429 Thus de Marco concludes that 
Lascaris used Q as a base text, rarely consulting a - still 
unknown - MS of the bT family.430 

The most recent editor of the D-scholia, Helmut van Thiel, 
too, judges Qazi or a MS close to Qa32 to be the likely source of 
the editio princeps, with the addition of material from the b 
family of the exegetical scholia (“wofiur E [our E3, Escorial. y.I.1] 
als Vertreter gewahlt ist”) and from Eustathius. 


Kk 


It is now time to attempt a fresh evaluation of the evidence. 
Although the manuscript tradition of the D-scholia is far from 
fully explored and the relevant side of the stemma needs to be 
revised to take into account MSS whose text has not until now 
been investigated,433 evidence both internal and external 
seems to substantiate the claim that Vat. gr. 33 (Q) was the main 
source of the editio princeps. 

As noted by de Marco the ed. pr. agrees systematically with 
Q, faithfully reproducing its Scholienbestand, and in particular, 
almost all the scholia specific to it alone. 

Moreover, the use of Vat. gr. 33 is suggested by the entries in 
the lending registers of the Vatican Library published in 1942 
by Maria Bertola. They recorda34 that on 9 June 1516 Ianos 
Lascaris borrowed 


... Expositionem homeri in Iliada in Corio albo ex [et Bertola] 
membranis 


And on 7 July 


Iliada homeri in papyro in corio rubro ex [b] bancho viij 
alium librum eiusdem expositionis in corio nigro 


These manuscripts are recognizable in the 1518 inventory of 
the Vatican Library published by Mark L. Sosower, Donald F. 
Jackson and Antonio Manfredi and in the nearly contemporary 
inventory by John Severus of Sparta preserved in Vat. gr. 
14833435 


“Tliada homeri in papyro in corio rubro ex [b] bancho viij” is Vat. 
gr. 29, “n° 407. Ilias Homeri, ex papyro in rubro”436 in the inventory 
of 1518 and “BiBAiov évdexatov. Ounpov TALUS WETA TapAMpdcEws” 
in the inventory compiled by John Severus of Sparta,437 in the 


oydson Tpareca (f. 17r).438 

“alium librum eiusdem expositionis in corio nigro” is Vat. gr. 32 “n° 
421. Expositio in Homerum, ex membranis in nigro” in the 1518 
inventory,439 “BiBAtov Sékatov éBSouov. Ourpov Ageéikov gic 
TAtdda”440 in Severus’ inventory (f. 17v).441 

“Expositionem homeri in Iliada in Corio albo ex membranis” is 
identified by Sosower - Jackson — Manfredi 2006, XIV with Vat. gr. 
33, among the MSS on loan at the time when the inventory was 
prepared and therefore not included in it. It can be identified — I 
believe — with “BiBAtov Sékatov éxtov. Ourpov [oydAta] xv 
TAtddoc” in the oy66n tpdneca in Severus’ inventory.442 


But the editio princeps is not a plain copy of its source, nor a 
superficially emended one. It shows a thoroughly revised text 
and, moreover, one which is expanded by the addition to the 
existing scholia of material unknown to the main witnesses of 
the D-scholia and of totally new scholia. We will now scrutinize 
this new material, trying to identify the source(s) on which 
Lascaris drew. 

Of the roughly 120 scholia unique to La that I have gathered 
from my collation (as yet incomplete) and from a look through 
van Thiel’s editions, a few are mere statements that the lemma 
is an 6voua KUplov,443 and they are quite likely to have been 
added by Lascaris himself, perhaps as a match to the 
superscribed stroke that sometimes marks proper nouns in 
manuscripts. 

Many others are short glosses with a_ verbatim 
correspondence to the paraphrasis credited to Psellos:444 [ 129 
ayyov: mAnoiov, [ 131 yaAKoyttwvwv: otdnpo8wpdkwv, T 134 
olyi|; olwinf, A 504 tevbyea: Ta OmAa, A 505 mpopuaxor 
mpwtaywviotai, E 156 matépt dé TH Sé matpi (tH matpi Sé 
Psell.), E 250 dAgoons: amoAégons, E 367 aimvv: vWnAdv, E 444 
dAeuduevoc: ExkdAivac (ExKAtvwv Psell.), E 450 totov: to.tovtov, E 


462 yyhtopt Hyevov, E 469 cawoouev: owowpev, E 494 Gato: 
KaOnAato, E 495 mavtn: mavtaxod, E 564 Sauein: povevOfj, E 666 
esépvoar éegedAkdoat, E 805 Saivvo0atr evwyxeiobat, E 852 
UELWaws: mpPo8vLOUUEVOG, H 253 Staunoe: Stéoxtoev, I 54 EmAev- 
éyévovu, I 456 yeyadta: yeyevvnuévov, A 37 SepKouevn: 
BAEmovoa, A 38 TeAaUWV: Avagop_eus, M 136 émeBovto: EPevyov 
(Egvyov Psell.), N 213 évetkav: ékdutoav, N 242 évadtyKtoc: 
dpotoc, N 243 aiyAnevtoc Aaumpov, O 23 BnAov- BaBuod, O 264 
Kpoaivwv: KPOUWV. 

To single out the actual manuscript (or manuscripts) used by 
Lascaris, further investigation of the manuscripts of Psellos’ 
paraphrasis is needed. Perhaps a clue may come from E 247 
UEyaAntoposc: pEyadowvyxou,445 where only a fraction of the Iliad 
MSS share the reading of the lemma (A ss. D Ge L2 L10 L11 L16 
M11 M13 Ma3 Mc P6 P10 P15 P17 p20 p21 R1S V9 Ul V3 V1 V4 V10 V1 
V13 V22 Vis Vi5 W3, uév auvuovos cett. according to Allen’s 
apparatus).446 Some of these manuscripts are catalogued by 
Ioannis Vassis as witnesses of the  pseudo-Psellian 
paraphrasis,447 and four contain our passage: R! = Ricc. gr. 30 
(K. II. 10),448 M11 = Ambr. L 116 sup. (gr. 502),449 U13 = Marc. Gr. 
IX, 33 (1352),450 and lastly V4 = Vat. gr. 29,451 which is positively 
known to have been borrowed by Lascaris from the Vaticana in 
1516452 and so it is the main candidate for a detailed 
investigation. 

Other material stems perhaps from a manuscript of the h 
family:453 at N 103 AUkwv 7 fia méAovtat La shows a scholion 
absent from the main tradition of D, but present in A h(AgBd 
Ge M!P11), and in the Etymologicum Magnum (423.20 
Kallierges). At A 171 agvéew Lascaris’ edition supplements the 
D-scholium as follows: 


A171 agvéeww: anavtAjoew, Tpoowpevoetv: ZQX La (and h) | To 6€ 


dAov OvY UmoAaUBAavW Sé og, ONoiv, Euod AmOvTOS KATAOTPEWAL THV 
*TAvov, Kai TOAD TAODTOV AaBetv La 


In this case too, the added text matches a scholium preserved — 
according to Erbse’s apparatuses — in A and h(Ag M !P 11) 454 as 
well as a marginal gloss of MS Oxford, New College 298 (08 
Allen, Os Dyck), f. 136v, p. 302 Dyck.4ss It is also registered as a 
marginal noteass in the copy of the editio princeps of the 
Homeric poems (Florence, 1488) annotated by Ianos Lascaris457 
and now in Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, Réserve Yb 
3. No other noteworthy addition4ss of the editio princeps is 
present in the Paris incunable, which, in spite of its connection 
with Lascaris, must be discarded as a source of these 
complements. 

Some additions seem to be traceable to the use of Eustathius 
— as has been suggested (see above) — whose Parekbolai Lascaris 
owned in Par. gr. 2695 and 2701 for the Iliad and Par. gr. 2702 
for the Odyssey.459 


New scholia 


B 504 TAicoavta: mpomapogutOvwe we ylyavta La4co 

cf. Eustath. 269, 19-20 = JI. 1.411.27-412.4 van der Valk: T@ 5& TOvw 
TAiooac TAicoavtos, we yiyas yiyavtos. oi 6& LYoAtaoTai Paow, STL 
YY wév ouvnOeta mpomeptoma TAtooavta A€youoa, fh S& totopia 
TIPOTIAPOSUVEL TO GVOUA 


B 571 Opvetdc: kwunv Apyetac La 
cf. Eustath. 291, 25 ff. = Jl. 1.448.25 ff. van der Valk Opvetai 6€ ) Siva 
Tov t Opveai — toto yap WdALoTa Ev Koti] xpNoEet KEiTal — KWEN 
éotiv Apyeiag Kata TOV Tewypdq@ov. (Strab. 8.6.17 (376 C.)) ... 
KaAeitat S€ oUTWC ft ATO ... ) OUWVUEWS Opvea TH TMOTAUG. TOUTO SE 
kai 0 Tewypd@os nol A€ywv, KTA. 


Z 40 Ggavte: 8pavoavtec La 


cf. Eustath. 623, 36 = Jl. 2.238.14-15 van der Valk “6Gw €évt 
BAapOevte LUPLKivw ayKVAoV Gpua Géav7’ év TPWTW PLU”, 6 EOTL 
Opavoavtec, KAdoaVTEG, KATA PULOV, “AVTW UEV EBATHV” Kal E&fjc 
perhaps also E 447 ioygatpa: 1) ioic, 6 eott BEAEot, yaipovoa, 
TOUTEOTL TOEIKN) La 

cf. Eustath. 772, 45 = Il. 2.793.7-8 van der Valk Toxéatpa S€ 6Tt fh, WC 
Kai 71pd0 OAlLywv EppeOn, xEovoa iovs fF yaipovoa iotcs We TOELKH, 
TOAAaXo @aivetat 


Additions to existing scholia 


A 161 ovv Te LEyaAw amétioav: anéSwKav. Agistet SE TO, YOAW. tv’ H, 
ovv LEydaAw yOAW ZYQX La | f TOKW FTOL MOLVA, MPOOTiUW La 

cf. Eustath. 458, 44-45 = Il. 1.726.7-8 van der Valk kai ovy’ amAddc, 
dAAG obv LEydAW Kai TOKW Kai MOLVA, TOUTEOTL TpOOTiLW. Here P3V5 
had the scholion, but without the expansion of La 


K 418 Eoydpat mupai. SnaAot S€ h A€Elg Kai TH Eotiav, Kai TO 
pumapov Kai KkavOév ~Akoc, kai TOV BwHOv. ZYQOXA La h | we map’ 
Evputi6n év Hpakasi. kai tiv Kupiwcs Aeyouévnv ZQXA La h | 
éoyapay, Tv un éxovoav bipn, GAY emi yij\¢ OVoaY, f KOIANV. 68Ev kai 
TO EV OWUATL KOtAG EAKN Eoxdpat map’ iatpoic La 

cf. Eustath. 815, 11-13 = Il. 3.101.12-16 van der Valk To 6& éoydpa 
KATA TOVG TAAALOVS WC OUWVULOV oNPaivel TOAAA. A€yeTal yap 
oUTW Kai 6 Bwuds, wo Tap’ Evputidn év Hpakaei, SnAoi S€, paoiv, 4 
Agétg Kai PUTOv Kai KavOEev EAKOc Kai THV KUpiwce S€ AEyouevnV 
éoyapav tiv un Exovoav inpoc AAA’ Emi yij¢ OVOaV Fj KOIANV. 68ev kai 
TO EV OWLATL KOTAG EAKN Eoydpat iatpiKHc KaAobvtat 


In fact, a good quantity of the material added by Lascaris also 
occurs in two closely related manuscripts,461 Par. gr. 2681 
(P3)4ce2 and Vat. gr. 30 (V5).463 The former, restored4c4 and 
annotated4és by Lascaris, seems to be — as suggested also by the 
textual evidence — the source of Lascaris’ additions. 

At Z 44 the editio princeps brings out a scholion that 
Marchinus van der Valkass judged to be a genuine D-scholion 


since it does not appear in bT (as, on the contrary, happens for 
a similar addition at Z 40 avtw uév éBrtNv).467 Vittorio de 
Marco - in the apparatus of his unfinished critical edition - 
identified the sources of the several portions of the scholionses 
as “non e scholiis minoribus hausta, sed e laciniis undique 
collectis resarta”. All this material is actually already collected — 
in a richer form — by Eustathius, in the commentary to I 346; 
from where it is transcribed next to our Homeric passage in 
MSS Escorialensis y.I.1 (E3), Leidensis Voss. gr. F 64 (Le), Par. gr. 
2681 (P3), and Vat. gr. 30 (V5). Now, in P8V5 it appears nearly 
exactly as in the editio princeps. 


Z 44 So0Atydok lov Eyxoc: 

TO gic SoAtyov StdoTHUA Kiely SuvVdpEVOV. TAEOVdoaVTOS TOU Go, WC 
Kai év T@ Oedo0SoToc. "H, TO paKpov, ov H OKLA SOAYH. TodTO Sé éK 
tov MapaKoAovOovvtos. "H, dep, Sta TO OKLA EVTPAYfVval, SOALYOV 
yéyove La 

TO gic SoAtyov StdoTHUA Kiely SuUVAGUEVOV. TAEOVAOAVTOS TOD O, WC 
Kai év T@ GedoSotoc. "H, TO uakpov, od Kai | oKLa SOALyH. TodTO Sé 
ék Tov mTapaKkoAovGotvtos. “"H, omep, Sta TO OKLA EKTPAMAVAL, 
SoAyov yéyovev P3V5 

“Ott SoALyOoKLOV Eyyoc, WS Kai AAAayoU eppEOn, TO eic SoALyOv 
SidotTnua Kai yaKpov kietv [Kvetv Le] SuvduEevov [kai add. Le] 
MAEOVAGAVTOS TOD G, WC Kai Ev TH BEdaSoTOC. f OU OKLA SOALKH, iva 
€k TOU MAapakOAOVBotvTOS SNAOT TO Lakpov. f OmEp SLA TO Ev OKLE 
exTpagijvat yeyove SoaAtyov, 6 kai Aveyotpeges [AveuotpagEées Le] 
“Ounpos kadei. kpatatad wev yap Ta eiAnOepovuEva, evVoveotepa 6 
TA OkKLATpapoUUEVA. Le ad Z 44 = Eustath. 422, 26 (Il. 2.239.17-21 
van der Valk, ad T 346) 


Another relevant passage is the extensive supplement 
appended by the editio princeps469 to sch. D T 119 AAkuyvnys 8’ 
amémavoe. This supplement does not appear in any of the MSS 
that have been suggested as a possible source of Lascaris’ 


additions,470 Escorialensis y.I.1 (E3),471 Escorialensis Q. I. 2 (E4), 
and Leidensis Voss. gr. F 64 (Le),472 but it is present in its 
entirety473 in Par. gr. 2681 (P3), f. 242r, and in Vat. gr. 30 (V9), f. 
240v. 


T 119474 AAkurvne 8 anémavoe: Zevc utyeic Ti HAektpvovoc 
AAkunvy Ov TpdrTOV eipntat ev 
Ti] &, €ykvov KaTE€oTNOE, UEAAOVONGS SE TikTElv WLOGEV Ev BEoIc TOV 
éxeivy TH huepa 
yevynbevta THv €& avtod Bactevoetv. “Hpa && CnAotumWs 
dtate8eion Tas pEv AAKUVNS 
wédivac éméoyev, AvtiBeiav 8, iv Twvec Nuxismny eimov, TiYv 
LOevéAov yuvaika kuo~opotoav 
[5] Evpvo@ga éentdunvov texetv émoinoev, 60ev kai Ta EmtTduNva 
VEVVWUEVA THOMAS LOtpav 
eiAnye. Bactetc Sé WV Evpvob8evc Hpakaei tovs GOAous émétacoe, 
oc TEAELWOUC KATH TAC 
AOnvac kai ANOAAWVOG UT0OHKas ABavaocias LETEAaBe. A 
d(ZE4LeQU!8Y La) 
h(AgBdBm12M1MsM11P11R1U4) | m@c TA EMTAUNVLATA CwoyovotvvTaL, 
Ta S€ OKTAUNVLATa Ov. Kai 
Agyouev Tpetc Kiwijoetc éxetv TO Bpe@oc ev TH yaotpi. THV Kata & 
ufjva, Ka’ Av Tac MUOLKAG 
[10] €u@aivet Kkiwnoetc, kai étt tThv Kad’ EBSou0Vv, Kad’ HW Exel Kivnolw 
Tic Eig PMc TpPOdSov. AAA’ 
Y uAthp advvatet kai dwpdc éottv anoBareiv. Sta ToUTO ylyvetat 
kai €Tépa KivNols KATA TOV 
6 , Ka’ iv éxet Tpdc Suvdpewe Kai  UATHP anoBareiv avto. ai Sé 
KLVYGELS EVTAKTUWG iG 8 
ei’ obTWC eic TpEtc, Wo EVOVEVEoTEpaAL. Eita Eic SUO Ufjvac, We éTL 
evoevéotepar g& wv 
amoteAeitat TO Evvedunvov. oUTwWs Exovot kai ai OnGpat andtpipry, 
wpworTnta, Kai 
[15] amoBoAny tis UNTpOs, Kad’ Hv amoBAAAEL FH UNnTHp Otav Enpavf TO 
HETAgD TS UNTPOS Kat 


THIS OTWPAG AEyOUEVOV TLOUATLOV. Eig TOivUV TOV EBSOLOV Lfj\va, émtei 
éyet kivnovy Tic eic 
o@< mpoddou: ei y€vytat TOTO, AAyet uEV fH UATHP, TO SE BpEwos 
OwCEeTaL KaTd 6 TOV OV 
ouvexobc Ktvijoewc ovanc Mpoc TOV 4 , Kai StaKomeionc éxeivnc, 
ATOAAUTAL TO 
KUVO@MOPOUHEVOV kai TOAAAKLC Kai H UTP. eis yap THv ovveyfl 
kivyow ei yéevntat Tufjotc emi 
[20] mAgov BAdmtEL, Kai SiAoV eK Tic MAEBoTOUiac. P3 V5La | oi 5 
TIu8ayopetot kai padnpatiKas 
HTOL ApLOuntiKGs TH aitiav amosiddaov, A€yovtec: ExKeioOw 
TPiyWVOV OKAANVOV 10a B Y , 
éyov Ti ev ad B , povddwv & . tHV 6€B Pp , wovddwv é . pavepov 
6TL kaTA TOUG IIv8ayopEiouc 
Onevyp ,Kaio€g GPpevec, we mepittot 6 S€S OfjAuC, We PTLOC. 
memoAuTAactacbw 66 emi 
TOV E , yiVOVTALK .KaLO€ , EM’ EaUTOV KE , QUOD HE . TATA Eni TO 
fuLou Tob EuBadsod Tod 
[25] Tptywvou fTol TOV ¢ , yivovTal GO , A TEPLEXOVOL YPOVOV UNnVaV 
6 .nddw tov 8 éni tov é ; 
yivovtatk .tTOVY émMiTOVE , ylvovTaLlé , OOD AE . Tata Emi TO 
fuLov Tod EuBadod Tod 
TPlyWVOVU TOV ¢ , OLOd oi . A MEpteYoUVOL yPOvov ENVOV C . MAA 
TOVY , emi TOVE , pivOVTALLe . 
£Q’ EAUTOV yivovTal KE , OOD LL . TADTa Ei TO HULoU TOD EuPadob 
TOV G , pivovtatop . Kai 
MEPLEXOUGL YPOVOV UNVOV 1H . émtei ObV Udvov emi tHVO Kaic KATO 
QUOLKTV OUUTTAOKHV 
[30] appevoc, Kai OnAeoc TOU E Kaid Kai , oi dpiWuoitHvl Kaid 
yivovtat, eikdtwes Ta OUTW 
TUKTOUEVAa Cwoyoveital. emi S& THV  UNVvds, ov maiveTtal AppEevoc 
OVUTIAOKN POs TO GfjAv. oOUTE yap O € , oUTE Op yivovTat emi TOV 
& , 6c ott OfAuc. eikdtwe obV Tapa PLOW oOvGNE TIC GULTAOKiIc, OU 
Cwoyoveital TA TLKTOLEVG P3V5La (sim. alii, cf. n. 79) 


8 OKTAUNVLATA: OKTW- V5 9 Exe: yet P3V5— Kata d ufjva: KATA TOV 


& fiva P3V5 11 yivetat P3V5 13 eic tpeic: eic tpia P3V5 - 
evobEeveoTtEpal: -pov P3V5 — evob_eveotepal2: dabeveaBEpov P3V5 14 
oUTWs éxovOL kai: OUTW yap Kai P3V5 15 amoBdAAEL ATOBAAEL P3 17 
Kata S€ TOV: KaTa yap TOV P3V5 — fH : d6ySoov V5 — dv: dv Emi P3 Pc, dv 
émtel vid. P3ac, ov: émtei V5 18 ovveyods: des. e corr. P3 — mpodc TOV 6: 
mpoc Tov C coni. Rufus 1559475 20 oi S€: oi pap P3V5 22 Ti SB 
Lovddwv é : THv Sé€B YP povddwvy , tiv Séd P povddwvé P3VS, 
TH 56&€ a4 Y povddwv y post povddwv é add. Hervagius 1541 
Schrevel 1656 Cambridge 1689476 Barnes 1711 Heyne 1821 Heyne 
1834 23-24 éni Tv & : sic P3V5La, lege éni tov & (cf. infra) 24 kai 6 
& , £0’ EQUTOV KE : KaLO K , £Q’ EaUTOV KE V5 26 Eni TO tou: Eri 
TH Hutou P3, emi Ta NUiov V5 28 Kai Tov € ante &q’ EauTov add. 
P3V5 (recte) — émi TO: emi TA V5 30 Kai y : Kai om. V5 32 emi TOV é: 
eri tov §& P3VS 33 Cwoyovettat recte P3V5 Schrevel 1656 Cambridge 
1689, Cwoyouveitat La Hervagius 1541 


This texta77 combines a physical and a mathematical 
explanation of why seven-month- and nine-month-old children 
survive birth, but eight-month-old children do not. These are 
exactly the two kinds of explanation that John Pediasimos 
Pothosa7s declines to deal with in his short essay Ilept 
ENTAUNVWV Kal EVVEAUNVWV.479 

At line 22 (of the text above) both P32 and V5 show the sound 
text, whereas the ed. pr. omits some words owing to a saut du 
méme au méme (cf. also line 26 kai Tov € P3V5, om. La); but at 
lines 24, 28, and 30 it is only P3La that show the correct reading, 
while V5 has a (slightly) corrupt one (the opposite, again a mere 
slip, happens at line 13), and at line 16 Lascaris’ kata 5é Tov 
dv ovvexots stems from P?’s kata S€ TOV _ Ov En(e)i ouvexods, 
rather than from V*s kata 5€ Tov f_ ov: Emtei ovvexots. 

Also several other supplements to existing D-scholia specific 
to the editio princeps are in both P3 and V5, but the agreement is 
often better with the former. 


T 362 xKdpv8o0cg oddAov: van Thiel rightly connects Lascaris’ 
supplement (at the end of the D-scholion) kai ‘paAnpt@oa nétpa 
(Lycophr. 188), Kai ‘gadnpltowvta KbuaTta’ (N 798-799) with 
Eustathius 424, 9; but his immediate source was most likely P3, 
where the D-scholion runs above the Homeric verse and between 
the two columns of the Homeric text, in a slightly abbreviated 
form, but supplemented, at the end, by these exact words extracted 
from a wider Eustathian text. The supplement is also present in V5 
(f. 34v), with some minor mistakes (bAot instead of fAot in the D- 
scholion, paAAnpL@oa and maAAnptowvta in the expansion). 


E 178 émtufjvic: émivovoc opyy: van Thiel traces to Herodianus the 
material added by Lascaris after Opy¥ (h émi mEptoon ws TO Body 
émtBouKoAos avip); but cf. P3 (s.l. and in the inner margin): 4 éni 
Teploor) wo Kai TO Botv éemiBovKdAOS avip, Nf Opyh émivovoc 
(meptoon 0 TO Bobv éemtBouKdAos avijp V5 s.1.) 


E 629 Wpoev ... Kpatat): this is an exegetical scholion transmitted 
by b(BCE3E?4) T, but also by Q and some h-manuscripts; at the end, 
after eic Kpritnv éxoutoev, b adds ag’ Ac aot Lapmndsd6va yevéobar; 
P3 (f. 61v) and V5 (f. 67v) add further on Mivwa kai Padduavévv; 
and we find in the Lascariana aq’ jg pact LapmndSova yevéoSat Kai 
Mivwa kai PaSduavéuv. 


A 736 ovpgepopueo—a: ovuvnvexOnuev: La adds ovveBdAouev eic 
udaxny: cf. P3 (f. 153v) and V5 (f. 150r) cvumepeoBat TO ouUBaAsiv 
(cuuBdAAELv V5) gic UayNV AQ’ WV Kai GvVEBOAN 6 MOAEUOC (TTOAEULOG 
V5) kai OUUMEPTH ApETnh oiovel KTA. 


Finally, several other short scholia added by the editio princeps 
seem to derive from material present in Par. gr. 2681, but not in 
Vat. gr. 30.480 Excluding the material present in Psellos’ 
paraphrasis too,481 they are: 


A 98 mpiv y’ Gro: UmepBatov (= P3 s.1.) — A 477 wavn: E~avn (einep 
KAAS NUEpA EMavy P3 in mg.) — B 535 mepnv: népav (pav vid. P3 s.1.) 
- E 236 éAdooy: ameAdon (ameAdon, anaydyn P3 sl.) - E 751 


avakAivat StaoTteiAal, avacvuy@oat, avaotetaat (StaotetAat P3V5 s.L., 
avacuy@oat, dvakivijoat P3 sl. from a different hand) - E 784 
Hboev: EQwWvNoE (EMWVNoE P3 s.L.) — Z 32 evipato: éMdvevoe 
(€~ovevoe(v) P3 s.L.) — © 554 elato: exabECovto (€xa8evto P3 s.1.)— A 
399 én€teAAe: emétattev (= P3 s.1.) — A 403 oyOrjoasc: AumNOPeic (= P3 
s.l.) -— A 553 avtiov: kata mpdowmov (= P3 s.1.) — M 259 éudyAevov: 61a 
UoyA@v exivovv (= P3 sl.) — M 339 inmoKduwv: éxovodv Kduas & 
immeiwvy tTpty@v (= P3 s..) — M 414 paAdov: fh TO Tpdtepov (4 
mTMpotepov P3 s.l.) — M 414 énéBptoav: Bapeic emfAPov Toic Ayatoic 
(Bapgwe AABov totic Ayatoic P32 sl.) - O 245 oAtynmedewv: 
OALyOOUUdY (= P3 s.1.) — O 263 otatéc: dvanemauuEevos, totaLEVvoG 
(avamertavuEevos Psell., iotauevoc P3 s.].) — P 557 €ooetat: yevroetat 
(yevnoetat P3 in mg.) 


Kk 


In conclusion, we have identified - I hope plausibly - the 
sources of an important portion of the material added by the 
editio princeps to Q (Vat. gr. 33), the manuscript of the D-scholia 
that has been used as the main exemplar. This material, of 
which a definite source is now recognized, must accordingly be 
removed from the text of an edition of the D-scholia (but not 
from the apparatuses, for obvious historical reasons). 

Other sources (perhaps a manuscript from the h family) 
must, in all likelihood, be added, and the particular manuscript 
of Psellos’ paraphrasis used by Lascaris is still to be identified. 
Therefore, our findings are far from conclusive. 

It seems certain that any new edition of the scholia to the 
Iliad must involve a systematic examination of the huge 
amount of manuscript material that has come down to us. And 
also that the scrutiny of the printed tradition of these texts will 
be rewarding not only with respect to cultural history — which 
would be precious in any case — but also, although on a smaller 
scale, for the constitution of the text. 


Appendices 


1.Scholienbestand of Q (and U'8) in Iliad Q 


hyp. I, hyp. , 2 1 AdtO & aywv, Q 2 Sdpmoto yeSovto, Q 124 
évtTUvovto, 2 8 meipwv, Q 11 TOTE SE, Q 12 StwevEokev, Q 105 
dAaotov, Q 12 dAvWv, Q 125 Adotoc, Q 96 AtdCeto KBua, 2 102 
Opegev, Q 91 Axpita, Q 125 igpevto, Q 128 Téo uEexpL, Q 129 
éSeat, Q 147 ifn, 2 139 THS’ ein Os Grotwva MEpoL, Q 137 vexpoto 
S€5ef0, Q 151 dyotto, Q 141 vndv ayvpet 2 153 mourdv, Q 153 
omdooouEeV, 2 157 GoKxoroc, 2 157 AAITHUWV, Q 158 ikéTtEew, Q 
158 meodioetat, Q 162 épupov, Q 163 évtuNds ev yxAaivy 
KEKAAUUUEVOG, Q 164 Kdmpoc, Q 165 kateunoato, Q 185 Epvset, 
Q 187 evduKéwe, 2 166 vuoi, 2 172 dcooouEVN, 2 190 SmAtoat, Q 
168 Kéato, 2 190 meipww0a, Q 191 Knwevta, Q 192 KéSptvov 
vWdgopov, Q 192 yArvea, Q 194 Sidbev, Q 198 aivdds, Q 202 
ékAeo, Q 205 atSipeov htop, Q 206 aiproet, Q 207 wunotiie¢, Q 
189 hutoveiny, Q 213 mpoogtoa, Q 211 apyinosas, Q 213 avtita, 
Q 214 od € kakliCduevov, Q 219 dpvic KaKdc, Q 222 
voogtcoiueba, 2 227 yoou &§ épov einv, Q 22 yeveaivwv, Q 29 
veikeooev, Q 24 KAétat & OTpUvECkoV EVOKOTIOV ApyELMOovTHy, 
Q 221 OvookKGos, 2 221 iepijec, Q 228 OwpPlayudv, Q 227 && Epov 
elny, Q 228 éemtOnjuata, Q 232 tdAavta, 2 230 amAoisac, 2 235 
eEotnv, Q 228 avewyev, Q 238 aioypoic, Q 239 Eppete, Q 239 
ereyyxéec, Q 240 kndnoovtes, 2 247 Sieme, Q 241  dvdcao8e, 2 
245 Kepatcouevny, 2 248 onepyouEevolo, Q 248 dudKAa, Q 250 
TIoAitny, 2 253 katn@oves, Q 254 nepaoG8at, Q 255 mavanotuos, 
Q 261 xopotturinow dptoto., Q 257 inmioxdpuny, 2 58 Oroato, 
Q 262 émtSrulolt ApmaKTipec, Q 267 mpwtomayéa, Q 78 “IuBpos, 
Q 269 dugadrdev, Q 269 oinKeoot Q 54 kwonv yap Sn yatav 
deikicetc, Q 270 Cvyddecuov, Q 272 néCn emi mpwtn, Q 19 
deikeinv, Q 29 veikeooe Beds, Q 29 ecoavdoy, 2 30 fvnoev, Q 


30 payAoovvny, 2 33 SnAnuoves, Q 41 yvauntov, Q 40 évaiotuot 
opévec, 2 45 oivetat, Q 47 He Kaoiyvntov OuoydoTPpLov HE Kal 
vidv, Q 48 uEOijKev, Q 57 oun, 2 46 OAgoaL Q 60 atitnAa, 2 65 
amookvsuatve, Q 68 émei OUTL OiAWV HudpTave SWpwv, Q 71 
KAg€Wat pev edowpev, Q 24 évoKonov, Q 73 uNtnp 
TApHEUBAWKEV, 2 80 Budodv, Q 75 muKLvov EmtoG, Q 79 LEiAavt Q 
80 yoAvBSaivy, Q 81 Bods Képac, 2 94 EoB0G, Q 251 AnipoBov Te 
{Ildptv te} Kai Inmd8oov, Q 81 Epyetat EupEuavta, Q 272 Eotopt, 
Q 272 éni S& Kpikov EoTtopt BaAAOV, Q 273 En’ OUMAACV, Q 274 
yAwxiwva, Q 274 éyvauavy, Q 275 én’ anvnco, Q 277 
évteotepyous, Q 278 Muooi, Q 279 trayov Cuyov, Q 283 
ayyiuoaAov, Q 241 (ovdcac8e), Q 293 Kai ev Kpdtoc éoti 
UEYLOTOV, Q 292 oiwvdv, Q 287 TH, Q 300 eteyevn, Q 303 
axnpatov, 2 302 Tapinv, 2 296 édv dyyedov, Q 304 xépviBov, Q 
306 Epxet, Q 309 éreewvov, Q 315 TedetoTatov, 2 316 LOpevov, 2 
316 mepkvov, Q 317 vogdpolto, Q 319 eioato, Q 318 évdKANis 
dpapuia, 2 324 tetpdKuKAov, Q 322 omepyduevoc, Q 324 
amrvyv, 2 323 ep.tdourtov, Q 341 eo’ bypry, 2 326 eMéerwv, Q 342 
ameipova, 2 335 étatpioatto, Q 345 Kpatuc, 2 343 BéAyet, Q 347 
aiounthp. 2 348 mpOtov vmNnvhTH, 2 348 xapteotatn HBn, 2 352 
€§ Ayxtwoaoto, Q 349 ueya ofjpa tapes “TAoto éAaooay, Q 354 
@padséos voov épya TéTUKTAL, 2 355 Stappaioat, 2 360 Tagwy, Q 
360 éptovvioc, Q 362 iOvvetc, Q 365 avdpotoL, 2 370 ovdév, Q 
367 oveiata, Q 358 obv S€ yépovtt vdos xUTO, 2 359 opBai Sé 
Tptxes éotav, Q 369 anayvveocbat Q 371 anadggjoatut Q 375 
OSoutdpov, Q 377 mémvvcat, Q 388 oitov, Q 388 amdTUOV, Q 376 
aictov, Q 391 Kvdtaveipn, 2 390 melpa eueio yepate, Q 376 
ayntdc, Q 387 téwv, Q 392 evte, Q 396 uia 8’ Hyaye vnic 
evepyns, 2 400 uetamadAduevoc, Q 403 (doyaAdwot), 2 404 
ioxetv, Q 409 pedeioti, Q 413 abtwe év KALoin, Q 414 evdAai, Q 
418 aioyvvet Q 415 apnipdtous, 2 417 aKnSEéotwe, 2 418 Betoto 
Kev, Q 419 Eporetc, 2 420 utapos, Q 420 péuvKev, Q 421 étumn, Q 


A425 évaiowa, Q 426 ei mot’ Env ye, Q 428 émeuvioavto, Q 433 
mTelpa, Q 757 mpdoatosc, Q 428 aion, Q 425 SiSodvat, Q 429 
diAEtoov, 2 430 ovv ye Beotouy, 2 434 tapes Ayija, 2 434 KEAN, 
Q 436 ovAevey, Q 439 ov Kev Tic TOL TOUTOV OVOGOdEVOS, Q 
438 OuapTtéwv, 2 439 dvocoduevos, 2 444 Sdpra, Q 446 anwoev, 
Q 446 oxfjac, 2 450 Sotpa, 2 450 Képoavtec, 2 450 épetav, Q 
451 dAaxyvnevt’ 6pogov, Q 451 Aetuwvdbev AuNnoavtec, ** 
épuuviy, ** epvovow, Q 453 otavupotow, 2 453 BUpNny, Q 453 
éemtBAnc, Q 454 énippfoceoKov, 2 460 GuBpotoc, Q 464 
ayamacéuev, Q 475 €5w6f\c, Q 478 Kvoe, Q 487 THAikov, Q 488 
dugic edvtec, 2 496 ifs, Q 489 apy, Q 496 vndvos, Q 446 wréev, 
Q 462 ovd’ AyUAEWS OMOaAuOToLW, 2 476 Ett Kai MapéKeEtTo 
Tpameca, Q 500 auvvduevovy, 2 503 aideio, 2 506 dpeyecOat Q 
528 édwyv, Q 463 dM8aAuovs eioetul, 2 480 we & 6tav avdpa at 
TUK AGBN ... Kai TA Efjc, Q 491 enei EAmetat, Q 506 avSpoc 
mTatSOMOvolo ToT oTOUA yXEeIp’ OpeyeoBal, Q 525 éméeKAwoev, Q 
526 axndéec, Q 510 EdAvobeic, Q 524 Kkpvepoto, Q 507 vg’ ivEpov 
poe yooto, Q 513 tetapmeto, Q 518 (avoxeEo), Q 527 Soroi yap 
te miBot katakeiatat év Atos ovSEL kai TA EEijc, Q 531 Avypdv, Q 
529 kaupigasc, Q 530 GAAoTE UEv Te KAK® 6 ye KUpETaL, GAAoTE 8’ 
£00AQ), Q 530 KUpeTal, 2 531 AWBNTOV, Q 532 BovBpwottic, Q 533 
mottd, 2 533 Tetiwévoc, Q 536 6ABW, Q 539 yovr, Q 539 
KPELOVTWY, 2 540 mavawplov, 2 541 Kopilel Q 542 Kjdwv, Q 544 
AgoBos Gvw Maxapos é60c, 2 544 éépyet, Q 598 THv ETEpov, Q 
545 dmetpoc, Q 551 mpiv Kakov GAAO TdOno8a, 2 557 ~aoac, Q 
567 peTtoxAiooelev, 2 569 UN of yepwv ov’ avTOv Evi KALoinoww 
dow, 2 546 kexdo@al, 2 556 amdvato, 2 545 ameipwv, Q 570 
aAitwuat, Q 559 tov 8 dp’ vmddpa idwv, Q 572 OvUpace, Q 579 
peov, 2 566 mvAaxkotc, 2 577 kaAtopa, 2 580 évvntov, Q 584 
XOAOV OVK EPvOalToO, 2 595 anoddcoouat 2 592 oKvdspatveuev, 
Q 597 KAtouG, Q 594 émei ov LoL detkéa SGxKev Arowwa, Q 578 
evoowTpov, 2 607 iodoKketo, Q 567 petoxAlooetev, Q 614 


oiomdAotow, 2 611 Aaovs S€ AiBous Toinoe Kpoviwv, Q 584 
épvoatto, Q 616 vuugdwy, 2 616 ai 7 aug’ AyxEeAwLov 
Eppwoavto, Q 621 apyVa@eEov, Q 625 Enévetue, Q 630 dacoc, Q 
632 ayabny, Q 633 Tapmnoay, 2 635 A€Eov, Q 527 oVSeEL Q 527 €v 
Atos o06el, Q 617 Bedv ex KnSea TéGoEL, Q 622 AuMeTov, Q 640 
avafis év xOpTotc, 2 615 LimvaAov, Q 641 macduny, 2 602 kai yap 
Tv nbKouos NwBn euvnoato oitov, Q 642 AavKavins, Q 644 
déuvia, Q 642 ovtL Temdounv, 2 646 goacPa, Q 648 
éyKovéovoal, 2 657 mooofjpap, 2 618 pedwueda, 2 637 Uvoavy, 2 
661 Oeinc, Q 670 oxnow, 2 671 éni kapn® xeipa yépovtos 
édAaBe Seéttépny, Q 657 Ktepelféuev, Q 673 mpodduw, Q 692 
TOpOV, 2 665 SaivuTto Aadc, Q 696 éAwv, Q 696 oiuwyf, 2 700 
Hlépyapov, 2 701 dotuBowtTny, 2 704 dec8e, Q 708 adoxeTov, Q 
709 EUUBANVTO, 2 716 ovpevot, Q 720 TPNTOIG, 2 720 dolsovs, Q 
725 am’ ai@voc, 2 728 ABnv, Q 728 ifec8at, 2 729 emiokomos, Q 
730 pvoxev, Q 731 oyfjoovtat, 2 730 Kedvadc, 2 730 éoxEc, Q 733 
detkéa, Q 734 aeOAevwv, 2 734 mpd dvaxTos, Q 734 duEriyou, Q 
739 éoxe, Q 741 apntov, 2 747 adwwod, Q 731 oiyfjoovtat Q 734 
tig Ayatav piet yetpocg EAwv, Q 753 autyOaArdecoay, Q 755 
pvotaceokev, Q 754 tavankél, Q 758 dv TV apyupdtogoc 
ATOAAWV oic Ayavoiat PéAEoot EolyouEVOS KaTEME@veEV, Q 757 
mpdopatosc, Q 757 Epanetc, Q 759 ayavois Bedgeoo. Q 765 Ady 
yap viv pot T68¢ eikootov étoc éotiv 2& ob éxetOev EBnv, Q 767 
dovenraov, 2 768 évintol, Q 770 exuph, 2 771 Tapatpapevos, 2 
772 ayavowpoovvn, 2 773 Guuopov, Q 775 mavtec S€ ye 
meoptkactvy, Q 776 aneipwv, Q 781 mnyatvetv, Q 785 
@aeoiuBpotos, 2 787 UmdTh, 2 784 dyiveov, Q 793 A€yovTo, Q 
794 xateiBeto, Q 795 Adpvaxa, Q 796 uadaKoiot, Q 801 
xevavtec, Q 797 Kametov, 2 799 oKomnoil, Q 799 eiato, Q 804 
CuUotertov. 


2.Some notes on Lascaris’ rearrangement of the 
scholia 


With regard to the rearrangement of the scholia performed by 
the editio princeps, I take some examples from book Q (the one 
van Thiel used to illustrate omissions of the Lascariana).482 
At times it has not been successful: the placement remains 
incorrect e.g. at Q 595 anodSdoooual, 2 592 oxvduatvéeuev; the 
placement is incorrect in a different way from the exemplar 
e.g. at Q 559 tov 8 dp’ Umddpa idwv which is between 2 570 
aAitwuat and Q 572 8vpace in Q, but between 2 566 MvAdKoUG 
and Q 569 un of yepwv ov& avtov Evi KALoinow édow in the ed. 
pr. 
The rearrangement led 
—to the removal of scholia that do not refer to the Homeric text: 
post Q 451 épuuviv: ioxupdy, doaaf| add. ZQU18, Epvovow: 
@vuAdooovot add. ZXQU18: neither épuuviv nor épvovotw 
appear in Iliad Q - and épvuvnv is quite unknown to Homer 
— and the scholia are accordingly omitted by the ed. pr.; for 
further examples see e.g. post A 67 SetSiooec8at ZQX, om. 
La; post K 133 mpotpomadsnv: mpo8Uuws ZYQX, om. La; post A 
223 eiow Sduaooev: EvSov StEKovev ZYQ, om. La; post E 445 
AVTLOW: HETAAHnWouat ZYQX, om. La (= sch. D N 752) and 
mMéTETO: Etpexev UmEpBoAKKHG ZYQX, om. La (cf. N 755 
[lemma], E 366 [gloss]); post © 512 dveipeto: advnpwtncev 
YQX, om. La (for the lemma cf. ® 508, n 21); etc. 
-to adjust the lemma (and the corresponding gloss) to the 
Homeric text: 2 335 étatpioatto: etaipov AdBn, ovvepynoet 
Q / etatpioat [~ Hom.]- étaipw BonOfjoat La — Q 413 abtwes 
(av- Q) év KAtoin KTA. Q / abTWSs Ev KALoinot [= Hom. v.l.] KTA. 


La; for further examples see e.g. B 663 6Coc Apewc 
TOAEULKOG Q / 6Cov [= Hom.] Apews: moAeutKov La — B 695 
avOeudeooav: AvOn wépovoav Q / AvOeudevta [= Hom.]: avn 
epovta, MuTOIc HaAEpov La (for muTOIc Oadepov cf. Eustath. 
324, 18, Il. 1.504.28 van der Valk tomoc yap avOEudEetc 0 
UTOIG BaAEpodc Kai AVONnpdos Tapa TO AvOELOV, 6 ONuatvet TO 
év80c) — B 780 véuovto: mepteBdokovto Q / véuotto [= Hom.]: 
mepteBooketo La — B 865 TadAatuéveoc: TaAaipovos Q / 
IIvAatuéveos [= Hom. v.l.]- TuAatuévous La — X 351 dAgigata: 
amo dAgippatos éAatov Q / dAgigatos: amd dAgiuuatos éAatou 
La — W 328 nv0e08at onmeocOat, OeipecOat Q / katamvOeTat 
[= Hom.]- onmetat, o8eipetat La — Y 463 viv 8’00 my KTA. Q / 
vov 8’00 mw [= Hom. v.L] KtA. La 
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oTtousaiws TIpd¢ Thy vuvi ExSoowv TlapaoKEeuaoBEtoat. Opus 
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Marta Cardin and Olga Tribulato 
Enumerating the Muses: Tzetzes in Hes. 


Op. 1 and the parody of catalogic poetry 
in Epicharmus 


(Bloom explains to those near him his schemes for social 
regeneration. All agree with him. The keeper of the Kildare Street 
Museum appears, dragging a lorry on which are the shaking 
statues of several naked goddesses, Venus Callipyge, Venus 
Pandemos, Venus Metempsychosis, and plaster figures, also naked, 
representing the new nine muses, Commerce, Operatic Music, 
Amor, Publicity, Manufacture, Liberty of Speech, Plural Voting, 
Gastronomy, Private Hygiene, Seaside Concert Entertainments, 
Painless Obstetrics and Astronomy for the People). 

James Joyce, Ulysses, ch. 15 (Circe) 


Abstract: Tzetzes’ long scholium on the first two words of 
Hesiod’s Erga preserves precious information on the Muses, 
their number and names in Hesiod, Eumelus, Epicharmus and 
Aratus, for the last three of which he is the only source. The 
first part of this paper re-examines Tzetzes’ testimony in the 
context of his exegetical activity on the great poets of the past 
and proposes a new reading for the curious name TitomAous. 
The second part focuses on Epicharmus’ catalogue in the 
context of the comedy The Wedding of Hebe, arguing that it 
represents a unique piece of epic parody characterized by Ionic 
features. 


1Introduction 


John Tzetzes — teacher, grammarian, compulsive writer of the 
Comnenian age — is famous for his exegetical works on key- 
authors of antiquity. Among these, his line by line commentary 
on Hesiod’s Erga is particularly important in that it summarises 
and thus preserves a wealth of scholarly information which 
would otherwise be lost to us. In the long scholium on the first 
two words of the poem (Movoat IItepinOev, ‘Muses from 
Pieria’), Tzetzes devotes a lengthy digression to the Muses. In 
what is, de facto, a ‘meta-catalogue’, he introduces other 
traditions on the number, names, and genealogy of the Muses 
in Hesiod (Th. 76-79) as well as in three other poets: Eumelus 
(fr. 36 Tsagalis = 35 West = 17 Bernabé = dub. 3 Davies), Aratus 
(SH 87), and Epicharmus (fr. 39 K—A.). 

Tzetzes’ scholium is the only source for the last three 
catalogues and were it only for this reason it would deserve to 
be studied and known in detail: sections 2-3 of this paper re- 
examine Tzetzes’ unique testimony within the framework of 
his ceuvre and methodology, highlighting the centrality of the 
‘catalogic trend’ in his approach to the culture of the past. 
However, Tzetzes’ extraordinary creation of a ‘catalogue of 
ancient catalogues’ revolving around the question of the Muses’ 
number has a much wider significance as it confronts 
interpreters with the core question concerning lists and their 
characteristic enumerative element, namely the criterion with 
which the enumeration is organized. Tzetzes uses the catalogic 
mode as a container which allows him to engage with the 
tradition of ancient erudite exegesis on the Muses’ myths and 
produce in an exhaustive and consequential manner those 
mythographic data which he wishes to explain allegorically. 

All the catalogues quoted in Tzetzes’ passage can be fully 


appreciated only through an intertextual approach (section 4). 
The Muses enumerated in Eumelus’ and_ Epicharmus’ 
catalogues share the common feature of having names derived 
from those of famous rivers, themselves the object of 
renowned epic catalogues. Through their names, these Muses 
come across as both original and at the same time connected 
with other catalogic traditions, which each of their names 
allows to powerfully resonate. This is especially evident in the 
case of Epicharmus fr. 39 K-—A. This stripped to the bone 
fragment laconically transmitted by Tzetzes is challenging both 
because of its philological difficulties (the name of the sixth 
Muse, TitomAous, is a hapax of suspicious formation) and of its 
function in the play The Wedding of Hebe (section 5). Often 
mistaken for a merely humorous list of deities which preside 
over fish and food, Epicharmus’ parade of Muses in fact is a 
subtly construed piece of literary parody which plays with 
famous Homeric and Hesiodic catalogues (section 6). 


2Tzetzes’ Muses: between erudition and 
allegory 


John Tzetzes wrote the scholia to the Works and Days for his 
lectures on the poem (one of the fundamental classical texts at 
Byzantium) in the early 1140s. After Proclus, he is the first 
author known to have produced a systematic commentary on 
the Erga. Tzetzes offers ample prolegomena which introduce 
the poem by means of some negative remarks on Proclus 
(aimed at explaining the correct way of commenting on a text), 
a short treatise on the ancient poetic genres, a life of Hesiod, 
and the explanation of the poem’s title, structure and purpose. 
He then accurately interprets almost every line of the Erga, 


paraphrases its meaning and touches upon a variety of topics 
(grammar, metre, rhetoric, myth and allegory).483 

The length and wealth of its erudition sets the scholium to 
line 1 apart from the subsequent scholia. After being given 
some information on the athetesis of the proem (ll. 1-4) and the 
etymology of Movoa from u® ‘to search’ (Il. 5-8 = p. 24.24-27 
Gaisf.), the reader is faced with a long digression, which is 


structured like a small, self-contained treatise on the Muses:484 
iD) methodological premises and 


structure of the discussion 
which is to follow (ll. 8-16 = pp. 
24.27-25.7 Gaisf.); 

b) catalogues of Muses and their 
allegorical meanings (ll. 17-65 
= pp. 25.8-27.15 Gaisf.); 


Co) offspring of Hesiod’s Muses (ll. 
66-77 = pp. 27.15-28.7 Gaisf.); 
Dd remonstration against an 


anonymous person who has 
compelled Tzetzes_ to list 
catalogues (ll. 78-94 = p. 28.7- 
22 Gaisf.); 

e) second introduction to the 
Muses, with another allegorical 
explanation (ll. 95-136 = pp. 
28.23-30.13 Gaisf.); 


controversy between the Muses 
from Helicon and those from 
Pieria (ll. 161-231 = pp. 31.18- 
34.22 Gaisf.). 


The precious catalogues of the Muses (b) and their offspring (c), 
which are followed by Tzetzes’ defence against the accusation 
that he indulges in erudite minutiae (d), constitute a 61-line 
self-contained piece characterised by the catalogic theme and 
set within a digression devoted to the explanation of the Muses’ 
allegorical meaning (e-g), as Tzetzes points out in the opening 
paragraph (a): 


émei Sé TIC Hpeto amopHv, tivoc évexa évvéa noiv eivat TAC 
Movoac Kai ov mAgiovac f éAdttovac, Mépe We oiov AUiv TPATOV 
TovTO émMUAvowuEOa, eita Sei~wuev unde Evvéa wovac eivat Tac 
Movoac. usta S& TAG TOUTWVY UVvOLKAS ioTopiac, isyvGco kai 
OAaMEOTATWS Kai AEMTOTATWC AAANyOpNowUEV Tic Te O Zevc, Kal 
Movoat, kai Itepia, kai EAtkwv: Kai emAvodueba émetta Tivos 
évexa €v Ti Oeoyovia && EAtK@voc tag Movoac Kade, amd dé 
Tlueptias évtabea. 


Since someone has asked, raising an aporia, why he [sc. Hes. Th. 60, 
76] says that the Muses are nine, and not fewer or more, let us 
solve this first as best as we can; we shall then show that the Muses 
are not only nine [= b]. After the mythological tales which concern 
them [= c], we shall explain with a simple style and as clearly and 
accurately as possible the allegorical meaning of Zeus, the Muses, 
Pieria and Helicon [= e-f]; we shall then explain the reason why in 
the Theogony Hesiod says that the Muses come from Helicon while 
here [sc. in the Erga] he says that they come from Pieria [= g]. 


Tzetzes’ catalogues originate from the need of discussing the 
Muses’ number and their myths (see section 3). His focus on 
allegory is easy to understand. For him, the ud8oc aAAnyopiKkdc 


is the most important of the four defining features of epic 
poetry: by explaining myths as allegories, he was able to free 
ancient texts from the accusation of paganism, while at the 
same time highlighting the mastery of the ancient poets 
(Homer in primis) who used such a refined rhetorical means.485 
In his commentaries the Byzantine scholar usually proceeds 
from the exposition of mythical facts, which he reconstructs 
from literary sources, to their allegorical interpretation. In 
scholium 1 the latter takes up considerable space, because it 
involves the delicate issue of (alleged) inconsistencies within 
Hesiod’s oeuvre: the divergence between the Theogony and the 
Works and Days as regards the Muses’ birthplace (cf. Movodwv 
‘EAtKwviddwv in Th. 1 vs. Motoat Itepindev in Op. 1). This was, 
in fact, one of the arguments adduced by ancient critics to 
question the authenticity of the proem of the Erga, and the 
issue was usually solved by applying ethical or philosophical 
interpretations.4s6 

Here Tzetzes provides his own very personal and novel 
solution (in opposition to Proclus’ astronomical allegory, in 
particular): the Muses represent the knowledge acquired by 
Hesiod through education and study; Zeus, their father, is the 
generating mind; Mnemosyne, their mother, is memory, the 
prerequisite for the mental re-elaboration of what is read; 
Pieria, the Muses’ birthplace, is the mind’s seat; Helicon, the 
place where they dance and celebrate their father with hymns, 
is nothing other than books, where knowledge is displayed and 
the mind is exalted. Thus, in the Theogony Hesiod is able to 
speak on the difficult topic of the origin of the cosmos thanks to 
the knowledge he has acquired through books (i.e. Helicon). 
But when in the Works and Days he has to introduce his 
brother to agriculture, a simple theme, he appeals to his own 
mind (i.e. Pieria).487 


Tzetzes claims to be aware that this section of his 
commentary is lengthy, but justifies this by pointing out the 
necessity to clarify a crucial point in Hesiodic exegesis which 
was misunderstood by ancient commentators, namely, the true 
meaning of the Hesiodic Muses: tatta yév 6 IIpdKaAoc: HuEic 5€ 
UlKpOV TL HaKpOAoynoavtes StaAevKdvWuUEV THY GANPELav 
(‘those are Proclus’ arguments; but we shall elucidate the truth 
by speaking at length for a little while’).4ss 

By contrast, the long catalogues of the preceding section do 
not have a hermeneutical justification: they are not 
immediately useful for the explanation of the poem. After 
producing these catalogues, Tzetzes goes on to acknowledge 
that he has indulged in erudite minutiae, and he is quick to 
blame someone else for this: as he declares, he has been 
‘corrupted’ by the anonymous ttc who questioned him about 
the Muses’ number. Tzetzes then addresses this anonymous 
person directly: 


aAAa Ti WaKpoAoyetv akaipws Yuds dvayKdletc Kai Tas AKods THV 
véwv Bodobdv amepavtoAoyiav eikaiav — kai Movod@v KatdAoyov — 
ypdwovtac; ka8arep ei un TCETCNS ETVyXaVvoOV, oikovouiav eidws Kai 
oaprvetav donaCouevos, Kai ypyCwv mAeiota ypdgetv kai Kaipta 
Bpaxéol ovyypduuaow, aA’ ov Boayéa kai MatAa TEptvEevONnUEVOLG 
EKMEPELV KAL UAKPOTATOLG TOIG PYUAOLY, WoTtEp TLVEs OinuaTiat kai 
Kpavyaool. aA’ idov oot mELBdUEVOG E—NudptnKa, Kai TOV AdyOV 
TOIg Arfpots Movodyv KataAdyots éxtétaka [...] TO 5& vv akaiplov 
TOAVAOYNUA Gov AoyLCEGOW ALApTHUA. 


But why do you force me to go on in an inappropriate manner and 
to annoy the youths’ ears by writing an interminable and useless 
lecture, that is the Muses’ catalogue? As if I were not Tzetzes, who 
knows eloquence and loves clarity, and who feels the need to write 
most appropriate things in short works and to avoid publishing a 
few stupid concepts in the shape of convoluted and verbose 


arguments, as some noisy conceited scholars do. But now, 
persuaded by you, I have stumbled: I have lengthened my 
exposition with silly catalogues of Muses [...] You are the one to 
blame for such useless wordiness!4s9 (11. 78-92 = p. 28.7-21 Gaisf.) 


Tzetzes clearly wishes to defend himself against the accusation 
of giving too much room to mythographic intricacies, and to 
catalogues in particular.490 His gusto for detailed writing and 
showing-off erudite information is well-known, so much so that 
at the beginning of his own Theogony, which he composed to 
teach the sebastokratorissa Eirene ‘the catalogue of gods and 
the race of heroes’ (8e@v Te TOV KaTdAoyov Kai yévocg TOV 
Npwwv, I. 20 Bekker), Tzetzes informs his patron that, should 
she wish so, he could address the topic in greater depth than in 
a simple and improvised work such as the one at hand. For, he 
ventures to say, 


Wc 008’ Gv Hoav éxatov ‘Ounpot kai Movoaior 
Opgéec kai ‘Hoiodsot Avtivayxot kai Atvot 

kai mdvtec GAAOL ToU;Tai kai Beoyovoypa@oL, 
Kpeittov av éypawav éuod Ta mepi TOUTWV TdvTA. 
GAN ovs’ Gv Hoav oi Geoi kai Hpwec éxeivot, 

TO yévoc toxuoav avTMv WoTtep Eyw S6dEat. 


Even if there were a hundred Homers, Musaeuses, Orpheuses, 
Hesiods, Antimachuses and Linuses and all the other poets and 
writers of Theogonies, they would not be able to tell all these myths 
better than myself. Nor, should these gods and heroes really exist, 
would they be able to illustrate their own line of descent as I can. 
(Tz. Th. 26-32 Bekker)491 


Tzetzes professes to know the catalogues of ancient characters 
better than the authors themselves, whom he proceeds to 
challenge by name! By producing yet another list, which 
contains the names of famous Classical authors, he proves his 


competence in Classical literature and at the same time casts 
himself as the heir of a whole tradition of cataloguing. He is so 
aware of the fact that catalogues were an identifying feature of 
epic narration that he takes the poetic licence to coin the names 
of the twenty Amazons killed by the Achaeans, whom he lists in 
a passage of his hexametric poem Carmina Iliaca.492 

A poet on a par with those of the past, a scholar more 
learned than the Classical authors, and also a better exegete 
than the ancient ones: by dwelling on his catalogues of Muses 
and their children, Tzetzes shows off all his qualities as a 
literary scholar.493 Hesiod’s poems were the reference works 
responsible for the canonization of the nine Muses, the 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, and yet the topic of the 
Muses’ number, which was dear to ancient scholarship, has left 
no trace in the fragments of textual criticism preserved in the 
Hesiodic scholia (at least those available to both Tzetzes and 
us).494 Despite his (ironic?) protests of innocence, Tzetzes 
therefore allowed himself to fill an important gap in Hesiodic 
exegesis. 


3Tzetzes’ catalogues: filling a gap in 
Hesiodic exegesis 


The question on which Tzetzes lingers - ‘why are there nine 
Muses, and not fewer or more?’ (see above p. 164) - is an 
ancient one. In book 9 of Plutarch’s Quaestiones convivales 
Ammonius starts the discussion on ‘uncommon opinions on the 
number of the Muses’ (mepi tob aptbuot THv Movowv doa 
A€yeTtat uf Kowdds, Q.C. 9.14 [743c-747a]) by asking the very 
same question: 6 tt S’évvéa Kai ovK EAdTTOUC OVSE MAEioUC Ap’ 
av nutv opdoetas (‘But could you tell us why nine and neither 


more nor less?’).495 Plutarch offers a detailed treatment of the 
allegorical meaning of the Muses’ number, dwelling on the 
many interpretations of the two most frequently attested 
numbers, three and nine. These interpretations are the same as 
those discussed by Diodorus Siculus (4.7.1-4) in a passage in 
which he recalls various opinions on the Muses’ genealogy, 
their virginity, and the meanings of their names. Diodorus 
states that the number nine prevailed over time because of the 
authority of its sources, namely Homer and Hesiod, whom he 
both quotes (Od. 24.60; Hes. Th. 77-—79).496 

Two other sources testify to the ancient interpreters’ 
engagement in exploring myths about the Muses. Cornutus 
(Theol. graec. 14-18) discusses the traditional genealogy and 
number of the Muses, and the etymology of their names, which 
he interprets allegorically. He also offers a close examination of 
alternative numbers (two, three, four, seven), though he does 
not identify the respective sources. Arnobius, in his Adversus 
nationes (3.37.2-38.2), interprets the contradictory information 
concerning the Muses’ genealogy, number and virginity as an 
example of the uncertainty underlying pagan beliefs. He lists a 
series of sources for the various numbers of the Muses: three, 
four, seven and eight.497 

A rich scholarly tradition therefore stands behind Tzetzes’ 
catalogues. Urged by his anonymous interlocutor — be he a 
contemporary (a pupil? a rival scholar?), an ancient author 
(perhaps Plutarch himself?) or just an ad hoc-invention to 
justify his indulging in mythographical detail —- the Byzantine 
exegete enters the ancient debate on the Muses. He first offers 
an allegorical explanation of the traditional nine Muses which 
originally combines the common arithmological 
interpretations of Pythagorean inspiration with an 
understanding of the Muses as yvwoetc.498 He then adds: 


GAAWS TE OVSE Evvea LOvov seioiv ai UvOLKai AeyduEevat Movoat, 
Ka8wso ov Te Kai EtEpot TOUTO Sogdlete, GAA’ EvunAocs yev O 
Kopiv@tog tpeic @now eivat Movoac, Ovyatépac AmdAAWwVvoc: 
Kygtootyv, AnoAAwvida, Bopuobevisba. Apatoc 8’ év Ti méunty TOV 
AOTpLK@V TEcoapas A€yeL, AlOg TOU aiBépoc Kai TAovoiacg vouons: 
Apyrv, Medétny, Oeréwony, kai Aotdyv. tivéc Sé mévte avTAC eivai 
oaow kai Ovouata éxelv THY TEVTE aidOroEewv. Enixappos 8’ év TO 
ths “HBns yduw énta Agyet Ovyatépac Itépou Kai ITtumtAntadoc 
vuuons Nevdotv, Tpitwvnv, Aownotv, Entamdpny, AyeaAwidsa, 
TitomAovv, kai Podiav. mapa Sé Hoody €v Oeoyovia Evvéa AEyovTAt 
eivat KAew, @dAeia, Evtépmn, Tepwrydopn, Epatw, TMoaAvuvia, 
MeArtouevn, Ovpavia kai KaAAtomn. 


Moreover, the so-called mythical Muses are not even nine only, as 
you and others believe, but Eumelus of Corinth [fr. 36 Tsagalis = 35 
West] says that they were three and that they were Apollo’s 
daughters: Kephiso, Apollonis, and Borysthenis. Aratus, in book 5 of 
the Astrika [SH 87], states that they were four, the daughters of 
Zeus (the ether) and of the nymph Plousia: Arche, Melete, 
Thelxinoe, and Aoide. Some report that they were five and were 
named after the five senses. Epicharmus in The Wedding of Hebe 
[fr. 39 K.-A.] tells that they were seven, the daughters of Pieros and 
the nymph Pimpleias: Neilo, Tritone, Asopo, Heptapore, Achelois, 
Titoplous (?), and Rhodia. In Hesiod however, in the Theogony [76- 
79], it is stated that they are nine: Kleio, Thaleia, Euterpe, 
Terpsichore, Erato, Polymnia, Melpomene, Ourania, and Kalliope. 
(ll. 21-35 = pp. 25.12-26.2 Gaisf.) 


Tzetzes’ is a detailed and well-structured catalogue, which 
enumerates the individual catalogues of Muses in ascending 
order and transmits precious information as concerns literary 
references, genealogical data and the Muses’ names. References 
to Hesiod aside, this passage is unique.499 

As already mentioned, triads of Muses are attested 
elsewhere, albeit with varying names;500 we have evidence also 


of groups of four and seven Muses, though less frequently.so1 
The four names that Tzetzes attributes to Aratus are also 
known through Cicero (ND 3.54), who calls them Musae primae. 
A group of seven Muses features on an early sixth-century 
Corinthian aryballos, which depicts the marriage of Heracles 
and Hebe and which will be discussed below (section 6).502 The 
five Muses who correspond to the five senses (dWtc, akon, 
doMpnoalc, yevotc, apn) are not mentioned elsewhere and there 
is no parallel source for the number five.so3 

After listing these valuable catalogues, Tzetzes goes on to 
allegorise the Muses’ numbers (three, four, five, seven and nine 
respectively).s04 Once again, the explanations he offers for each 
number -— i.e. fields of knowledge, as for instance the discovery 
of the four dialects on the part of the four Muses - differ from 
what one finds in other sources (e.g. Corn. Theol. graec. 15).505 
The same holds true of his list of discoveries attributed to the 
traditional nine Muses;506 it is e.g. unique in its handling of the 
sphere of agriculture (ll. 48, 50 = pp. 26.14-27.1 Gaisf.), which is 
shared by two Muses (perhaps as a homage to Hesiod): Thaleia 
is the inventor of @utoupyia,so7 while Polymnia is the inventor 
of yewpyia.sos Some considerations on the allegory of the Muses 
as knowledge, and then Tzetzes relates yet another catalogue of 
nine Muses: ttivéc & étepol TaVTASG TAG Evvéa TPWTAS aol 
Movoacs yeyovévat KadAtyopny, Edixny, Evvixny, Oeréivony, 
Tepiyopny, Evtépmnyv, EvxeAddnv, Atav, Evomnvy (‘However, 
others say that to begin with there were the following nine 
Muses: Kallichore, Helike, Eunike, Thelxinoe, Terpsichore, 
Euterpe, Eukelade, Dia, Enope’, ll. 58-61 = p. 27.8-11 Gaisf.). As 
a whole, this list is unique: while some of the speaking names 
(Geréwwon, Teplyyopn, Evtépmn) are already attributed to the 
Muses in other sources (see Hesiod’s and Aratus’ Muses), two 
(EvkeAddn, Evomn) are not attested elsewhere, and the 


remaining names are attested for various nymphs and 
heroines, though not for Muses.s09 

Tzetzes’ catalogues, however, do not end with those of the 
Muses’ numbers, names and allegorical meanings. He 
subsequently deals with the issue of the Muses’ maidenhood, 
and then provides yet another detailed and ‘unparalleled’ 
catalogue: that of the Hesiodic Muses’ offspring (ll. 66-77 = pp. 
27.15-28.7 Gaisf.).510 

These long mythographical catalogues, abounding in 
literary and erudite detail, may well bring about the charge of 
pedantry and verbosity. But Tzetzes feels that he has to dwell 
on mythographical data if readers of Hesiod are to understand 
the allegorical meaning of the poem, and of the Muses 
themselves. Before’ allegorising this mythographical 
information Tzetzes proceeds to ‘rewrite’ it in a way that is 
highly revealing: he acknowledges the bookish embroiderings 
for which, as we have seen (d), the anonymous interlocutor is 
to be blamed, and then re-introduces the Muses in a very 
different light (e). The mythographical traditions he so 
accurately reconstructed in the first part of his argument are 
now disposed of in a few lines in which Hesiod’s version 
acquires absolute predominance, as befits Tzetzes’ exegetical 
aims: 


TMOAAAG HEV TMOAAO: Kai StaMdpous &Pacav eivat Tac Movoac ToIC 
épyotc Kai TOG OVOUGOL Kai TAc LEV Eivat MAapBEVOUS Maociv, TAC SE 
map’ Howdy évvéa Kai maidac teKeiv, Gc kai Atoc A€yovoL 
Ovyatépac, €k Mvnuoovvns avtT@ yevvnOeioacs év IItepia évvéa 
Yuepac avtf ovyKab_evsrjoavtos, ai, yevvnOeioat uev é€v Th Itepia, 
Tepi TOV EAtK@va YopEvOvol kai TOV aALUTHV TaTEpa yepaipovOL 


Many say that the Muses were many, and different regarding their 
deeds and names. And these people say that some of the Muses 
were virgins, but that those in Hesiod are nine, and mothers of 


children; and these Muses are said to be Zeus’ daughters, whom he 
begot from Mnemosyne in Pieria, after he had lain with her for 
nine days. These Muses, originating in Pieria, dance on the Helicon 
and honour their father. (11. 95-101 = pp. 28.23-29.5 Gaisf.) 


Through the desire to showcase his erudition Tzetzes unveils 
details ignored by the uninitiated, thus preserving information 
which has not come down to us through other channels.511 
Other Byzantine works deal with the topic without mentioning 
much mythographical and literary information and focussing 
on the allegorical meaning of the nine traditional Muses only. 
These are the commentary on the Theogony by the mysterious 
John Diaconus Galenus, who perhaps was_ Tzetzes’ 
contemporary;512 another anonymous commentary on the 
Theogony, again of uncertain date (pp. 369-375.9 Flach);s13 the 
commentary on the Works and _ Days by John 
Protospatharius;s14 and John Pediasimos Pothos’ pamphlet [epi 
8 Movod@v (13th c.).515 

For his part, Eustathius — the other great commentator of the 
Classics in the Comnenian age - in the ample commentary 
devoted to 1. 1 of the Iliad openly declines to engage with the 
various opinions on the Muses: 


ott S6& évvea ai Movoat Kai 6a Ti Kai 6TL Mvnpoovwns Kai Atoc 
Ovyatépes Kai doa GAAa epi ToUTWY A€yovTal, MOAAOIc kai 
mToAAaxov eipytat. Sto mepiepyov StaAnOfvat viv tavta. ei tov dé 
MAPEUMEGH TOMOG, OV OLynOcETAl TO KaipLov. 


That the Muses are nine, and why, that they are the daughters of 
Zeus and Mnemosyne, and all the other stories that are narrated 
about them, this has been already discussed by many in many 
other works. Therefore it would be useless to go through this topic 
now. Should the occasion arise, I will not pass over in silence what 
it is necessary to say.sié (Eust. in Jl. 1.1, 1 16.26-29 van der Valk) 


The words with which Eustathius dismisses the mythographical 
traditions concerning the Muses may well be a polemic remark 
against Tzetzes, who, as we have seen, was too keen on 
displaying his erudition out of context.si7 Nevertheless, Tzetzes’ 
approach to the Muses stands out for his erudite effort to 
retrace the many Muses of Classical literature: by listing their 
names, numbers, offspring, and the ancient authors who talked 
about them, he thus perpetuates the ancient practice of 
mythographic research. 


4Re-naming the Muses in Eumelus and 
Epicharmus 


The Muses’ catalogues which Tzetzes attributes to Eumelus and 
Epicharmus share a number of extraordinary features: they 
are not known through other sources; the Muses’ numbers 
point towards alternative traditions; and, more importantly, 
their names are derived from those of rivers, whereas the 
names of the nine Hesiodic Muses, as well as others which 
circulated in antiquity, are mostly descriptive and not 
connected to masculine beings. The morphological processes 
adopted to coin the names identify these Muses not simply as 
aquatic creatures of some sort, but probably as the spouses of 
famous rivers, many of which are celebrated in renowned 
catalogues of Homer and Hesiod (Il. 12.19-21, Hes. Th. 337- 
345).518 Eumelus’ and Epicharmus’ pieces on the Muses 
therefore may have been intended to establish intertextual 
connections with other catalogues: for this reason, the naming 
criterion presiding over the organization of these catalogues 
should be analysed in its own right, as it is likely to convey 
information on the processes behind the creation of lists and 


catalogues in ancient poetry.519 

Eumelus’ and Epicharmus’ names follow three well-known 
derivational paths. The first employs the suffix -ic, -iSoc, a 
Motionssuffix used to create feminine nouns (e.g. AgoBic < 
AgoBos, Ayatidecs < Ayatoi), often within a genealogical frame 
(e.g. Nnpnides < Nnpevs, Bptonic < Bptoevc). This suffix features 
in two of Eumelus’ names, AmoAAwvic (often emended to 
AyeaAwic: see below) and Bopvuobevicg < Bopuvobévns, and in 
Epicharmus’ AyeAwic < AyeA@os / AyeAwtos. 

The second derivational process selects the feminine suffix - 
w, which in Greek is especially productive in Kurznamen 
derived from compounds (e.g. KaAuiw < Kadvuwt-; Awtw < 
*Awtt-, cf. Skt. dati-vdra- ‘she who gives riches’), as well as in 
feminine forms from simple names (e.g. Apyw < Apyoc). The 
Muses’ names Kngtow (Eumelus), Neww and Aownw 
(Epicharmus) belong to this second type (for the shape of their 
accusative in -otv, see section 6 below). These three names are 
hapax legomena, but their formation is likely to have been 
influenced by the literary tradition, since two of Hesiod’s Muses 
(KAetw and Epatw), as well as three of the Nereids in JI. 18.39- 
49 (Xrteww, AwTw, and IIpwtw) have names ending in -w. 

At the same time, however, Eumelus’ and Epicharmus’ 
names are much more specific than those in Homer and Hesiod 
and the use of the suffix -w may be more pregnant than 
elsewhere. Ulla Remmer (2007) has suggested that in the proto- 
language the suffix behind both -w and Indo-Iranian -d@yi- was 
specific to the derivation of wives’ names from those of their 
husbands. This derivational process is still quite transparent in 
Indo-Iranian, but has become obscure in Greek, where -w does 
not seem to be restricted to spouses’ names. Should the 
hypothesis that Eumelus’ and Epicharmus’ Muses are the wives 
of rivers be correct, it would therefore provide intriguing 


evidence for the continuation of this specialisation of the suffix 
also in Greek. 

Epicharmus’ catalogue continues with three names formed 
with the common feminine suffixes -n and -ta (Tpttwvn, 
‘Emtamopn and ‘Posdia: on the last of these, see also section 6). 
The remaining one (transmitted as TttomAovv) is 
morphologically and semantically mysterious and should 
probably be amended (see section 5). 

The aquatic character of Eumelus’ and Epicharmus’ Muses 
also brings about a geographical characterisation, perhaps not 
devoid of local significance: for the rivers evoked by the Muses 
provide a ‘map’ of the most famous watercourses in Greece and 
beyond, some of which played a role in those commercial and 
political contacts between cities which are alluded to in many 
mythographical traditions of the Archaic age. Two of Eumelus’ 
Muses, Kngtow and Bopvuobevic, thus take us to continental 
Greece and to the eastern colonial context, both of which 
inspire much of his poetry. Kn@todc (Kephisos) is the name of 
more than one Greek river, the most famous of which streamed 
through Boeotia; the Bopvo8évnc (the modern Dniepr) - the 
most important river in the east of the Greek world and famous 
for its abundance of fish (cf. Hdt. 4.53) — runs into the Black Sea, 
an area which evokes the Argonautic tales: the eastern colony 
of Sinope and its eponymous nymph are the object of Eumelus’ 
fr. 31 Tsagalis = 29 West (= 10 Bernabé = Cor. 7 Davies).520 While 
BopuoGevic occurs once as the by-name of Pontic Olbia (Ptol. 
Geog. 8.10.3), the name Kn@tow is a hapax: since the form 
Kngtoic is the name of Lake Copais and of the nymph 
connected to it, one is led to wonder whether Eumelus coined 
the name Know in order to distinguish his Muse from the 
nymph. 

The first name on Eumelus’ list is transmitted as AToAAwvic, 


which has been treated with suspicion because of its unspecific 
character. Following Hermann 1819, 14 most editors correct it 
into AyeAwic, which would complete the trio with another 
pregnant mythological and geographic allusion: the Achelous 
river was considered to be the father of the Peirene fountain at 
Corinth, Eumelus’ birthplace.s2i1 Hermann advanced his 
conjecture also on account of the presence of an AyeAwic Muse 
in Epicharmus’ list. In opposition to this, Debiasi defends the 
transmitted AmoAAwvic and suggests that it refers to Apollonia, 
the Corinthian colony on the southern Illyrian coast.s22 In 
search of a similar Corinthian connection, West prefers to 
correct AmoAAwvic to Aowmic, on account of the importance of 
myths concerning Asopus and his many daughters in 
continental Greece (Aowmw also figures in Epicharmus’ list).523 

Interpreters have also assumed that Eumelus’ Corinthian 
echoes were picked up by Epicharmus, who was active in 
Syracuse, a Corinthian colony.s24 However, if there is more than 
one hint that Eumelus’ list may have been concerned not only 
with presenting famed rivers, but also with alluding to specific 
Corinthian or continental sagas, the ultimate goal of 
Epicharmus’ list is probably more nuanced. AyeAwic and 
Aowmw may certainly be a homage to these traditions, but the 
rivers themselves were famous enough to be of universal 
significance. 

The impression that the Sicilian playwright was more 
interested in providing a geographical summa of famous 
watercourses rather than mythological references tied to a 
specific local context (whether Corinthian or Syracusan) 
becomes stronger once one considers his Muses New, 
Tpttwvn, Entamopn and PoSdia. There is no trace elsewhere of a 
nymph Netw (a hapax: the adjective NetWwic has the generic 
meaning of ‘situated on the Nile’), who seems to be included in 


Epicharmus’ list more for the importance of the Nile (whose 
fame in antiquity is well-known) than for the river’s role in any 
given saga. Tpttwvn derives from Tpitwv, and thus perhaps 
alludes to the sea-god son of Poseidon and Amphitrite rather 
than to the more obscure Libyan river which connected the sea 
to a lake named Tpttwvic (cf. Aesch. Eu. 293; Hdt. 4.179), or to 
the Boeotian river Tpitwv which ran into Lake Copais (cf. Str. 
9.2.18; Paus. 9.33.7).525 

However, the most important reason for not associating 
Epicharmus’ Muses with any closed reference context is the 
fact that four of their names echo famous epic catalogues of 
rivers. The first of these catalogues is Hom. Il. 12.19-22, which 
mentions the rivers Heptaporos and Rhodios among those 
which descend from Mount Ida to Troy. The second catalogue, 
which lists the rivers born of Oceanus and Tethys and the 
nymphs who are these rivers’ children, occurs in Hes. Th. 337- 
345 and mentions the Nile, the Achelous, the Rhodios and the 
Heptaporos. 

The hypothesis that these renowned catalogues of rivers 
provided inspiration for Epicharmus’ Muses, indeed being their 
intended reference point, will be discussed with further 
evidence in section 7, where we will also claim that the Sicilian 
playwright not only alluded to, but also parodied these epic 
models. For the time being, it is worth stressing that the rivers 
kindred to Epicharmus’ Muses New, Aownw, Entamopn, 
AyeAwic and ‘Podia, while important for some areas of Greece 
and their folklore at some stages in antiquity, were also 
sufficiently well-known for Epicharmus’ audience to interpret 
the feminine creatures connected to them as _ universal, 
transparent aquatic beings. 


5The mysterious sixth Muse: reinstating 
the logic of the list 


The only obscure reference in the list transmitted by Tzetzes is 
the name of Epicharmus’ sixth Muse, which in the accusative 
takes the form TitomAovv. At first glance, this hapax looks like 
the accusative singular of a compound ending in -mAooc. Such a 
form would of course be appropriate for the name of a Muse 
connected to a river which could be navigated. There is, 
however, quite a serious semantic counter-argument, namely 
the fact that all the known compounds in -mAooc refer to beings 
which navigate rather than are navigated.s2s Therefore, one 
would have to suppose that the agent performing the action of 
navigation is the Muse herself: ‘she who navigates on the Ttto-’. 

The first obvious problem with this interpretation is that 
this name would be formed in a completely different way from 
the other six, which are all derived from attested masculine 
names of rivers. The second problem is even more pressing as 
it is not possible to identify the first member Ttto- with any 
known river: the name of this Muse, therefore, would function 
in a different way from all the others included in the list. This 
strongly encourages us to look for another explanation: in 
order to function, the list has to obey an internal logic which 
cannot be broken. 

TitomAovuv has usually been regarded with suspicion and 
variously emended - albeit without consensus.s27 Hermann’s 
suggestion to correct into IlaxtwAotv, for instance, is 
palaeographically not satisfactory.s2s Marta Cardin’s new 
examination of the manuscript tradition of Tzetzes’ 
commentary on the Erga now allows a new interpretation. 
Some manuscripts of the Erga and Tzetzes’ commentary 


belonging to the ® family suggest that in Tzetzes’ textual 
tradition there existed the variant Titwvnv: we take this to be 
the original name of Epicharmus’ sixth Muse.s29 Just like 
Tpttwvn derives from Tpitwv, Titwvn would derive from the 
masculine river-name Titwv. A similar conjecture was 
advanced by Georg Kaibel (Epich. fr. 41), who proposed 
Titwvodv, accusative of Titwvw. 

The Titwv river is first mentioned in Lyc. Al. 1276-1277 as 
one of the wonders of Latium: in the environs of Lake Fucino 
(Lycophron’s ®dpxn) this river disappeared underground and 
resurfaced near the modern city of Subiaco.s30 The evidence we 
have for this river therefore postdates Epicharmus by two 
centuries and the name itself is not attested before Lycophron. 
However, the crucial point here is that the existence of this 
river provides a model on which the name of the sixth Muse 
could be formed, thus preserving the organizational criterion 
which informs Epicharmus’ list. Moreover, it cannot be ruled 
out that this Italian river was known to Epicharmus, a poet 
steeped in a context where exchanges with the Italian 
peninsula were normal: the fact that the Titwv river was 
characterised by karstic phenomena could explain why it was 
known beyond Latium. It may even be argued that the 
denomination of a Muse from a river in Italy would be in 
keeping with the fact that Epicharmus’ Sicilian Greek resonates 
with Italic words.531 


6Epicharmus’ catalogic bravura in The 
Wedding of Hebe 


The preceding sections have shown how, in creating his list of 
Muses, Epicharmus did not content himself with using 


whatever names came to his mind, but construed a coherent 
group of names linked to famous rivers and yet mostly 
unknown to other traditions. Yet, the role of this catalogue 
within the play The Wedding of Hebe and its significance in 
Epicharmus’ ceuvre escapes modern interpreters. Several 
factors may account for this. On the one hand, Tzetzes’ 
testimony does not look like a direct quotation, which may 
explain why it is not treated as a poetic fragment in current 
editions (this is ironic, though, since Lloyd-Jones and Parsons 
took Aratus’ identically elusive list seriously and, by providing 
the necessary connectors, edited it as a hexametric fragment in 
SH 87: see above). On the other hand, Epicharmus’ comedies 
have generally received little and only highly specialised 
critical attention until very recently. The new interpretative 
approaches to Sicilian comedy advanced in the last fifteen 
years, however, have contributed to highlight how Epicharmus’ 
poetry engages in a continuous dialogue with other poetic 
traditions. This framework can be fruitfully applied to the 
interpretation of the Muses’ catalogue which, we argue, must 
have had a central role in The Wedding of Hebe, one of the best 
known Epicharmian mythological comedies.s32 

The twenty-six fragments of this comedy - with the 
exception of fr. 39 containing Tzetzes’ rendering of its list of 
Muses, fr. 63 (from Pollux) and fr. 64 (from Aelian) — are all 
transmitted by Athenaeus and suggest a context in which food, 
and fish in particular, has a prominent role. The distorting 
effect caused by the particular interests and criteria for 
selection of our sources of comic fragments is well-known, as is 
the fact that Athenaeus is a source heavily interested in food 
and related matters. Nevertheless, the structure of the longer 
fragments from The Wedding of Hebe (frr. 40, 41) indeed lends 
plausibility to the impression that this comedy - or at least a 


significant section of it - pivoted around fish and sea themes. It 
has been suggested that the play’s focus was the wedding 
banquet, and that it used the theme of Heracles’ proverbial 
hunger (which Epicharmus also explored in the Busiris) to 
portray the invited gods as insatiable gluttons.533 

The Muses’ role in the comedy is unknown, but it is almost 
certain that they played an important part since Athenaeus 
3.110b (test. ii K-A.) bears witness to a remake (StaoKeun), 
probably by Epicharmus himself, entitled Movoat. According to 
Palutan 2003 - one of the few studies to have dealt extensively 
with Epicharmus’ Muses since Hermann 1819 - the seven 
Muses accompanied Hebe’s wedding procession, as they did in 
the more famous marriages of Peleus and Thetis and Cadmus 
and Harmonia. Palutan 2003 must particularly be credited with 
having identified a parallel for Epicharmus’ seven Muses on the 
Corinthian aryballos found at Vulci and dated to the early 6th 
century BC mentioned above (p. 170).534 The vase depicts 
Heracles and Hebe in a chariot who are greeted by Athena, 
Aphrodite and two Charites in the presence of Zeus, Hera and 
Hermes: behind the chariot stand Apollo (holding his lyre), 
Calliope and two pairs of three figures labelled MOYZXAI. 
According to Palutan, the total number of seven Muses 
(counting Calliope), which cannot be explained by the spatial 
limitations of the vase, provides evidence for a Corinthian 
tradition of seven Muses which inspired both the painter of the 
aryballos and Epicharmus.535 

Epicharmus seems to have recast this (Corinthian?) tradition 
of seven Muses in a comic light. The Muses do not have 
traditional names (as is the case with Calliope on the aryballos) 
but, as we have seen, they are named after famous rivers: they 
are not the patrons of the arts but, in Hermann’s words, ‘unice 
rei piscariae’.s3s These ‘patron saints’ of fish (which, as we 


argued above, seems to have been a main ingredient of the 
wedding menu) are the daughters of Iligpoc and I[ItumAnic. 
Although these names seem serious and dignified at first 
(Iligpocg is the name of the eponymous hero of Itepia while 
IItumAnic evokes IlivmAeia, another dwelling-place of the 
Muses), they also have a comic resonance: Iligpog evokes the 
adjective miepdc, while IItwmAnic contains the root of miumAnut 
On second reading, therefore, the Muses’ parents are revealed 
to be ‘Mr. Fat’ and ‘Mrs. Full’.s37 

The comic intention of this Epicharmian rendering of myth 
is universally recognised. This should, however, not distract us 
from the fact that the catalogue of Muses provides important 
information on Epicharmus’ engagement with the literary 
tradition. Recent scholarship on Epicharmus has highlighted 
his use of linguistic variation for comic and _ parodic 
purposes.s3s It is now generally acknowledged that far from 
representing a kind of simple local farce, inferior to great Attic 
comedy, Epicharmus’ dramatic art occupied a central place in 
late-archaic Greek culture: even the short fragments which 
have reached us point to a constant dialogue with epic poetry 
and contemporary philosophical thought.s39 Parody of epic 
language and style is an integral part of this dialogue with the 
literary tradition, as can perhaps be best appreciated in the 
comedies Odysseus the Deserter (OSvccevc avtouodos, frr. 97, 
99 K.-A.) and Sirens (Zetpfivec, *fr. 121 K.-A., a hexameter), but 
is also apparent in the fragments of many other plays.540 

The Wedding of Hebe too must have had a good share of 
literary parody and allusion. The various descriptions of fish 
feature a series of high-sounding yet mundane epithets, most of 
which are hapax legomena: consider for instance the 
compounds uaKpoyoyyvaAoc ‘cylindrical’ (fr. 40.7), 
@UoKoveitwv ‘loving dust’ (fr. 42.2), tpayudépuwv ‘rough- 


skinned’ (fr. 52.2), éxtpameAdyaotpos ‘with an enormous 
pouch’ and weyadoydouwv ‘wide gaping’ (both in fr. 60), 
uaKkpokaumvAavynv ‘with a long bending neck’ (fr. 85.1).541 
Poseidon’s ‘parade’ in fr. 48 may hint at epic poetry, 
particularly if one accepts the insertion of a non-Doric dative 
plural in -otow (yavaAotow év Pow kikois, fr. 48.1 K—A.).542 All 
these are examples of what Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén calls 
‘parodic combinations of elevated style and trivial themes’.543 

Moreover, a large number of fragments of the play display a 
‘catalogic quality’ - and this cannot be a coincidence. It is 
evident not only in the long paratactic lists of fish in, e.g., frr. 40 
and 41, but also in the choice of connectors. Thus, te and Te kai, 
which are otherwise sparingly used in Epicharmus, recur forty- 
five times in the forty-eight remaining lines of The Wedding of 
Hebe as well as ten times in nine full lines of the remake 
Movboat (frr. 84-92 K.-A.).544 

Epicharmus’ list of Muses is not only perfectly coherent with 
the ‘catalogic feel’ of the other fragments from The Wedding of 
Hebe, but itself might have been the piéce de résistance of the 
play’s literary allusions, a part in which Epicharmus imitated 
and parodied the three key-features of traditional catalogues: 
mythological genealogy, Ionic dialect, and the paratactic 
succession of feminine names found e.g. in Hes. Th. 349-361. 
The first feature, as already noted, is mocked with the choice of 
Iliepocg and HtumaAnic (‘Mr. Fat’ and ‘Mrs. Full’) as the Muses’ 
parents, which are a tongue-in-cheek allusion to Itepia and 
IliumAeta, the dwelling places of the ‘serious’ Muses. 

In imitation of the language of epic catalogues, Epicharmus’ 
piece employs Ionic phonology in the names Entamdpn and 
Tpttwvn, where /e:/ (yn) replaces Doric /a:/ (@). Such a 
manipulation of language is an integral part of Epicharmus’ 
parody. Of course, one might object that the Ionic colouring 


might be due to trivialisation at some stage in the transmission 
of the text or even to Tzetzes himselfsas Two counter- 
arguments, however, counterweigh these objections. First, in 
ancient linguistic thought Epicharmus is considered a 
representative model of Doric: trivialisations of his language 
usually go in the direction of making it ‘more Doric’ by 
replacing elements of Doris mitior with elements of Doris 
severior, rather than introducing Ionic phonology.s4s6 When 
Ionic elements do appear in Epicharmus, they are usually quite 
transparently borrowings, often metrically guaranteed.s547 
Second, the hypothesis of a post-Epicharmian mechanical 
trivialisation of @ into the non-dialectal yn could work for 
Tpttwvn but not for Entamdpn, since in the koine (which is 
based on Attic) this name would have exactly the same form as 
in Doric, Entamopa (with ‘alpha purum’). The idea that Tzetzes 
might have consciously altered these names to make them 
more Ionic is also odd: why should he have done so? 

The same reasoning could apply to the accusatives Nevodv, 
Aowsotv (as well as to Kngtootv in Eumelus), though their 
situation is more complex. In ancient Greek names in -w have 
accusatives in -da or -w: the former is the norm in epic poetry. 
Accusatives in -obv, which are analogical on the genitive in - 
ovc, are associated with post-Classical Greek: they are attested 
in inscriptions and continue into later Greek, with some relics 
in Modern Greek.s4s For these reasons, at first sight it would 
seem unlikely that such accusatives belong to the original 
poetry of Eumelus and Epicharmus. Yet, at least in Epicharmus’ 
case it is not possible to entirely rule out this hypothesis. 
Accusatives in -otv belong to Herodotus’ language and 
Herodas, whose imitation of literary Ionic is well-known, uses 
up to three such accusatives.s49 The Ionic character of these 
forms was recognised by the ancient grammarians too (Choer. 


in Th. Alex. can. 311.7 Hilgard, and schol. D.T. 467.27). On 
balance, therefore, the hypothesis that the accusatives in -obv 
belong to the ancient layer of the list as Ionic elements is 
perhaps more intriguing than the hypothesis that they were 
introduced by Tzetzes himself, who should instead have used 
the accusatives in -6a which are common in epic diction. 

It may be objected that the name of the last Muse, ‘Podia, 
provides evidence against the idea that Epicharmus applied 
Ionic colouring to his list, since its /a:/ is not changed into /e:/, as 
one would expect in Ionic (but not in Attic or koine). This 
problem may be easily solved by correcting Podia into ‘Pddeta, 
the name of one of the Oceanids in Hes. Th. 351 and H.Dem. 
419. Although in principle Podia and Pddeta are different 
names with a different formation, it is very likely that they 
were perceived as variants of one another: ‘Pddeta (whose 
original meaning is ‘the rosy one’) could well replace Podia 
(which is the feminine version of ‘Pdétoc, ‘Rhodian’).550 
Moreover, Pddeta would have the advantage of providing a 
clear reference to Hesiod’s famous catalogue of Oceanids and 
would thus be consistent with the allusivity of the whole list. 

The name of the Muses’ father, Iligpoc, provides definitive 
evidence that the piece was constructed around a careful use of 
Ionic phonological features. As already noted, Hiepoc works as 
a funny name only if it can be perceived to evoke both IItepia 
and mtepoc, the latter of which associates the Muses with 
fatness and plenty, the play’s key-themes. But this echo is 
possible only if the audience is ready to recognise the adjective 
in its Ionic shape (mtepdc), and not the Doric form mtapos, 
which would not echo IItepia. The Ionic colouring of many 
names on the list thus provides strong support to the 
hypothesis that the Muses’ genealogy was part of a section 
endowed with an epic and catalogic flavour in which 


Epicharmus momentarily forsook his Doric dialect to indulge in 
a virtuoso piece of literary parody. 

It is unfortunate that Tzetzes just lists the Muses’ names 
without quoting Epicharmus’ lines verbatim, since the metre 
would have provided relevant information for the 
contextualisation of this piece in the frame of Epicharmus’ 
dramatic art. Elsewhere prosody compatible with hexameters 
is invariably associated with epic morphology and vocabulary: 
see e.g. fr. 113.415 K-A. app]atwp abEépu[totos a]viottoc: a[ - in 
all likelihood the beginning of a hexameter which ‘translates’ Il. 
9.63 into Doric; or *fr. 121 K-—A. Aaoi tTogoxitwvec, AKoveEeTE 
Letpn-vawy, with the epithet togoyitwvec and para-epic genitive 
Letpnvawyv; and perhaps also inc. fr. 224 K—A. yuvatkdvdpeocot 
moQetvol.ss1 It would be reasonable to infer from this practice 
that in the Muses’ catalogue, conversely, the choice of catalogic 
mode and Ionic phonology was accompanied by a metre 
evocative of epic and didactic poetry. 

This can safely be guessed on the basis of the fact that many 
of the Muses’ names have a prosodic structure suitable or 
indeed ideal for dactylic or anapaestic meters. All the other 
fragments of The Wedding of Hebe are in catalectic trochaic 
tetrameters, the metre found most frequently in the remains of 
Epicharmus’ comedies, but the fragments of other plays 
provide satisfactory evidence for his use of the iambic trimeter, 
the anapaestic dimeter and the catalectic anapaestic tetrameter 
(as well as a few hexameters, with a parodic function).s552 
Moreover, there is evidence that Epicharmus mixed metres in 
some plays: fr. 100 K.-A., attributed to Odysseus the Deserter, is 
in anapaestic dimeters whereas the other fragments of this play 
are in catalectic trochaic tretameters; The Sphinx (Zoiyé, frr. 
125 and 126 K-A.) may have used catalectic trochaic 
tetrameters and iambic trimeters.s53 


It is not impossible, therefore, that in The Wedding of Hebe 
too Epicharmus adopted another metre to parody the dactylic 
sequences of famous epic catalogues. It is worth noting that the 
combination of epicising language and a possibly anapaestic or 
dactylic structure was a tool which Epicharmus selected to 
humorously imitate traditional poetry. Just as in Attic comedy, 
an anapaestic structure could have characterised a recitativo 
part which described the Muses or in which they made an 
entrance (perhaps a sort of parodos?).554 


7Conclusions 


When it comes to the big question of whether Epicharmus 
might have used the chorus of course we are bound to remain 
in the darkness, unless new papyrus fragments throw further 
light on Epicharmus’ dramatic art. The fresh investigation of 
already known yet largely neglected sources, however, is 
always a useful means to connect distant authors and periods. 
By looking at the catalogues devoted to the Muses, we have 
suggested that from Eumelus down to Tzetzes the ‘alternative’ 
traditions of the Muses’ catalogues have functioned not as 
merely decorative lists, but as powerful intellectual containers, 
in which the individual items (ie, the Muses’ names) 
reverberate with broad cultural implications. This, we have 
argued, is particularly evident in Epicharmus: he adopts the 
catalogic mode to comically allude to (and thus seriously reflect 
on) didactic poetry, the genre which embodies the old literary 
tradition and which the new comic genre may parody (and 
thus criticise) by using its very identifying features. 

For Tzetzes, the catalogue is the key-element of literary and 
mythographical knowledge: casting himself as the heir of 


ancient authors and critics, he recurs to the catalogic mode to 
reflect on the methodological implications of commenting on 
ancient texts. His ‘meta-catalogue’ is thus a way to overcome 
his inner struggle between his desire to clearly explain the true 
meaning of Hesiod’s words and his tendency to outpour his 
immense erudition. 

This journey through the uses and re-uses of ancient 
catalogues, and their significance for different audiences, 
would thus not have been possible without the contribution of 
a Byzantine scholar, who spent his life reading, interpreting 
and teaching Classical literature with the aid of high-level 
exegesis which he programmatically forged in the manner of 
the ancient scholiographic tradition. 
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Part III:Pindar between scholia and 
lexica 


Claudio Meliado 
Aristarchomastix. Dionysius of Sidon 
between epic and lyric poetry 


Abstract: This paper deals with a survey of Dionysius Sidonius’ 
scholarship on epic and lyric poetry, in particular on Homer, 
Pindar and (perhaps) Alcman. Starting with a new evidence 
about Dionysius’ dissent towards Aristarchus, attested in 
Homeric scholia and lexica, his interest in Homer (chiefly in 
atheteses, accentuation, interpretation, textual and linguistic 
problems, narrative technique) is outlined. Attention has been 
paid also regarding Dionysius’ fragments related to Pindar. 
Only the scholia on Pyth. 1.88 refer to his opinion about the 
meaning of du@otépotc, mentioning him expressly by the 
ethnic Sidonius; elsewhere we can find scholars named 
Dionysius, and at least in one case our grammarian can be 
recognized. In the last section the possibility of his interest in 
Alcman is explored. 


A papyrus fragment from the collection of the Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana contains brief comments about JI. 4,555 
with quotations from important auctoritates like Aristotle (a 
new fragment possibly of his Azophuata Ounpikd, whose 
content can be compared with schol. Il. 4.512-513556). The 
papyrus (ll. 6-8) supplies us with a new piece of evidence about 
the line 512: 


ov way 
0108 AyUdAete: 6 Li8[W]vioc péugetat 


Aplotapywt OTL OvY O Udy (scil. cUVSEouOS). 


The incipit of the line is unanimously handed down (ov pav 
ovd’ Aylevc) and should have the same facies also in the 
Homeric edition by Aristarchus, if 6 Xt6[w]vioc blames him 
because of the presence of the conjunction udv. As Haslam 
plausibly says, this cryptic note must imply that udv cannot be 
accepted in Homer’s text, where unv is rather expected; in fact 
udv is explicitly intended as a Doric form in schol. Il. 15.16a.557 
Who the Sidonian quoted here could be is easily inferred from 
many Homeric scholia, which testify the activity of Dionysius of 
Sidon on the text of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Even if it is not 
attested in any source, this grammarian has been included by 
Sengebuschsss into the swarm of Aristarchus’ pupils, albeit he 
is almost exclusively mentioned for his disagreement towards 
the presumed teacher. This clearly emerges for example in sch. 
Hom. Il. 3.128a (Hrd.) and Et. M. 124.9-20 s.v. ano é0ev 
(Aristarch. fr. 22 Schironi = 1.299 van Thiel), where we can find 
the expression 6 Ltdwvlog wéUMEeTat Aplotapxw as in the 
Florentine papyrus: 

Sch. Il. 3.128a (= Hrd. II 39, 26) ovc éO8ev: éyKALTIKdC 
aveyvwo8n Sia TO wEeTtaAauPavouEevov, émet eic aANMAV 
UETAANWLC, Os AUTAS. TOTO SE Emi THG EBEV Maoiv OTL ei LEV EiC 
amAfV UETAAAUBAVOLTO, EyKALTLKHC Avaytwwoxetv Sel, Ei SE Eic 
ovvGetov, OpPoTOvVNTEOV. SLO KAKEtva OUTWS AveyvWOON, “ErEt 
ov é8ev éott yepeiwv” (A 114), “oi é8ev twtpuvvovt” (O 199): 
éxetvo S& kat’ OpOnv Tao “amo €Bev WoaTo xeEtpi” (Z 62)" 60ev 
0 XLSWVLOG LEUMETAL APLOTAPXW UN EYKALTIKOS AvayvovTL TO 
“mpoo8ev Bev Mevyovta” (E 56. 80. Y 402): 1) yap dStavota amAfv 
aitet THY UETAANULV. A 

Et. M. 124.9-20 s.v. and €8ev (K 465): emi Tig E8ev aot, et 
uev eic amtAobv UETAAAUBAVOLTO, EYKALTLKMS AvaytvwoKeEL Set’ 


et 5& cic ovVOETOV, OPPo0TOVNTEOV’ “Os EOEV Elven’ Emacyov” (T 
128) “emet o0 e8ev Eoti yepeiwv” (A 114). o€0vetat yap fh ov 
amogactg eig aNAV wUETAaAnWWV AvtTwvUUiac. eav yap 
Op8oTOVNowUEV, EoTAaL OUVOETOS OUTWC “Ol oéBev eiveKka” (II 
539), “and é8ev Woato” (Z 62) d8ev O LtdwWvLog LELMETAL 
AploTapyW, UA eyKALTIKOSG Avayvovtt TO “mpdo8ev EBEV 
wevyovta” (E 56) } yap Stavota anAfy aitel TAY UETAANWLV’ Eve 
o€ &, amo yovv Tod &, TpiTOV MpoowsOV, TMAEoVacUm Tic OEN 
ovAAaBis, &0ev “amo €8ev” (Z 62), avti TO Ag’ EavTod. 

In the fifth book of the Iliad, during a pitched battle in which 
the Greeks seem to prevail on the Trojans, Menelaus, fighting 
against Scamandrius, “struck him with a spear in the back, 
between the shoulders, as he fled before him, and pierced his 
chest” (55-57): 


QAAG uw Atpetsnc SouptKAettog MevéAaoc 
TIpOGVEV EVEV MEvYOVTA LETAMPEVOV OUTAGE SouUpi 
WUWV LEconyus, dia S& oTPEeogLy EAaooEV. 


Ancient scholars questioned about mpoo0ev é0ev of the 1. 56, 
because in Aristachus’ edition the genitive of the pronoun of 
third person is accented. The accentuation of this kind of 
pronouns has been much debated in antiquity and Aristarchus 
himself, as Herodian says (Schol. Hom. Il. 1.114a (Hrd.) = Arist. 
fr. 122 Matthaios),559 stated that when personal pronouns were 
anaphoric, they should be considered without accent, but 
would be accented if reflexives. Some centuries later, 
Apollonius Dyscolus explains that the reflexive pronoun is 
always accented, but the anaphoric is not always 
unaccented;sco actually it can acquire an accent for 
avtStaoToAn, i.e. when it is used in opposition, when it is 
emphatic, or at the beginning of a sentence or after a 
prepositionse1. According to F. Schironi, Dionysius of Sidon, on 


the base of Aristarchus’ rules, blames him for having 
considered the pronoun é@8ev as reflexive and for having 
accented it. It would have been better considering the pronoun 
as enclitic. The main problem should be in fact in the 
construction of the sentence: does mpoo0ev é8ev refer to 
Scamandrius, the fugitive, or to Menelaus, the chaser? 
Evidently Dionysius and, after him, Herodian, who hands down 
his thought, favoured the first hypothesis and linked mpdo0ev 
é0ev to mevyovta; in this way it would have been impossible to 
see in &8ev a reflexive pronoun, because, as Apollonius 
Discolus says, ov [...] pO EavToOD Tic MEevyet, no one can flee in 
front of himself. On the contrary, if we refer €0ev to the subject 
of the main sentence, Menelaus, the reflexive value is perfectly 
justified. However Lehrs, followed by the most part of modern 
scholars, thinks that Aristarchus accented the pronoun not 
considering it really as reflexive, but according to the rule 
prescribing that the anaphoric acquires the accent after a 
preposition, and doing it he has anticipated Apollonius.s62 
Therefore Dionysius would have misunderstood his teacher. 

Elsewhere Dionysius dissents from Aristarchus: for example 
about the accentuation of otevaywv in Il. 1.364, paroxytone for 
Aristarchus, perispomenon for Dionysius (Sch. Il. 1.364b2),563 
and of aié® in Jl. 2.262, perispomenon for Aristarchus, oxytone 
for Dionysius (Sch. Il. 2.262b),564 furthermore on matters of 
constitutio textus (in Jl. 1.554565 Aristarchus reads dooa, 
Dionysius 6ttt, and in II. 3.35 they do not agree on the way in 
which mapeta had to be written).s66 

These are just few instances of disagreement between 
disciple and §St6doKaAog we can find in scholiastic and 
grammatical sources, so that Aptotapyoudottés67 seems to suit 
Dionysius better than the epithet “Aristarchean”. 

Our grammarian often treated cases of atheteses. As we 


learn from a Didymean scholion to Il. 19.365-368a1, he testifies 
that Aristarchus athetized these four lines, deeming risible the 
representation of Achilles gnashing his teeth until they squeak. 
Afterwards he changed his mind and removed the obeloi, 
persuaded that this particular might be defined motnttk6v.s68 
Unfortunately we cannot reconstruct Dionysius’ position, as 
also for Od. 10.329.569 The schol. ad loc., handed down only by 
the codex H (Harl. 5674), reports that 6 XtdWvLdg not 
aOeteto8at TOV otiyov; according to Carnuth,s570 the author of 
the athetesis must be Aristarchus. He athetized also the verse 
117 of Iliad 4: 


Ap. S. pp. 76, 29-77, 3: Epuata Ta epeiouata’ “bod emi Waudotc, 
uno & Epyata pyaKpd Tdvucoay.” emi 5& TMV EvwTiwyv “ev & apa 
Epuata kev édtprToLot AoBotow” Kai év OSvoceia “Epyata & 
‘Epudduavtt 600 Sepanovtes évetkav.” emi SE TOD “ueAatvdwy Epp’ 
ddvvdwv” (Il. 4, 117) 6 uev Apiotapyos aGeTtei TOV oTixov (yEAotov 
yap ono épetoua THv OSvUvOv AEyeoSat Ertatvov yap ovK éxet TOD 
Svuvapevov Oduvijoay, 6 S€ Lidwvioc PonOdv TH AeyouEVW AKOVEL 
TO EpetSov Mpc TAG OSUvac. 


schol. Hom. Il. 4.117a (Ariston.) aBAfta mtepdevta, UEAatvewy <EpL’ 
oduvawy>: abeteital, OTL viv anMAdG GBAntov Kai pUndenoteEe 
BeBAnuEevov Kai AMElMEVOV, OLY OuNpLKHc TO yap BaAAEL “OuNpos 
ovK émi TOD WIGS MpogoGat TiONot.s71 Kai Sua TOD WEAALVEWY EPW’ 
OSuvawyv ovy 6 OéAEL A€yer Epua yap Ka’ “Ounpov é~petopa kai 
KWAUUG, OV piveTal S€ O6vVOv KWALUA TO BEAOS. 


The iunctura épy’ Odvvawv appears particularly obscure, since 
in Homer épua usually means prop, support, which is totally 
irrelevant in this context, yeAotov yap gnotw épetoua TOV 
odvuvav AéyeoG8at This is Apollonius’ unclear explanation; the 
schol. ad loc. tells us something more and helps us to 
understand which meaning Aristarchus gave épetoua, with 


which the Homeric épuya is explained, in turn equated to 
KwAvua in Aristonicus’ text; actually one cannot say that a dart 
could be an obstacle to the pain, a defense. épy’ O0dvvawv 
should have a different meaning from that requested by the 
context (the scholion says: ovy 6 O€AEt A€yev;572 the expression 
ématvov yap ovK éxet To Svuvauevou Odvvijoat is however 
somewhat difficult to understand, and perhaps should be 
considered a later addition, when the real meaning of épetopua 
went astray. Dionysius of Sidon is once again in disagreement 
with Aristarchus and defends the paradosis, interpreting épya 
as TO épetdov mpoc tac Odvvac, “what drives towards pain, 
what causes pain”. 

The interest in atheteses led La Roche to infer that our 
grammarian might have written a work on this topics73 and to 
ascribe to him two Homeric scholia,574 in which a Dionysius is 
mentioned, identified with Dionysius Thrax by Dindorfs75 and 
Linkes7e (frr. *45 e *46 Linke): 


schol. Hom. Od. 15.31 bmontevet Atovuotos, émei TO Lev StoTayuod, 
TO S€ AmToMdoews peTtéxet. H.Q. schol. Hom. Od. 16.239 dOetei 
Atovuvotoc. H. 


Carnuth ascribes both scholia to the Sidonian, Blasss77 and 
Hoekstras7s only the second one. 

Dionysius was interested not only in linguistic and textual 
problems or atheteses. An adnotation about Jl. 21.218, from 
POxy 221, reveals an unusual familiarity with the narrative 
technique of the Homeric poems: 


épatetwa péeOpa: 6 Lu6wveidg Mnow S6t[U 6 mol[tntNs esé[MEloev sic 
tHY Sunyn[wlatucny Kataoke[v] Av ULUATLKOV 6vTWY THV Adywlv. oli 
dé TA MVOEL [Ka]i TPO Tis Mapamotapias WaxNs epatetva. 


According to the Sidonius, Homer would have fallen into the 


style of the narrator, although there was a direct speech in 
progress, a typical feature of the mimetic genre.s79 This 
observation originates in the adjective épatetvd, used by the 
river Scamander in reference to its own streams, while it is 
pleading Achilles to stop fighting along the banks, because the 
piled corpses prevented it from pouring its lovable waters into 
the sea (vv. 214-220).580 As recently stressed by Nunlist, 
Dionysius’ remark could be explained if we assume that the 
grammarian has considered the use of generic epithets, in this 
case €épatetvd, as a hallmark of the narrative space that the 
poet reserves to himself.ss1 


Dionysius and Pindar 


Scholiastic and _ lexicographical tradition certifies also 
Dionysius’ interest in lyric poetry, particularly in Pindar and 
Alcman. 

The first Pythian ode, written in 470 BCE for Hieron’s victory 
with the chariot, had probably been performed at Aitna, not 
only in order to praise that triumph in Delphic Games, but also 
to magnify the greatness of the ruler in the military field, 
celebrating at the same time the foundation of the city and the 
coregency of his son Deinomenes. Talking to Hieron, the poet 
says (vv. 85-88): 


aAN’ GUWS, KpEcooV yap oiKTIPUOD MBdvos, [85] 
un) mapiel KaAG. vwua Sukaiw 

TINSAAtwW OTPATOV: AWEv- 

det S€ TpOc AKUOVL XGAKEVE pAdooavy. 
ei TLKai MAaDpOV TapaLOVooEL, LEya TOL MEPETAL 
Tap GEBEV. MOAAGY TapLias Ecol: TOAAOL 
UdPTUPES AUMOTEPOLs TLOTOIL. 


But nevertheless, since envy is better than pity, do not pass over 
any noble things. Guide your people with a rudder of justice; on an 
anvil of truth forge your tongue. Even some slight thing, you know, 
becomes important if it flies out from you. You are the teward of 
many things; many are the sure witnesses duq@otépotc. (Transl. 
Race 1997 [adapted]) 


At least from Heyne onwards, dugotépotc has been interpreted 
as a reference to res bene maleque gestae, good and bad deeds. 
Gentili’s translation “testimoni fedeli nel bene e nel male”ss2 is 
plausible “anche alla luce del duplice paradigma oppositivo di 
Creso (azioni buone) e Falaride (azioni cattive) introdotto nei 
versi seguenti (v. 94 sgg.)”.583 

Ancient scholars questioned about the meaning of 
AUMOTEPOLc too: 


Sch. Pind. Pyth. 1.172: DEGQ moAAoi UapTUPES AUMOTEPOLOL: TH TE 
dAnGei kai TH Wevset’ fH coi Kai TH VIM. 6 SE LLS6WvLOG, Goi Kai TOIC 
UMOTETAYHEVOLG. 


(Witnesses) “for the true and the false”, or “for you and your son” 
(i.e. Hieron e a Deinomenes). But according to the Sidonius “for you 
and your subjects”. 


As Boeckh already guessed, the first explanation (t@ Te GAnGet 
Kai T@ Wevdet) derives from the v. 86, the invitation to Hieron 
to temper his tongue on a truthful anvil (atevdet... mpoc 
a&kuovt).584 The second interpretation, ooi Kai T® vid, falls into 
the praise that runs through the entire poem, written, as we 
have already seen, in order to celebrate Hieron and the 
coregency of Deinomenes; following this view Ferrari 
translates “molti per l’uno e per Valtro i testimoni attendibili”, 
and adds in the note to this passage “Ierone e Dinomene”.sss5 
Also the explanation suggested by Dionysius Sidonius, ooi kai 
TOG VIOTETAYHEVOLCG, Seems to arise from the text, when the 


king is called moAA@v tauiac (v. 88). Only Benedictus in 1620 
followed our grammarian and wrote “Quidam exponunt T@ TE 
GAnGet Kai TH evdet. Alij coi kat TM vid : alij oot Kai Tots 
umotetaypevotc. Haec ultima sententia mihi maxime probatur” 
(p. 271).s86 

This is the only place in which the Sidonian is expressly 
mentioned, but in other Pindaric scholia we can find ancient 
scholars named Dionysius, sometimes identified with our 
grammarian. Recounting the foundation of the Olympic Games 
by Heracles, Pindar says (Ol. 10.43—46): 


0 & dp’ €v Ilioa gAoatc GAov Te OTPATOV 

Adav Te maoav Atos GAKIWOG 

vids oTa8pato Ca8eov GAcos matpi UEytotw: [45] 
mepi 5€ mdgatc AAT LEV Oy’ Ev KABAPa 

SueKptve. 


Thereupon, Zeus’ valiant son gathered the entire army and all the 
booty at Pisa, and measured out a sacred precinct for his father 
most mighty. He fenced in the Altis and set it apart in the open. 
(Transl. Race 1997) 


So the text is printed in all modern editions, but ancient critics 
had detected a textual problem at vv. 45-46, in which they read 
mepi S€ mdEatc AAw uéev Oy’ ev KaBap® / StéKptve; therefore the 
foundation of the Games was connected to AAtc, Elis. AAtv has 
been emended into “Adttv, the sanctuary of Zeus, by 
Aristodemus, followed by Leptines and a certain Dionysius:ss7 


schol. Pind. Ol. 10.55b ot mepi Aptotddnuov Kai Aentivnyv Kai 
AtovUolov ypd@ovow ‘AAttv. Un yap mpémov éoti THY pT 
meTopOnuevnv “HAw iepav yevéoOat tH Ati: Kai Adyov éyxet TO Tod 
Atos iepov tépvo8at év Ilion. ov yap év "HALE. ot Epxyduevol emi THv 
Tavnyuply Botwvtat, aAAG Ev Ilion. TO yap Ev KUKAW TOD iepod 
Kataywyaic SteiAnmto. Stwktotat S€ 1 ica tific OAvuTiacs y’ 


otadiouc. ‘AAtiv obv ypantéov: otTWSs yap TOV mepi OAUUTIav TOmOV 
éxddAovv. BCDEQ.588 


The identity of Dionysius is much debated: Lefkowitz suggested 
Dionysius Thrax,ss9 J. Irigoin Dionysius 6 tot Xapyuidov,590 
Boeckh Dionysius of Phaselis,s91 Deas Dionysius Sidonius.s92 A 
specific interest in Pindar by Dionysius Thrax is not reflected in 
sources at our disposal, and what Varro says about him 
(Gramm. fr. 282 Funaioli = Dion. Thr. test. 2 Linke), lyricorum 
poetarum longe studiosissimus, according to Pfeiffer, needs «not 
imply that he wrote monographs or commentaries on [...] lyric 
poetry; more probably the reference [...] is to his linguistic and 
prosodic studies».s93 Dionysius son of Charmides is mentioned 
only in Sch. Pind. Nem. 7.35a for having suggested a (clumsy) 
correction to a problematic verse.so4 Finally, Dionysius of 
Phaselis, more than being a Pindaric scholar, should have 
especially studied the classification of the odes of the Theban 
poet, according to their genre,s95 as can be inferred by the 
inscriptiones of the Pyth. 2596 and of the Nem. 11.597 That being 
the case, the identification of the Dionysius quoted in Ol. 10 
with the Sidonian is a hypothesis not to be underestimated. In 
its favor it is the fact that Aristodemus, author of the correction 
‘Ati, despite being a pupil of Aristarchus (he is called 6 
Aptotapxouv pants in schol. Nem. 7.1a), like the Sidonian, 
often disagrees with the common 6t6doKadAoc,598 and according 
to Irigoin the authorship of Adtv, emended by Aristodemus, 
should be ascribed to Aristarchus.599 

The name Dionysius occurs in Pindaric scholia twice more 
without further specification and in both cases about 
mythografic matters a field in which the Sidonian does not 
seem to have had great interest (Philoctetes in schol. Pyth. 
1.109600 and Minyas in schol. Isthm. 1.79).601 Perfectly 


reasonable is rather the identification with Dionysius the 
Cyclographer, tentatively proposed by Jacoby (FGrHist 15 F 2). 
This grammarian is explicitly mentioned in Sch. Pind. Isthm. 
4.140, speaking of the number of sons Heracles had from 
Megara.6o2 


Dionysius on Alcman? 


As already mentioned, Dionysius Sidonius’ interest in lyric 
poetry seems to include also Alcman, if the identification with 
the Atovvoltoc émom[otdc], author of a hypomnema to books 3 
and 4 of Alcman, is correct.6o3 It should be added that the v. 49 
of the Partheneion handed down by PLouvre E 3320 (tv 
vumomeTplsiwv Oveipwv) was already known thanks to a 
controversial entry of the Etymologicum Magnum and of the 
Meydan [paupatikn: 


1. Et. M. 783, 20-26 ed. Gaisford: Umomtépwv Oveipwv Atovuotos 0 
LUSWVLOG TPWTOS TAUTH 

Th émiBoafl éxproato, Amep xp@vtat oi ypaypatiKoi, we tvUBoc 
TUUPISLOG, MAadpos maupistos, [2] 

[oxiSoc] oyiStoc: mtepov mtepisiov. éypiiv ovv einetv Kai tHv 
UMOTITEPWV OVELPWV TOV 

umomtepldiwv, bmepSEoet TMV UTOTETEPLSiwv. OUTWSG Hpwédtavoc év TH 
Tlept ma8dv. [M = [4] 


Mare. gr. 530 (XIIDe04; O = Bodl. auct. X 1, 1, 2 (XV); P = Paris. gr. 2654 
(1273)60s; R = Haun. reg. Rostg. 414 (XV); S = Scor. gr. W III 11 (XIVin)] 


1 lemma om. MOPS | Xt6wvtocg Boeckh: Xt cum & supra t scr. MOR 
Lids PS Lidtoc Sylburg | mpwt( ) M mpatov OPS || 2 exp )o( )t() M 
eyp() O éxypijito P | finep S | THLBos om. O TUUBos TUUBLOS TULBiStog M 
TUUBLos Stoc S || 3 cyiSoc om. OPRS | oyxidtog OPR potydc yotxidtos 
pro oxidog ayidtog M || 3 mtepistoc OPRS Call. | kai om. R || 4 


umepOéoet M vumép OPRS | vmometeptsiwy OR vmometpisiwy MP 
umonteptdsiwv S | Hpddsot(oc) P Hpds() S | maBouc S 


2. MeydaAn IpauuatuKn s.v. vmontepisiwv oveipwv: Atovvotog 6 
LiSwvocsos MPHtoc tTavty TH emtBoAf eyphoato, Amep xpG@vtat oi 
ypauuatikol, wo TUuBocs TUUPidloc, madpog maupistoc, [2] Hoyos 
uotyis.oc, mTEpov mtEpisiov. expiiv ovv eineiv Kai THV UMOTTEPWV 
Oveipwv THV UTOTITEPLSiWv, UmEpBEOEL THV UmOTETPLSiwv. OUTWC 
‘Hpw6étavoc év To Ilepi madaiv. [C = Laur. [4] S. Marci 303 (XIIex-); P = 
Prag. XXV C 31 (XIVin.); V = Voss. gr. Q. 20 (XIIIp-™)] 


1 Umonteptsiwyv cum metpts.l. CV | lemma om. P | Ltéwvi0oc scripsi: Xt 
cum 6 supra tscr. CPV | mp@toc scripsi: mpwt( ) CPV || 3 yotyidtos V 
uotxidtov CP || 4 vmonteptsiwy P | epi ma8@v V mapamiobev C 
mapomtiab_ev P 


3. Et. Gen. AB (ed. Calame) s.v. broTeTpLSiwv: “Tv UTOTETPLOiWV” WC 
TUUBoc, TUUBiStoc, mMadpoc, mavpidtoc, potydc, Yotxidtoc, MTEpdv, 
metpidioc [A = Vat. gr. 1818 (Xex.); B = Laur. S. [2] Marci 304 (Xex.)]. 


1 lemma vbro7netpisiwy B Jwv A | T&v UronTEepLdiwv A || 1-2 we 
TUUBOS, TOUBLSL | Jil Intepid.og: UmEpHEoet TOD T METPLSIov A 


These texts contain material drawing from Herodian’s [epi 
ma8@v about the use of the suffix -i6toc (from wc TURBOS 
onwards), but what remains in the previous section is difficult 
to understand because of the serious corruptions of the text. 
Sylburg thought that, according to this entry of the Etymologica, 
Dionysius should be the first to have used the émtBoAn, ie. the 
insertion of the suffix -i6toc in order to obtain Umontepisioc 
from Umontepos, as from TUUBos we have TuLBiSL0C.607 

Lobeck said that, whoever was that Dionysius, he was 
unlikely to having used «huius vel typi vel paragogae 
exemplum» for the first time, since words like koupiétoc and 
mavpidtog were already in Homer.sos Lentz has gone far 
beyond, and suggested a reconstruction from which one can 


deduce that Alcman, in the first book, in the Hymn to 
Dioskouroi, employed the suffix -i6toc, used also by the 
grammarians:609 


umomteplsiwy Oveipwv' “Yuvou eic AlooKovpous TpwWTtw AAKUdv 
TAUTH TH Sta Tod tStog TMapaywyf éxphoato, Amep xpG@vtat oi 
ypayuuatikoi wo TUUBOS TUUPiStog Matpog maupidtoc, poixos 
wotxidtoc, ottTwWCo mMtEpdv mMtEpisioc. Expiiv ovv einetv Kai TOV 
UMOTITEpWV Oveipwy THY UmomTepldiwy Kai UmEepBEoEL TMV 
umomeTplsiwv. oUTWS Hpwédtavoc év TH epi maby. 


On the other hand, Bergk thought that Umometpiétoc attested in 
the Louvre papyrus was the result of a syncope from 
umometepidioc and proposed the following text: 


UMOTETPLSiWwv OvEeipwv' ALoVUOLOG O Li6wvloc’ TMETEpdv, TAVTNH THI 
émtBoaf] (AAKudv) éyproato imep yp@vtat oi Tapavtivot, 


guessing the existence of an otherwise unattested metepdov on 
the basis of Hsch. t 1176 topdvoc: TOpvoc. Tapavtivot (gloss. 152 
K.—A.).610 In his ingenious as daring reconstruction Bergk was 
probably right at least in putting a high stop after Atovvotos 0 
LiSWvioc, a suggestion ignored by later editors; in what follows 
we can then see an excerptum on Alcman language from 
Dionysius, followed by Herodian’s section about the suffix - 
tt0¢.611 In lexica and scholia exegeses quite commonly begin 
with the source from which that material come from,612 
therefore I would write 


Atovvalog 6 Li6WVLoG TPATos TavTH TH emMtBoAf Exproato (scil. 6 
AAKuUdy). 


We have thus regained the subject of éypnoato, Alcman, 
though the real meaning of émtBoAn remains still obscure. This 
word has from time to time different meanings and one can 


assume that it did not ever reach the status of a technical term 
univoquely encoded.613 Sylburg thought that émiBoAn might 
mean “insertion”. If this interpretation were correct, Dionysius 
of Sidon would say that Alcman was the first to use the 
insertion of the suffix -i6toc to obtain Umontepidtoce14 from 
umomtepos and that the éemBoAn was used by oi ypaupatikoi 
<in order to explain the origin of such adjectives (?)>.615 

The lemma vmontépwv oveipwyv of the Etymologicum 
Magnum, printed by Gaisford in his edition, is not reflected in 
any of the manuscripts on which he established the recensio, 
therefore its origin is probably due to a conjecture; only two 
manuscripts of the MeydAn Tpappatikn have vmontepisiwv 
Oveipwv on the margin near the entry, with metpt supra lineam, 
thus vstometplsiwv Oveipwv. PLouvre E 3320 agrees with the 
Meydan Ipauyati«n, and in a scholion of the papyrus we can 
read that the poets use to attribute wonderful and prodigious 
things to dreams, called umometpidtot by Alcman as living 
under a rock, in a shady place, to paraphrase Homer who in 
Od. 24.11-12 says “they went beyond the streams of Ocean and 
the White Rock, the doors of the sun and the people of dreams”: 


OTL TA BavUAOTA Kai TEepaTWSN Oi TOINTAI EiwWBa(oL) TOs OvEipotc 
mpooantetv Kai {kai} Ouowod v’ Sta TO Maivecbat Kata TO[V] dveL_pov 
Tto.tavta. U[mo]n[et]ptSio(uc) eipnKe Wo Um TETPA OiKODVTAG Ev 
av[nlAiw tomw. mapaypag(ey Sé “Ounplov) ws ev Ti OdSvooeiat (24, 
11-12) “nap & ioav Qxeavoto pods Kai AeuKdSa métpnv HSé map 
Yedtoto MvAaG Kai SfjUo(v) Oveipwy” ere 


West follows this interpretation, and according to him dreams 
would dwell under shady rocks, since people usually sleep 
there during the heat of midday. Actually the Homeric parallel 
adduced by the scholiast and his attempt to explain 
umometpistog may be a pointless and autoschediastic effort, 


since the adjective seems to have no linguistic connection to the 
rocks, but as already suggested by Page, it would mean 
“winged”, thanks to a metathesis from vnomntepidtoc; Herodian 
had already said that.6i7 Thus Dionysius Sidonius would say 
that Alcman was the first who called the dreams winged. On the 
basis of what has been said, I propose the following text: 


Atovvalog 6 LiSWVLOG TPATos TavTH TH EmMBoAf exproato (scil. 6 
AAkudy), Hmep yp@vtat oi ypayuatiKoi, [wo TUUBoc TUpPiSLoOs, 
madpoc mavpisioc, LOLYOSG LOLyiSloc, MTEPOV TMTEPiSLOV. éxpfiv obVv 
eimetv kai THV UTMOTTEPWV OvEipwWV THY UOTITEPLSiWV, UTEPBEOEL 
TOV UTOTETPLSiwv. OUTWS Hpwétavoc év TH epi madGv. 


With just a different punctuation the entry of the Etymologica 
seems to have found a likely appearance. Many other 
conjectures might be proposed, mostly about the word émtBoaAy 
or oi ypaupuatikoi, but is safer to stop, in order to avoid that 
these reconstructions, instead of representing winged dreams 
or rests under the shady coolness of the rocks, become mere 
hallucinations. 
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Abstract: The papyri have remarkably contributed to enhance 
our knowledge of exegetical tradition about Pindar’s 
Epinicians; inter alia they help us to better understand the 
importance of Theon’s hypomnema, previously deemed to be 
an intermediate step between Didymus’ commentary and the 
medieval scholia. Material which can be traced back to Theon 
may be identified in the bulk of marginal annotations of 
several Pindar papyri of Paeans and other songs (POxy 841, 
2442 and 2450), in view of analogies with some items in various 
corpora of medieval scholia manifestly derived from Theon. 
Moreover, these marginalia can well testify the extent at which 
these commentaries were available and used by teachers and 
scholars between the first and the second centuries AD. 


In 1966 E.G. Turner published POxy 2536 (MP3 1498.2 = LDAB 
4015), a second-century hypomnema containing extracts of 
Theon’s commentary on Pindar’s Pythian odes. This publication 
was a turning point for the study of Pindar’s exegetical 
tradition, which had stalled after Irigoin’s Histoire du texte de 
Pindare (1952). In his masterly book, Irigoin had considered 


Didymus’ commentary as the result of a centuries-long process 
of stratification, and devoted very little space to Theon. 
Building on two scholia that clearly mention the grammarian -— 
Sch. O. 5.42a Dr. and Sch. Pae. 2.37 (= 329 McNamee 2007) — 
Irigoin attributed to him only a generic interest towards Pindar 
as well as a single work on the Paeans.e1s Before Irigoin, H.T. 
Deas in his essay on Pindaric scholia had suggested that Theon 
had not only commented on Pindar, but that he had also edited 
his text. Furthermore, he might well have reworked Didymus 
Chalcenterus’ commentary, which in Deas’ view was the basis 
for the whole Pindaric exegetical tradition later epitomised in 
the second century.619 

It is unfortunate that the extensive passages found in POxy 
2536 are absent in the most recent edition of Theon’s works 
(Guhl 1969).620 Without the contribution of this papyrus, 
Theon’s role in Pindaric studies cannot be correctly evaluated. 
The papyrus is witness for a Pindaric commentary by Theon 
still in use over the second century AD; it calls for a reappraisal 
of the role of the grammarian in the history of Pindaric 
exegesis, within the larger framework of the recent re- 
assessment of Theon’s activity.621 

Despite its evident need for revision, Guhl’s edition already 
offers remarkable material pushing in this direction as for the 
exegesis to the Epinicians.622 Theon’s contribution to Pindaric 
exegesis is evident when one compares the Pindar scholia to 
the corresponding corpora on Callimachus, Apollonius Rhodius, 
Theocritus, Nicander and Lycophron: these latter derive from 
Theon’s hypomnemata and thus preserve traces of his 
erudition, just as do several lemmata in Byzantine Etymologica 
or lexica.623 

POxy 2536 confirms these origins: if we compare the scholia 
to P. 12.14~-32 (25a—54a = II 267 - 270 Dr.) to the corresponding 


sections of the commentary preserved on this papyrus we see 
that the scholia largely depend on the papyrus. They preserve 
all the lemmata (differently arranged), although, as is to be 
expected, their exegetical content is less precise than that of the 
commentary. This fact raises further questions on the extent of 
Theon’s contribution to Pindar’s exegesis, on the relationship 
between Didymus Chalcenterus’ and Theon’s commentaries, 
and more generally on the origin and formation of the scholia 
to the Epinicians.s24 Moreover, Theon’s chronology has been 
debated: some scholars place him in the late Republican period, 
while others, holding a more traditional view, place his floruit 
in the Imperial era and in any case later than Didymus’.62s All 
considered, two scholarly views appear to be plausible: 
according to H. Maehler, the medieval scholia are based on an 
abbreviated version of Theon’s commentary,s26 while K. 
McNamee, relying on POxy 2536 and reversing Deas’ view, 
speaks of ‘Didymus’ strong reliance on Theon’, and draws 
attention to Theon’s effort in gathering exegetical material well 
before Didymus. According to McNamee, ‘Theon was the last 
known prominent scholar before Didymus set to work on 
Pindar, and his commentary is fundamental to the medieval 
scholia’.627 She also attributes to Theon the latest and most 
sophisticated papyrus containing Pindaric hypomnemata, 
PBerol 13419 (MP3 1357 = LDAB 3736), dating from the third or 
fourth century AD, whose verso contains a fragmentary 
commentary on Pi. 2.16-19, similar to schol. 31-36c Dr. In any 
case it is not possible to establish whether it derives from the 
original commentary or from a re-elaboration by Didymus.«2s 
These papyri allow us to compare some original material 
(the excerpta from ancient hypomnemata) with the final stage 
of the exegetical tradition (the medieval scholia); in assigning a 
primary role to Theon’s contribution, they open up a very 


productive line of investigation with respect to the revision of 
the history of Pindar’s exegesis. 

The marginalia on papyrus must also be considered. Overall, 
these are a different exegetical product and present different 
sets of problems. In the first place, their contents are not 
homogeneous: they vary according to the interests of scribes 
and readers/users of individual papyri, so that in these 
annotations we can find elements of ancient erudition 
comparable to what is commonly found in the hypomnemata as 
well as elementary explanations and paraphrases, and even a 
mixture of heterogeneous observations coming from different 
sources. Secondly, the particular nature of the annotations is 
problematic: it is difficult to trace back in each individual case 
their specific aims, and to recognise in them some traces of 
compilation, which could show that they are ‘ancestors’ of the 
medieval scholia found in codices.629 

An example concerning Pindaric exegesis is PVindob inv. G 
29817 (MPER N. S. I 23 = MP3 1356 = LDAB 3741), dating from 
the sixth century AD, which contains numerous marginalia to 
Pythian I: these overlap largely with the corresponding 
mediaeval scholia, with which they must share a source. 
According to McNamee, this source can be recognized in 
Theon’s commentary.630 It follows that this commentary was 
certainly exploited for different purposes and was used 
continuously in the exegesis of the poems read in schools (the 
Pythians and Olympians are found in school syllabi of the Late 
Antique and Byzantine periods more frequently than the 
Nemeans and Isthmians).631 The materials from Theon’s 
commentary certainly went through different and separate 
processes of transmission, exploitation and modification giving 
rise to different branches: one of these led to the pool of 
material from which the medieval scholia drew their contents. 


Another area of investigation is represented by the 
marginalia transmitted on papyri containing Pindar’s 
fragmentary poems, whose popularity seems to come to an end 
in the Imperial period.c3z2 We can only speculate that ad hoc 
commentaries on those texts existed, and, of course, we have 
no scholia that directly illustrate the final stage of the 
exegetical tradition: only occasionally is it possible to recognise 
analogies and correspondences between our marginalia and 
passages of scholia to the Epinicians or to works by other 
authors.633 

In general, in the marginalia of Pindaric papyri elementary 
explanations and paraphrases are mixed with learned 
annotations, similar to those found in ancient hypomnemata 
and medieval scholia. Thus, this kind of material provides 
evidence for the existence and the use of some erudite sources 
within Pindar’s exegesis. In the specific case of the Epinicians, 
Theon’ commentary has been recently suspected to be one of 
these sources. In what follows I will try to detect in the 
marginalia to fragmentary poems those elements which might 
derive from comparable learned material. 


1POxy 841 and POxy 2442 (Paeans) 


POxy 841 (MP3 1361 = LDAB 3713), written during the second 
century AD, is a keystone for reconstructing how the book of 
Paeans might have taken shape within the Alexandrian edition, 
since it is widely considered an accurate copy.634 The order of 
poems is controversial, but it is clear that this volumen, with its 
broad margins, was produced with a view to accommodating 
both text and annotations.635 The marginalia are in several 
hands and can be classified into two main types: brief notes 


with variant readings or paraphrases, and long explanations. 
Sometimes they report the grammarian’s name in an 
abbreviated form, whose decryption is not always beyond 
doubt. Rutherford, who bases his reconstruction chiefly on 
POxy 841 (II4 in his edition), holds that longer exegetical notes 
had been cut off from a sort of meta-hypomnema which 
accompanied Pindar’s official text. In his opinion this work was 
compiled by Didymus on the basis of earlier commentaries, and 
then epitomised by Theon.«36 
Sch. Pae. 2.37 quotes Theon expressis verbis: 


Pae. 2.37 dAKaies7 5& Tetxog avépav 
Sch. b (260 Rutherford, 329 McNamee = fr. 37 Guhl): 


-KGL O£W(v). GUOLOV TH “MOTE- 
pov Sika teiyoc btoTOV fF OKO- 
Atatc amdatatc” (Pind. fr. 213.1-2 M.) 


Theon writes dAKkai (GAKG). The expression is similar to ‘if justice 
the tallest wall or with twisted tricks...’ 


The variant reading is in a second hand; a third hand has 
added in cursive the attribution to Theon and the explanation, 
with reference to a Pindaric passage. This note is generally 
taken as referring to a dative, GAKG, suggested by Theon instead 
of dAxai in the text.e3s The third hand would then come back to 
the source of the variant reading in order to seek support for it 
by inserting the name of Theon and the parallel passage. At any 
rate, the Pindaric passage taken as a parallel, quoted with Sixa, 
appears to be unsuitable to support the variant. It follows that 
fr. 213 M. was not copied properly, as it was witnessed by other 
sources in a different form -a form embraced by Pindaric 
editors: 


motepov Sika Tetxos bWLov 

Y] OKOALAs AmTaTaLs dvaBaivet 
emtx8Ovlov yevoc avépOv, 

diya LOL vooc ATPEKELaV EimteEtv. 


whether the earthly race of men / scales the higher wall through 
justice / or by crooked deceit / my mind is divided in telling 
precisely.e39 


Hence, Sika may be a case of iota mutum not signalled by the 
copyist (previously it was ascribed in dAxai, but here we have 
different hands at work), or simply an error by the scribe or his 
source. 

Radt holds a different view and casts doubts on the 
attribution: according to him, Theon would have favoured 
adAKkai, supported by the nominative Sixa in the parallel. The 
variant reading (with the dative) in the margin, which clearly 
derived from another source, would have then been rejected 
with the help of Theon’s arguments (the interpretation should 
be as follows: ‘deleted variant : -xkat. Theon says that it is 
similar to the lines métepov Sika Tetyocg Uiplotov f oKOALaic 
amdatats avaBatve....’). If we accept this argument, the reading 
aAKat could well match the nominative Sika attested in the 
parallel quoted in the marginal note: besides, a variant such as 
dika must have circulated in antiquity, since it is recorded by 
Maximus of Tyre.640 


However, several points argue against Radt’s position: 
1é In Radt’s opinion, only the 


explanation come from Theon, 
because the name follows the 
lectio in an allegedly unusual 
way, but McNamee has proved 
that this is indeed not unusual: 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


If Theon argued against the 
dative, we would expect at least 
an adversative supporting this 
reading (e.¢. O€wv Sé SpoLov 
TO)...). 

In Sch. page. 4.4 of the same 
papyrus there is a_ similar 
change of writing hand: 
éS5vwoetat is in the text, the 
second hand adds (é6vw)oato, 
which the third hand explains 
as avti Tob LuvAONn (McNamee 
2007, 333). In this instance, the 
third hand did _ actually 
comment upon the marginal 
variant and not on the reading 
in the text itself. 

In the same Sch. pge. 2.37. we 
find also oxodAtaic amadtatc, 
which in fact gives support to a 
construction in the dative. 


On these grounds, the first option, i.e., Theon’s support of the 


dative, should be preferred. 
It remains undecided whether the variant reading GAKa 


came from another copy of Paean 2 or was a conjecture put 


forward by Theon and based on a parallel passage similar both 
in content and construction, with the same metaphorical use of 
TELYOG.642 

Because of this varia lectio, Deas believed that Theon also 
edited a text of Pindar’s works, but in POxy 841’s marginalia 
there are more grammarians’ variantse43 signalled in the same 
way, yet we have no evidence for editions other than 
Aristophanes’.644 

The scribes of POxy 841 collected notes and explanations 
from many sources, whether mediated by other exegetical 
materials (extracts vel sim.), and Theon’s commentary was 
among these. His contributions can be detected with a certain 
degree of likelihood in two more places. 

The first is Pae. 2.5: 


An]pnvov 
Sch. (260 Rutherford, 327 McNamee): 


tomoc év A[BSnpots oUTW KAAOU- 
uevoc [6]stov [ <15? ] 


3 [6]mov [iepov (EoTi) To(6) AmOAAWVoc Grenfell-Hunt 
near Abdera there is a place called thus, where... 


Again, the note was written by the third hand. Apollo is called 
Derenos, and the note explains that there was a place with the 
same name nearby Abdera. Grenfell and Hunt, the editores 
principes, suggested supplying the relative clause on the basis 
of a comparison with Sch. vet. Lyc. 440a Leone: Afpatvos tomo 
ovTW KaAovUEVOG év ABSrpotc, ~vOa Anpaivov AmdAAWVOG 
iepov éotty, ob uvnuovevet IivSapoc év Tatdot. 

This scholium is referring precisely to Pae. 2.5, as has long 
been acknowledged.c4s The note, which is our only extant 


parallel for this toponym, supports the supplement in the 
marginess and also suggests where it came from. We can grasp 
Theon’s doctrine from the ancient scholia to Lycophron 
because they were mainly derived from his hypomnema. He 
was the first to produce a systematic commentary on the 
Alexandra,647 and the only scholar known beyond any doubt to 
have worked on Pindar’s Paeans, the second in particular (sch. 
37). Theon was in the habit of mentioning other authors on 
whom he wrote commentaries, and employed the same content 
and language in his different works:64s cross-references 
between commentaries are fairly common among his 
fragments,649 and his interest in geography and toponomastic is 
easy to spot.eso 

A second case in point is a note to Pae. 8.143 and 144. 
Pindar’s text is lost, but the comment can be reconstructed 
from POxy 2442 (MP3 1360 = LDAB 3747), a papyrus carrying 
plenty of marginal annotations: it transmits a longer note (B) 
that overlaps with, and partially supplements, the notes 
previously known from POxy 841 (A1-A2). 


A1) Sch. Pae. 8.143ff. POxy 841, fr. 82 col. I (213 Rutherford, 322 
McNamee): 


[t@ 5 Epytvw 6 8edc Exp] noev pavtevou(ev)w- 


cEpyive KAvuéevoto mai TpeoBwviddao, 
&EFAGEC yoe ver Sptrevoc, AAA Ett Kai vov 
iotoBoAl pepovTt vEnv mMoTiBAAAE KOPWV NV: 


0 6€ Iivdap[oc A€yet 6tt Eypnoe tavta a]lvtT O OBEdc, Hvi«[al 
TLa]t[Sac avtT@ yevéobat EmeOUuNoev 
[ ~? ] €AKO iMEVOV- TOV MOTE EAKUGOALEVOV JLOL( ) 


suppl. Grenfell - Hunt, Snell conl. Paus. 9.37.4, Eus. Praep. Ev. 5.30.2. 
3 OW HAGec Paus. Eus. 


to Herginus, who consulted the oracle, the god answered: 

O Herginus, son of Clymenus Presbonides, 

You came here longing for an offspring; but again, now too, 

You put a new drill on an old plough tiller. 
Pindar tells that the god gave this answer to Herginus, when he 
was seized by the desire of having a son [ ~? ] ‘drawing’ (the sword 
against Thebes): he who once drew... 


A2) Sch. Pae. 8.144 POxy 841 (213 Rutherford = 323 McNamee): 


[Saopov a]mnjtet avatpe- 
[8évtoc To]D matpdc KAv- 
[uévov <3],,, Kai 0 xpn- 
[ouoc mpovtple_e otpatev- 
[eo8at eri OF] Bac 


suppl. Grenfell - Hunt, Snell 


(Herginus) asked for a tribute after the killing of his father 
Clymenus ... and the oracle pushed him to declare war against 
Thebes. 


B) Sch. Pae. 8.143ff. POxy 2442 fr. 29 (213 Rutherford; 310 
McNamee): 


].[.]. ékxneodvtos ypnouot Epyivw otpatevou(ev)w emi OrBac 
Etepou[ 
A€yeu] yap: “aAr’ ottws TH Epyivw émeuwas ypnouovs TH emi Tac 
OnBacl 
Edk]ugauevw TO Eigoc,” av(ti Tov) otTpatevoavtt TO y(dap) 
EAKOu(Ev)ov av(ti TOD) EAK[VO]duEvoOVv [eipntat 
KAvul(ev)ov avatpebA(vai) [Ev@opi]wy u(év) vm0 TIepujpouc,6si 
‘EAAGVUkoc)es2 6[€ 
vm]o tivog Kaéd[yeiwv ] x[(at’) Olyxnotov(?) paxoulev)ov, 
Entuevidn{[s [5] 
& év & Te[veadoy]t@ves3 U0 TAavKou Epioavta TH CevyetT [ 
dvo S& moAjepot éeyévo(vto), 6 yulév) KAvpevou 


avatpe8evto(c), 
0 6€ tovc éni] Saopo(v) ml(ap)]ovt(ac) HpaKago(uc) 
AKPWTNPLa[GavTOSG 


suppl. Lobel (111-6), Mette 1978 (1. 7-8) [Ev@opi]wv Fowler 1996, 15 


..another oracle having been given to Herginus during the Theban 
war [...] (Pindar) says indeed: ‘but in this way you sent oracles to 
Herginus who drew the sword against Thebes’, i.e. ‘having fought 
(against Thebes)’, €Akduevov meaning &AKkvoduevov. Euphorion 
says that Clymenus was killed by Perieres, Hellanicus that he was 
killed by one of the Cadmeans (...) while he was fighting in 
Onchestos; Epimenides in the sixtieth book of his Genealogies 
reports that he was murdered by Glaucus in a chariot race... There 
were two wars: one after Clymenus’ death, another one after 
Heracles mutilated all who came to claim the tribute. 


In the final part of Paean 8, while recalling the reconstruction 
of the fourth Delphic temple by the architects Trophonius and 
Agamedes,é54 Pindar mentioned an oracle received by their 
father, Herginus king of Orchomenus. 

We know the background of this story from Paus. 9.37: 
Herginus, king of Orchomenus and a former Argonaut, after 
the murder of his father Clymenus in Onchestus by Theban 
hands, declared war to Thebes. He won the war and imposed a 
yearly tribute on the city. Then Heracles freed the city from the 
tribute by mutilating Herginus’ collectors and defeating the 
Minyans of Orchomenus in a second war. As an elderly man, 
Herginus came to the temple to ask the Pythian priestess 
whether he could have children. The oracle answered him that 
he should ‘put a new drill on an old tiller’;sss thus Herginus 
married a young woman, who bore him Trophonius and 
Agamedes. 

Only the first part of the story about the tribute and 


Heracles’ intervention is told in [Apollod.], Bibl. 2.67-69 and 
Diod. Sic. 4.10.3-6. The marginalia add plenty of information 
about the double war between Thebes and Orchomenusés¢ and 
the questioning of the oracle, with information and reference 
to sources. 

From Ai and B we notice that the commentator’s interest 
was focused on €AKouevov (TO Eigos), ‘drawing the sword’, 
which concerns Herginus and the oracle he received at the time 
of his attack on Thebes. He thought that éAKduevov was 
equivalent to tov mote €AK[Vo]duevov (A1) because he knew 
that Herginus consulted the oracle as an old man, after the 
Theban war. Pindar may have followed a less common version 
in his Paean 8. Perhaps the annotator mentioned the poet or 
another auctoritas who told a variant of the story, according to 
which the Minyan king received another oracle (before that 
about his children) suggesting that he attack Thebes after his 
father was killed (sch. B, 11: exmeodvtog ypnouot Epyivw 
OTPATEVOLEVY Eri ONBas EtEpov, Sch. A2, ll. 3-5: kai 6 ypn[ouds 
mpovtplewe otpatev[eoGat eri Of] Bas). 

Regarding Clymenus’ murder, scholium B quotes Euphorion 
(?),657 Hellanicus, and Epimenides of Crete, all of whom 
disagreed about the killer’s identity. It follows the 
acknowledgement of two conflicts between Thebes and 
Orchomenus. 

The reference to Epimenides might lead us to Theon. 
According to Lobon of Argos (BNJ 457 T 1), Epimenides wrote a 
long poem about the Argonauts, which circulated widely, even 
in a prose version, as a mythological source. 65s It was used by 
Theon in his commentary to Apollonius Rhodius, which has 
survived in some medieval scholia to the Argonautica.6s9 
Epimenides is mentioned in Sch. Ap. Rh. 2.1122a (BNJ 457 F12a 
= 15 Fowler) as a witness for the fact that Clymenus’ father 


Presbon was descended from Phrixus, a detail commonly 
overlooked by other sources in the same scholion.ééo 

Pausanias drew from Epimenides too.661 That might perhaps 
explain why the notes to Pind. Pae. 8.143-144 and Paus. 9.37 are 
lone witnesses for Herginus’ story told in its entirety: both 
Pindar’s commentator (Theon?) and Pausanias were familiar 
with the works that circulated under the name of the Cretan 
poet. Information about Herginus also occurs in Pindaric and 
Theocritean scholia (Pind. O. 14, inscr. b-c and sch. 2 Dr.; 
Theocr. 16.104/5 W.), and Theon is in fact the link: if compared, 
the two sets of notes show details clearly pointing to a common 
source: 


Scholl. Pind. 9. 14 Scholl. Theocr. 16 

Inscr. b 

[...] Taig Xaptot S5€ Tpocpwvet O 

TLOLNTNS Talc 

TLUWHEVALG KATA Thv OpxopEvov. 0104/105a 

S& Kn@toodc thc Opyouevod EotlEteoKAelouc Ouyatepac ewpn tds 
Tiotayoc, év8a kai ai XapttecXapttac Sia tO ‘ETEOKAEA TOV 


TLUGVTAL Kn@tood TIPWTOV aTto8Goat 
Xdaptotv €v Opxovev® tM Mivuetw. 

Inscr. ¢ 

tautatc 5é EtEoKAoc 6 Kntood tod 

TLOTAHOU 


TIPWtOG EBVOGEV, WC PNotv ‘Hoio0d0c104/105c 

(fr. 71 M.-W.) 6ta 6&& to0SU0 OpxopEvoi, 0 HEV MuvuELoG Ev 
OpxopuEevod Oo Knwtods pet. U0 S€Botwtia, O S€ ToAUUNAOG €év 
Opxouevoi, O HEv Mivusetog 0 evApxasdia. 

Bow tia, 0 S€ TtoAUUNAOG O Ev 

Apkaédia. 

Sch. 2 104/105b 

immtukol A€yovtat ol OpyYouEevlol.amtex8OuEVov SE aUTOV EN Talc 
Epyitvoc yap immw  vweknoacOnBatc Sta ta te8puAANUEVA emt 


OnBaious pdpou UmotEAEic Eoxev,/Epyivw tH Opyoueviw. ottos yap 

axptic¢ oU ‘HpakAfic avtoucdvaipe8évtoc toO matpdc avtot 

rAevBEpwoev KAuyevou UO OnBaiwv Eide tac 
OnBac Kai popous éEtakev, Ews ov 
‘HpakAhc tob da0yHo0~ toUG 
OnfBalouc améAvoE ayn viKnoas 
tous Opxyou_eviouc. 


Remarkably, descriptions of Orchomenus’ war against Thebes 
echo what we know from the papyrus marginalia.662 

POxy 2442 — late second century — displays a layout similar 
to that of POxy 841, with same wide margins for notes. 
Rutherford hints that also the notes on POxy 2442 were derived 
from the same alleged meta-hypomnema. It is certainly possible 
that they share one or more sources.663 


2POxy 2450 (Dithyrambs) 


This papyrus (MP3 1369 = LDAB 3705), written in the late first/ 
early second century, contains several fragments of uncertain 
genre. Lobel proposed that fragment 1 belonged to the 
Dithyrambs; this suggestion was followed by Snell and 
Maehler.s64 


Dith. fr. 169a.11 M. (POxy 2450, fr. 1.11): Btotovidt Aiuva 
Sch. (346 McNamee): 

Biotov[e]c OpaxG@v €8voc kai Biotovic Aipvn ev Opaxy 
Opaky Lobel matknt pap. 


Bistones are a Thracian population and a Bistonid swamp is located 
in Thrace. 


The same toponomastic data inserted within a _ larger 
framework can be read in Sch. Ap. Rh. 2.704: Btotovin: 
Opaxkikfj|. Biotoves yap é8vog OpakHv- wvoudo8n S& and 
Biotovoc Tov Kikxovoc, Wo PiAootéwavoc. Kai Biotovic Aiuvn 
Opaxtkn (fr. 24 Capel Badino). The scholium contains a 
reference to Philostephanus of Cyrene, a pupil of Callimachus 
who wrote a work entitled On Asian cities and other periegetic 
and antiquarian texts. According to Capel Badino this is likely 
to be the ultimate source from which the scholium derived its 
etymological and genealogical details through the mediation of 
Theon.eés On the eponymous here mentioned see also Sch. Lyc. 
418b L., where we have a different patronymic for Biston: 
Biotovec S€ amo Biotovoc Tov viot Apeoc; even more divergent 
is the version offered by Steph. Byz. 6 106: Biston is son of Ares 
or Paeon.6é66 

Apollonius is directly quoted by the Etymologicum 
Genuinum in explaining Btotovin as Opaktkn: Etym. Gen. B 123 
L.-L. (= Etym. Sym. 106-107 ~ Etym. Magn. 146): t Btotovins 
woputyyos (Ap. Rh. 2.704): Opaktkijc: amo t Biotwvoc Tob Tt 
Tepiiywpac, oiov (lL c.): “Biotovin @dputyyt Atyeincg Apxev 
aosijc”. AToAAWVLos 6 TA ApyovautTikd.667 Such materials may 
have been excerpted from Theon’s commentary to Apollonius; 
Theon’s doctrine was passed down to the Etymologicum 
Genuinum,é66s as well as to the scholia vetera to Lycophron, 
another source which shares the same explanation of the name 
BioTovec. 

Information on the Bistones, their eponymous and the 
swamp appear as a common stock of material in different 
scholiastic sources which are likely to be derived from Theon’s 
commentaries. A common origin can conceivably be envisaged 
also for our marginal note, on the assumption that the trait 
d’union between Pindar’s and Hellenistic poets’ exegesis is 


Theon. 

On the other hand, however, we should remember that 
similar pieces of information - given in the form ‘X is a river/ 
mountain/people of Y’ need not necessarily have one and the 
same origin, i.e. commentaries written specifically ad hoc for 
one text: they might have stemmed from encyclopaedic works 
or commentaries devoted to other kinds of texts.669 


3Conclusions 


Theon’s contribution to Pindaric exegesis is present in marginal 
notes to fragments on papyri as well as in the medieval scholia 
to the Epinician odes, and it can be identified thanks to parallel 
details in other scholia and lexica stemming from his 
hypomnemata; besides, it can be recognised also in view of his 
aptitude towards geographical, toponomastic and mythological 
problems. Theon emerges as an open-minded scholar with 
broad interests and knowledge, originating from an 
Alexandrian background, with a specific interest in subjects 
like geography, which were mainly studied in Pergamum.670 
Theon’s role in the exegesis of Hellenistic poets is commonly 
acknowledged, but his work on classical and archaic poets has 
been overshadowed by other famous scholars such as, in the 
case of Pindar, Aristarchus and Didymus. The latter wrote a 
magnificent commentary credited to be a turning point in the 
process of collection and selection of the earlier exegetical 
tradition. The fact that it included older hypomnemata is likely 
to have affected their chances of survival. On the other hand, 
Deas thought that Theon enlarged Didymus’ oeuvre with 
original contributions, but still awarded him a secondary place. 
The evidence of POxy 2536 leads us to challenge Deas’ 


stance and indicates that medieval scholia adhered closely to 
Theon’s explanations, whose lemmata are all still preserved in 
the Byzantine corpora. 

This commentary on the Epinicians was a key work between 
the first and the second century AD, and was reused several 
times. It still remains uncertain, however, whether or not there 
was an intermediate source. The papyri are far too early to 
come from an all-encompassing Pindaric commentary from 
which the notes could be copied on the page.é71 POxy 2536 and 
PBerol inv. 13419672 demonstrate that several versions more or 
less akin to authorial hypomnemata still existed separately, at 
least as regards the Epinicians.673 

POxy 841, 2442 and 2450 may suggest that Theon wrote on 
the Paeans and perhaps on the Dithyrambs too. The reading of 
and commenting on Pindaric Odes other than the Epinicians 
seems to have ceased during the second century AD: thus the 
task of collecting ancient exegeses and merging them into an 
“overarching commentary” will not have taken place, unlike 
with the scholia to the Epinicians. Those papyri were study 
copies written for scholars from Oxyrhynchus, where the so- 
called ‘Pindar’s scribe’ worked in the second half of the second 
century and was responsible for copying other papyri such as 
POxy 2442. This clearly shows a strong interest in the Theban 
poet.cs74 Our marginalia can be a first-hand work made by 
scholars to fulfil different needs: teaching and studying 
activities were intense at Oxyrhynchus.675 Perhaps these notes 
might represent isolated attempts by teachers or scholars to 
select worthwhile material from available commentaries. 
However that may be, Theon played an important role in this 
story. 
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Maria Cannata Fera 
Criticism of Pindar’s poetry in the 
scholia vetera 


Abstract: The scholia vetera reflect aspects of Pindar’s 
reception in view of the taste of different ancient readers and 
scholars. Judgements on his poetry in term of praise and 
criticism probably arose during the poet’s lifetime and have left 
substantial traces in the scholiastic material, with a well- 
explained prevalence of positive evaluations. In this paper I 
want to analyze the negative judgements: despite being often 
clumsy, they sometimes reflect crucial issues of the Pindar 
technique and seem to have ultimately rooted in a wise and 
perceptive strand of ancient literary criticism. 


Criticism of Pindar appears to date back to the poet’s lifetime. 
Although many doubts can be cast on what ancient sources 
report about controversies with Simonides and Bacchylides, 
nevertheless an element of rivalry between the poets is 
conceivable.s76 Schol. Ol. 9.74b remarks that the lines aivet 5 
MAAALOV Lev oivov, dvOea & BUvWwV | vewTépwv (48-49 «praise 
wine that is old, but the blooms of hymns that are newer») 
sound like an answer to Simonides’ verse «New wine does not 
yet bring to the test last year's gift of the vine» (fr. 310 Poltera), 
which the poet was deemed to have written after being 
defeated by Pindar; the reliability of this bit of poetic one- 
upmanship cannot be excluded.s77 The evidence relating to 
Corinna’s criticism towards Pindar (about the presence of 
myths and the use of an Atticism) is very controversial;67s yet it 


seems certain that Corinna, whether or not she is to be dated to 
the fifth century, chastised Myrtis, a woman who had dared to 
challenge Pindar (fr. 664 Page).s79 Alongside these more famous 
rivalries, we come across an otherwise unknown person, 
Amphimenes of Cos, in Diog. Laert. 2.5.46 (= Arist. fr. 66a 
Janko): 


TOUTW (SC. TH LWKPATEL Tic, KABA Not APLOTOTEANS Ev THiTwW Hepi 
TOUNTLKAG, eMUoveixet AvtiAoyoc Anuviog Kai Avtigdv 6 
TepatooKkomos, wo HvuOaydpa KvAwv Kai Ovatac Kai Lvaypoceso 
‘Ounpw Cvt., ato8avevtt SE Zevo~avys 6 KoAogwvtoc’ Kai Kepkwy) 
‘Howdy CHvtt, Tedevtioavtt S& 0 TpPOELPHUEVOS ZEevow~avns kat 
TItvSapw Auotméevnys 6 Koc, OGAntt SE PepeKvsne kai <***>, Biavtt 
TxaAapos Hptunvevcs, Hittax® Avtivevisas Kai AAKkatoc, Avagayopa 
LwoiBtos Kai Ltuwvidy TioKpewv. 


In this passage, after Antilochus of Lemnos and Antiphon who 
were opponents of Socrates, there is a list of literary quarrels 
between famous men, some of them already dead when the 
criticism took place. As for lyric poets, we know well both 
Antimenides’ and Alcaeus’ opposition to Pittacus and 
Timocreon of Rhodes’ rivalry with Simonides;6s1 on the 
contrary, Amphimenes is a shadowy figure and his quarrel 
with Pindar overall unknownes2. Crusius argued that he was 
more recent than Pindar, on the grounds that Cos «erst mit dem 
Beginn der Hellenistenzeit in die litterarische Bewegung 
eintritt», and assumed that «Den Anlass zur Kritik werden 
gewisse Ausserungen Pindars tiber koische Sagen und Helden 
gegeben haben»es3 (frr. 50-51 Bergk = 33a Maehler). 
Nonetheless, the text clearly specifies when criticisms were 
post mortem; thus it is more likely that Amphimenes was in 
fact a contemporary of Pindar. Besides, a few years after 
Pindar’s death Eupolis complained about the popular lack of 


good aesthetic judgement (G@UoKaAia) which condemned to 
silence the works of Pindar (fr. 398 Kass.-Aust.).6384 

The treatise On the Sublime, in spite of its superlative 
judgement of Pindar’s poetry, also pointed out a limitation; the 
author prefers Homer to Apollonius, Archilochus_ to 
Eratosthenes, Sophocles to Ion of Chios, and Pindar to 
Bacchylides,ess because «Ion and Bacchylides are impeccable, 
uniformly beautiful writers in the polished manner; but it is 
Pindar and Sophocles who sometimes set the world on fire with 
their vehemence, for all that their flame often goes out without 
reason and they collapse dismally» (33.4—-5: transl. Russell). 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus analyses a dithyramb for Athens (fr. 
75 Maehler) in his paragraph about the austere arrangement 
(avVoTNpa apuovia), whose foremost practitioners he supposed 
to be Pindar and Thucydides;ese together with the many virtues 
of the passage, he also highlights some shortcomings, especially 
on phonetic grounds (Comp. 22.12 «That these lines are 
vigorous, weighty and dignified, and possess much austerity; 
that, though rugged, they are not unpleasantly so, and though 
harsh to the ear, are but so in due measure; that they are slow 
in their time-movement, and present broad effects of harmony; 
and that they exhibit not the showy and decorative prettiness 
of our day, but the austere beauty of the distant past: this will, I 
am sure, be attested by all readers whose literary sense has 
been tolerably developed»: transl. Rhys Roberts).6s7 Elsewhere 
Dionysius praised Stesichorus’ ability to bestow «magnificence 
on actions, with a careful watch over temper and dignity of his 
characters» (mit. 2= Stesich. Tb47 Ercoles), unlike Pindar and 
Simonides; the latter, he argues, outdoes Pindar in enhancing 
the mourning, not by way of solemnity, but of pathos (Imit. 2 TO 
oikTiGeoOal un UEyaAoTpEeTtMs AAAA TAONTKMG). 

Naturally, in the scholia judgments are for the most part 


positive towards Pindar, but criticisms are in fact not 
lacking.6ss 


10ikovoypia and digressions 


A mythical tale, when taken as a digression, can be thought to 
lessen the value of an epinician ode. Out of the two Pythians in 
honour of Arcesilaus of Cyrene, the fifth is considered «more 
suitable» than the fourth with regard to both content and 
structure, precisely because the latter features a long mythical 
digression (schol. Pyth. 4, inscr. a oiketotépa éoti kata TA 
vonuata Kai Kata tTHV oikovouiav: yap 6 mpoKetwévn wd) 
iotopikrveso éxet zapéKBaotv). This is the only instance of 
oikovouia in the extant scholiastic corpus. 690 

IlapéxBaotc, «digression», was indeed a highly debated 
issue. The word is not negative per se.c691 Eustathius, despite 
saying that a digression can be longer than the ode itself, which 
consequently appears «pot-bellied», does not cast it as 
necessarily a flaw of composition. On the contrary, it is a way to 
bring the action forward while entertaining the reader and 
demonstrating the poet’s doctrine and expressive strength:«92 
Prooem. Pind. 4.1-2 mapexBaivet TA MOAAG Eig UAKPOV, WC eivat 
éotw od TH TapéKBaow (tO MAapEepyov) Tod épyou (Tic WSijc) 
ueifova Kai TpOKOLALOTOPAL TO OWA TOD WEAOUG TH MapEeKBaoet 
diknv mpoydotopos. kai gottv ovSE TOOTO AUapTHUA ypagiis TH 
IIwdapw, aAAa téxvnsg ye8o0docg TapeKBatiKh xapTA TMOLOVONC 
aut Kai TO TOD Adyou Gpua eAavvOvONS HAKpOTEpOV POC 
évdelgtv moAvuadeiag te Kai ioyvoc ypagiKijces3. In the 
following chapter, Eustathius distinguishes two types of 
digression, more or less linked to the victor (similarly in 19.1, 
where he notices that sometimes the poet goes «beyond the 


limit»). The scholia see digression in a varied and multifaceted 
light. 

A harsh judgement is passed by schol. Pyth. 10.46b péxpt 5€ 
TOUTWV O IlivSapoc KaAd¢ Tov émtiviKov ypaget Hotoynoe SE TA 
ueTa TADTA AAdyweo4 TapEeKPaoet yPNnoduevoc. The part of the 
ode concerned with the present, and the gnomic segment that 
follows, meet with the scholiast’s appreciation, but the myth of 
Perseus is marked out as an «unmotivated digression» which 
results in the poet «missing the mark».c9s Another scholium 
hints that Pindar blames himself for the digression and urges 
himself to follow the correct course of the ode (79b: émutipd 
EavuT@ O Iliv6apocg wo moAA ypnoauevw Ti} mapeKBaoet, kat 
TPOTILKMCG TPOAyETAL TOV AOyOV WS emi vEws) the simile echoes 
lines 51-52 of the poem, «Hold the oar, quickly plant the anchor 
in the earth from the prow». It is this kind of Pindaric 
expressions that gave rise to criticisms about the structure of 
the odes.696 

Likewise Pythian 11: the scholiast appreciates the part 
which deals with the praise, but judges the following myth 
inadequate (23b dplota 6 Hivéaposg TO EyKWULov eipyaoato’ Ev 
d€ TOI EFfjG OPOSpa akaipw mapekPaoet Exprnoato). Here too it 
is the poet who sharpens his critics’ weapons, with his 
suggestion that he was «confused where the way forked» or 
went off track, like a ship in the sea, due to the wind (vv. 38- 
40):697 scholl. 58a ovvnoO8ntat Kai avtTOSG aKaipw mapEeKPdoet 
Kexpnuevos, 58b Worep EmimAntte E€avt@ O Iivdapog axaipw 
TApEKPAGEL YPNOAUEVOG. 

And again with the third Nemean for Aristoclides of Aegina: 
at the inception of the mythical narrative on Heracles, schol. 
38b cautiously remarks that the poet «speaks as if it were a 
digression» » (wo év mapekBaoet S€ Aéyev; but when Pindar 
addresses his O9upoc at vv. 26-28 («My heart, to what alien 


headland are you turning aside my ship's course?»), schol. 45b 
notices how Pindar, «having praised Heracles beyond 
convenience, stops: it was necessary to recall the victor’s 
ancestors, Aeacus and Telamon [...] who were more suitable 
than Heracles, being from Aegina just like Aristoclides. Indeed, 
whilst the former is from Thebes, just like Aeacus, the latter is 
from Aegina. Pindar speaks allegorically, by saying that he is 
navigating towards a promontory, just like captains who 
having to berth at a port do not keep to the immediately 
available foreland, that is, he should not divert his thought 
from the goal, but praise the winner»: émUauPaveta Eavtovess 
WC TEPALTEPW AY MpOOHKEV eicg TOUS TEpi HpaKAéouc émaivouc 
Tpamévtoc, S€ov A€yetv MEpt THV TPOYOVWV TOD VEVLKNKOTOG, 
Aiaxod Kai TeAaudvoc’ mpooexéotepot yap odtoL HpaxAéouc 
TOU ématvovuEevon évexev AptotoKAecida’ Oo LEV yap AiytwwATNHS 
éotiv Womep AiaKosc, 0 5€ ‘Hpakafis OnBaltoc. aAAnyopet 5é 1p0c 
aKkpav amevOvvetv AEywv TOV TAOBV, AMO THV KUBEPVNTOV TOV 
éyouevw GAAWY AkKPWTNPiWY GAA ov THV TpOKElLévU, SéOV 
evOumTAoetv kata AlwEva. TOUTEOTL LL Kai TOV VODV TIEPLMEPELV 
&w toO oKkomod tovc énaivovc dyovta, dAA éni Tov 
ematvovuevov Tperetv (cfr. 45c amooTPEWEL TOV AOYOV POC 
éavutov’ fjo8eto yap e€avtov mapeKPavtosc, Kai Mot Tiva POG 
aKpav dAAotpiav éxmAéetc, W Ov; avti TOD Stati TA HpaKAéouc 
vov Suny Savuata édoag Ta THV AiaKktddv;).699 The 
commentators are doing nothing but taking seriously the 
reproaches the poet addresses to himself, or rather, which he 
pretends to address to himself.700 

Heracles is again the target of criticism in the first Nemean, 
where the poet narrates how the newborn child choked two 
snakes sent by Hera to kill him. The myth «appears 
inappropriate» (49b) and «unrelated to the subject», the 
celebration of a victory gained by Chromius of Syracuse-Aetna 


(schol. 49c, 8-9 Stamopeitat Ttivt agopuf Eig Tovs mTeEpt 
‘HpakAgéous Adyous maphAGe’ undeuiav yap éxetv eic Ta MapovTa 
‘HpakAéa oikeiwotv); the explanations - and the respective 
objections — given for justifying the presence of this myth fill 
three pages in Drachmann’s edition.701 

Surprisingly, among so many disapproving remarks about 
Pindar’s digressions, a scholium to Nem. 4.60b interprets the 
obscure avtitetv’ émtBovaAiatc (37 ‘resist its treachery’) as if the 
poet was here boasting of his superiority ‘by avoiding 
digressions’. The alleged target of this taunt was deemed to be 
Simonides, ‘who employed plenty of digressions’ (ogddpa yap 
TOV TOAELOVVTWY HUaG avTLdLSaoKdAWY Kai AVTLTEXVWV 
mavnoouesa KataBaivovtes kai Stodevovtes AauTpHc, €av WN 
mapeKpaivwuev. Soxet S€ tavta Teivew ei¢ Lywvidny, é7ei 
Ekelvoc TapeKPadEol yphoGat EiwOe).702 


2Harshness and dithyrambicity 


XKANnpOTNS703 is another common accusation. In Nem. 1.68 
Tiresias prophesises Heracles’ victory against the Giants with a 
painterly touch: his opponents’ glossy hair will get dirty with 
dust owing to his arrows. Schol. 104b (yaia mepupnoeobat 
Kouav: dla Tovs ay@vag Tovs mMpoGg Tovc Tiyavtac. 
OKAnpotEepov70a S& eFevnyvextat pwdAAov yap éni veKpovd 
EAKOUEVOD TAOOETAL TO TOLOUTO. “OuNnpos’ Ws TOD HEV KEKOVLOTO 
Kapn amav) conveniently recalls an Iliadic verse (22.405), which 
describes Achilles dragging Hector with his chariot (401-405: 
«from Hector as he was dragged the dust rose up, and on either 
side his dark hair flowed outspread, and all in the dust lay the 
head that was before so fair [...] So was his head all befouled 
with dust»: transl. AT. Murray). However, the scholiast 


misunderstands the prophecy: he thinks the hair is Heracles’, 
and accordingly states «the expression is harsh, because 
something of this sort is rather said of a dead body being 
dragged away». 

Accusations of ‘harshness’ occur again with reference to the 
sixth Olympian. At vv. 45-47 Pindar tells of Iamus who, 
immediately after birth, was fed by two snakes «with the 
blameless venom of bees» according to the gods’ will. Schol. 78a 
judges this expression rather harsh, because ‘venom’ has 
negative connotations (Gueuget: AUEUMH LOV TPOONYyOPEvOE TO 
UEAL OKANpOTEpov' oO yap LOG POXONpOV TL UmTOMaiveEl).705 
However, as clearly stated by schol. 78b, it is only by divine will 
that the snakes do not pour venom but the ‘blameless’ honey 
(no negative connotation being thus implied): émetdy SpaKxovtéc 
eiowv oi Tpéovtec, odTOL Sé EiWOaow éuEiv TOV idv’ WoTE 
TovvavtTiov epyacecbal TOV THV SPAKOVTWV LOV WoTEP ELWBAOL 
KATA MUVOLY, TOU BEOd eic TOUTO MApaoTHoavToOsS TV MVOL THV 
Spakovtwv.706 There is even an expression of approval in 78h, 
which appeals to the concept of wit:707 nhotelevoato eimwv avTi 
TOU tod LEAL TIPOLEVAL.708 

Sometimes the poet is praised because of his ability to soften 
the harshness. Thus, when Pindar, in the second Olympian, 
after saying «Now aim the bow at the mark, come, my heart», 
adds «At whom do we shoot, and this time launch from a kindly 
spirit our arrows of fame?» (89-90), schol. 162b suggests that 
the addition of «kindly spirit» softens the harshness of these 
words, given that arrows are normally shot with evil intent (ék 
uarsaKic avTE EpEvOc: TOTO Eime OEPaTEUWY TO OKANPOV TOO 
Aoyov. TO yap ao TOSOV BAAAEL, WC ONoL SVaMpPOVOs EOTL KATA 
Tov BadAouEevov).709 The need to explain the reference to 
kindliness710 prompts the scholiast to discuss the image of 
poetic arrows, which otherwise is so traditional and 


widespread as not to require further treatment.711 

‘Harshness’ is often summoned in case of metaphors.712 So 
for instance schol. Isthm. 4, 110c: 6 5& vodcg obTW* TOUTOLC TOIC 
‘HpakAéous matol THV NALAKMV avbyav Kata TAG SvGLASG A TOV 
OvoLOv AvagatvouEevN AOE ovvexWc Adpmet Sta MAoNS TS 
VUKTOG, TQ) KVLONEVTL KaTIVG) AAKTiCovVOa TOV AEpA. OKANPOTEPA 
d€ KEXPNTAL WETAMDOPA’ ExpHv yap eimetv Wavovoa fh OPtyyavovoa 
Tov aiBépos 1) Kvioa TOU kazvod. GuEetvov “Ounpds Mnov Kvion 
§ ovpavov ikev éAtcoouévn mepi Karv@. To the flame «kicking 
heaven with its savour of smoke» (66) the scholiast prefers the 
Iliadic hyperbole «the smell flew to the sky, winding about the 
smoke» (1.317). Pindar’s image is bolder, and it must have 
struck Lucian’s imagination: a parody is likely to be found in 
Anach. 4 (Aaktigovow tov dépa, said of athletes during their 
exercise).713 

Similarly, Pyth. 1.86 adatevdet 5€ mpOG GkYoOvL KXAaAKEvE 
yA®@ooav, «on an anvil of truth forge your tongue», is assessed 
by schol. 167a as oxAnpd@c¢ Gkova TO OTOUA ATO LETAPOPAC TOV 
XQAKEvVOVTWV. TPOG Gkwove Sé awevdet yYaAKEevEe, O EOTL 
@UaAnOns éoo. The image is one of a pair with the simile at line 
44, xaAKomapaov dKov’ woett’ «tongue speeding like a bronze- 
cheeked javelin» (also in Nem. 7.71-—72; cfr. Ol. 6.82). 

Also scarcely appreciated is the metaphor in Pyth. 6.10-12. 
Here the winter rain is described as «coming from abroad as a 
relentless army from a loudly rumbling cloud» (émaxtoc 
eptBpouou vewéeAas otpatoc), which schol. 11 finds «harsh» and 
«dithyrambic»: tov 6uBpov nol, oKANpa LETAMOpa YpNnoaplEevoc 
SLOLPAUBWSAG, MAPODOV TOAADV VEQav Eig TAVTO COUVAYOUEVWV 
Onyvevtat oi SuBpot. The mirror image is that of war as a 
storm: Isthm. 4.17 Tpayeta vias moAguoto («a cruel blizzard of 
war»); 7.27 €v TAaUTa vewéeAa yaAaCav aivatos mpd MiAac NaTpAS 
duvvetat, («in that cloud of war defends his dear country from 


the hailstorm of blood»), 38-39 evéiav émacoev &K xElLMvoc 
(«fair weather after the storm»).714 

Here as elsewhere, ‘harshness’ is linked with dithyrambs,715 
whose well-known features were extravagant vocabulary and 
elaborate metaphors. So does schol. Pyth. 12.45b, which 
qualifies as harsh Pindar’s use of vaiw referring to the reeds of 
Orchomenus, «which lie by the Graces’ city of beautiful dancing 
places» (26): To 5& vaiovot KaAaUOL oKANPAG Kai SLOUPAaLL PWS 
mponyayev’ éSet yap eimetv vovtat.7ic But actually the verb 
was used in the Iliad with the meaning of «be» in a certain 
place.717 Schol. Isthm. 8.93c finds the same flaw in another 
metaphor, that of «the lovely bridle of virginity» (44-45 epatov 
[...] XAAWWOV LO’ Apwt TapGeviac) that Thetis loosens (Avot) for 
Peleus: 0 5& votc é€v S€ Tadic vugéi Taig KAaTAAGUTMOLEVALS TH 
O€ANVN TOV ETTEPAOTOV TiC TAapHEvias DmOAVOL SEGUOV TH Hpwl 
IInaet. yadwov d€ map_eviag oxAnpotepov Kai di86vpauBwdac¢ 
avtiv7is Eeite, KATA TMEpippactv TV TMapBEeviav BovAdUEVOGS 
onufjvat719 In fairness the metaphor, which actually indicates 
Thetis’ girdle, is far from despicable.720 

While recognising that the clashing rocks of Pyth. 4.208-211 
are said to be «alive» (Cwat) on account of their motion, schol. 
371 qualifies the expression as «dithyrambic» and blames it on 
the «airy», «vacuous» tendencies of such poets721 (Si6vpat Cwat: 
Cwoac avtac eime Sta THv Kivnow. éott Sé SLOUPAUBLKOV TO THC 
TOLAUTNS EPUNnvetac MOAAAKLSG yap emi TO KODMOV AVayovTAl).722 
In this case it is Eustathius who terms the metaphor «harsh», 
because Pindar talks about their «death» after the passage of 
the Argonauts (Comm. Dionys. Per. 140), while schol. 373b says 
it is fitting to talk of «death» in response to the earlier «alive» 
(oikeiw¢ 5€ TeAeuTAaV Emyyayev, WC mpdOG TO Cwdc). Schol. 370 
holds that the movement of the rocks was overlooked by 
Homer (quoting Od. 12.61 to corroborate the point, but the 


name IJAayxtai surely assumes some kind of motion) and 
introduced by neoteroi, to which Pindar added another feature, 
life (oi 5€ vewtepot ovvtpéxetv gaoiv. oO Se Ilivéapoc 
TMPOOTEPATEVETAL TL AEYWV STL SiSvpat Hoav Cwai). It is unclear 
whether or not this further tépac had a negative tinge.723 

A critical opinion of metaphors can also be expressed in 
different terms. In the thirteenth Olympian, Athena encourages 
Bellerophon to take Pegasus’ reins, saying «Come, take this 
horse charm» (68 Gye giAtpov TOS’ inmetov Sékev); schol. 97a 
explains that ‘charm’ should be intended as ‘bit’ (tOv yaAtvov, 
OTL TOUTW Oi ttmoL MEi{Bovtal) and remarks ziKpotepov dé TH 
Lletapopa. mukpia724 is a main feature of Pindar’s solemn 
style,725 while its opposite yAuKUtns characterizes the style 
called yAapupoc.726 It is however the latter term that qualifies a 
passage in the ninth Pythian, starting from Chiron’s exhortation 
to Apollo to «consummate the sweet fulfilment of marriage» (v. 
66) until the gnome «Swift is the accomplishment once gods are 
in haste, and short are the ways» (67-68): schol. 119c yAagupw¢ 
AMETIAVOE TOV VODV ATO TAS LigEews. 


3Syntax 


There are also some critical remarks concerning syntax. In 
Pyth. 4.171 Pindar sings that taxa 5& Kpovidéao Znvoc vioi TpEeic 
aKaLavToUayat | HABov AAKuhvac 6 EAtKOBAEMapou Afsac Te, 
«Swiftly came Kronian Zeus’ three tireless warrior sons, born 
to bright-eyed Alkmene and to Leda», to join the Argonautic 
expedition. Schol. 303a comments that, of those sons of Zeus, 
Heracles was from Alcmene and the Dioscuri from Leda, but 
the lack of specification makes Herakles appear as son of 
Alcmene and Leda (Atocg Tpeic maideg tov apibuov, ot 


QKOTLAOTOL KATA TV UAYNV, TApeyevovto. kai EK LEV AAKUAVNS 
‘HpaxkAfjc, €k S€ Afdacg oi AtlookoupoLt maAt SE GUAANTTLKWG 
éXpnjoato TH TpomwW. Maivetat yap HpaKAfic AAKuAvNAS Kai 
Anédac vids kata TO adtaywplotov Tov Adyou); the circumstances 
of the birth of each warrior should have been specified (aAAa 
mTpoonKet VmOdStalpobvtTas EKAOTW TO OikKElOV TIS yEvecEWC 
mpooantetv). The figure is labelled as syllepsis. The adverb 
OvAANT TKS also occurs in schol. Pyth. 3.158a with reference to 
vv. 86-92, where the poet narrates that Peleus and Cadmus 
ueATouevay év Opet Motody kai év emtanvaAots | diov Onfate, 
omd0 Apuoviav yauev Bowmtvy, | 6 SE Nnpgoc evBovAou Oétw 
maida KAUTaV («heard the golden-crowned Muses singing on 
the mountain and in seven-gated Thebes, when one married 
ox-eyed Harmonia, the other Thetis, wise-counseling Nereus’ 
famous daughter»). Another scholiast uses the same adverb 
with a negative connotation: 160 Kai €v éntamvaAotc kal 
évtavOa TO yYwWpig EKAOTW OUUBEBNKOG OUvAANTTLKWG eT 
AuUPoTepwv TiONoL, Kai Alav mZUKVOG EOTLV EV TOIC TOLOUTOLC’ O 
uév yap IInAevcs év IInkiw TH Opet Tapa Xeipwvet TAV G€etiv 
éynuev, 0 Sé éEtepoc év OnBatc thv Apuoviay. eine Sé, STL TOV 
Movo®v hkovoay kai €v TM Opet Kai év Taig OnBatc’ mpoc 6 Kat 
TO Onpetov. The poet was too «concise and dense»:727 he did not 
specify each wedding place, whence «the sign».723 But more 
often than not syllepsis is noted in neutral terms. For example, 
schol. Isthm. 1.55-56 argues how the games in honour of 
Amphitryon’s «sons» were a reference to Theban games for 
Heracles and Iolaus, respectively the hero’s son and nephew, 
interpreting the noun to mean «descendant»729 (kai o&8ev, 
AUQLTpUWV, mTaidag mpooeitetv: éolkev and Kotvod. 
KaTaYpnotiKW> Sé Kai Kata OVAANWW Aug iTPLWVOS EQN Tatdac 
tov te Hpaxdéa Kai tov TdAaov, 6c Fv TpKdAgovc tod 
AUMLTPULWVOG vidG).730 Here the scholiast also appeals to the 


concepts of amo Kotvod and catachresis;731 the latter finds a 
parallel, for instance, in Nem. 1.50, were kvwéada refers to 
animals other than sea animals and schol. 76 calls this usage 
KATAXPNOTLKWTEPOV, Comparing it with Hom. Od. 17.317. 
Inversions too are observed. In explaining Isthm. 1.18 év 7 
ag8Aotot Biyov mMAgiotTwWV aAywvwyv, schol. 26a says Kata TO 
évavtiov anodéSwxev, because ovdeicg yap év GOAOLG Aywvwv 
Tuyxdvel, aA’ év aydot THOv GOAwv. The anonymous 
commentator seems to have interpreted déOAotot as ‘prizes’ 
rather than ‘contests’, as both meanings are _ possible732. 
However, the phrase was judged to be «archaic and very 
poetic» (adpyaionpemi¢o obv Kai monTLKWTAaTOG 6 Adyos),733 a 
judgement underlined by comparison with a passage of Homer. 
When in describing the laudandus of Nemean 5 Pindar says 
oUNW YEVUOL Maivwv TEpetvav LATEp OivavOas OmWpav (6, «not 
yet showing on his cheeks Omwpav, the mother of the grape’s 
soft bloom»), the scholium 10a comments that first comes the 
bloom, then the fruit (GAAnyopet BovAduEvos onufvat Tov 
QYEVELOV ATO TS KUTPLCOVONS AuTEAOV. SE OTWPA OUK EOTL 
THSG OlvavOns UATHP, GAA ToUVvavTiov’ mpoavOEl yap TPMTOV, 
eita OmWpa yivetat).734 Didimus easily solved the problem by 
intending omwpav as ‘season’ rather than ‘fruit’735 («late 
summer» in Race’s translation). The scholiast adds that «the 
poet often uses such inversions», citing the parallel of Nem. 9.48 
«peace loves the symposium», where he claims the order is the 
opposite of what it should be, i.e. «the symposium loves peace» 
(xpftat S€ TH TOLALUTH AvaoTPOPH ovvExXdsc aovxia MiUet YEV 
OUUTOOLOV’ OV yap | Novxia MlAEt TO GUUTOOLOV, GAAA TO 
OUUTOOLOV THV Novxiav). Likewise schol. Ol. 13.12d uses a litotes 
to condemn the phrase «Hybris, the bold-tongued mother of 
Excess» (oUK 0pOac¢ S5é THv UBptv TOU KOpOU UNTEepa AEyEL, GAAG 
TO avaradw eimetiv &5e).736 These criticisms are mostly based 


on rationalizations that range from questionable to flatly 
erroneous (take for instance the passage in the ninth Nemean, 
where Pindar’s phrasing perfectly suits the context).737 

The tenth Olympian narrates all the contests of the first 
Olympic games after their foundation by Heracles. During the 
discus throw «the lovely light of the moon’s beautiful face lit up 
the evening» (74-75). Schol. 91 points out that it should have 
been said earlier that the contest was taking place in a night of 
full moon73s (moreover, the scholiast considers it absurd that 
the games could last until sunset): ceAdvac épatov mdoc: TOUTO 
EdEL TPOTOV EltEtv OTL MAVGEAHVOV OVONS O Aywv ETEBN. EVNOWS 
5& kat ot @avtacEvteg aypt SvoEwWG AuEPAG AVvTOUG 
aywvicec@at. 

Elsewhere, the «confused arrangement» is blamed for the 
«lack of clarity» — dodgeta - which Eustathius represents in 
turn as a positive feature wilfully etched on the text by the 
poet,739 but which had become the main indictment against 
Pindar.740 Pindar opens the third Olympian with TuvSapiéate Te 
ouUoégeivotc Adetv KaAAUTAOKGUW 0’ “EAEva | KAetwwav Axpayavta 
yepaipwv evbxoual, | Ofpwvos OAvurtovikav| buvov dpOwoats 
(«I pray that I may please the ospitable Tyndaridai and Helen of 
the beautiful locks, as I honor famous Akragas, when, for 
Theron, I raise up an Olympic victory hymn»); schol. 1b 
criticizes the poet’s expression and rearranges the sentence in 
order to bring about a clearer sequence of thought: 
avteotpantat741 S€  TAgétc, Kai SoKet TH OvyxvoEl AodMetav742 
eipydo8ar émei fy aKoAovG0c743 Epunveia ovTWC éoTi’ KAELVaV 
Axpayavta yepaipwv, OAuumtovikav buvov opP@woas ONnpwvoc 
akapavtonodswv immwv Awtov, evyouat adeiv744 Tuvéapisatc Te 
@lAogévotg KAAAUTAOKGUW 6 ‘EAéva. Similarly in other cases 
where symmetry or agreement are lacking, we _ find 
AKATAAANAWS745 accompanied by éypijv yap eimetv or éSet yap 


eimetv introducing the correct order: schol. Ol. 1.20cd; 8.48; 
Nem. 3.80; etc. (only the adverb in schol. Ol. 9.3f).746 


ALack of proprietas 


There are even accusations of «impropriety» of speech.747 In Ol. 
9.10 the hill received by Pelops as Hippodamia’s «dowry» is 
called é5vov; schol. 15b observes that the proper term is gepvn, 
from épetv74s (Akupov éoTtv emt Th Inmodaueiac TO ES5vov' 
é5va yap Stdoaotv oi avdp_ec, ~epviv Se ai yuvaiKec, mapa TO 
wépew usd éavt@v).749 The improper use of &Sva is also 
highlighted by schol. Pyth. 3.167a, where the referent are the 
nuptial gifts offered to Cadmus by the gods. 

A curt Kak@c¢ is what schol. Ol. 1.9d employs to complain 
about the sun being called dotpov instead of aotnp (kaKwc¢ 
eilmev dotpov' éer yap eimetv aotépa. TA yap &kK TMOAAGV 
ovyKeiveva dotépwv Cwdta Aéyovtat dotpa, Oo Sé HALOS 
Gotrp).750 The same adverb occurs in schol. Ol. 2.158b, where 
the reason for censure is the dual form: TO yapvetov KkakWc’ 
ovde yap eri Svikod BPovaAetat ff Agétc, OVSE UTEP SLO KOPAKWV, 
GAA Umép MOAAV (expressed through a litotes in 157b: tO yap 
yapvetov SutkoOv OvUK OpOd@>¢ KEiTal, OVSE THPODOL TAaVU TO 
TOLODTOV Oi MOLNTAi ODTOL). 

In Ol. 6.62-63 Apollo answers Iamus’ prayers and invites 
him to follow him. The speech is introducted by uetdAAao€év TE 
viv, and schol. 106d specifies tO 5€ uetdAAaoev, av AdBwLEV 
avti TOU AvNnpwWTNOEV, AkUPWCS KeEiTAL WETAAAMOAL yap eoTL TO 
Cntely, ws emi THV peTaAAwv (cfr. schol. 106a idiwe7s1 KExpNtat 
Tf Asset UETAAAMoat yap eoTt TO Cntijoat, amo THV LETAAAWV. 
The etymology — attested also in schol. Pyth. 1.101a — has been 
doubted, but is now agreed to be correct.752 The verb is used 


together with eipouat since Homer, and scholiasts equate it 
with épwtdw (schol. D Il. 1.550 Ateipeo. Avepwta. Metaaaa,753 
schol. Od. 1.231f1 wetaAAds: émcntetc, Epwtdc. Schol. Od. 1.231h 
adds the etymology: amd wetagopic THV wpéTaAAa 
WNnAagwvtwv). 

A different impropriety is noticed in schol. Pyth. 4.160a. 
Jason has come to Iolcus and his figure strikes the onlookers, 
who hazard several guesses as to who he might be, only to 
dismiss them one after the other. After two gods, Apollo and 
Ares, the choice falls upon demi-gods, who however were 
already dead (86-91). One of those mentioned is Tityus, whose 
presence seems inappropriate because «his appearance was 
outstanding, but he was impious» (akUpw¢ S& Tov TitvOV 
évtabOa mapatiOnot Tepatwdn SvtTa TO OWA Kai GAAWGS 
cioeBh).754 Here we would have expected axaipwe rather than 
AKUPWC.755 

Such improprieties are essentially the reverse of mpémov, a 
fundamental category in ancient criticism. On one occasion 
Pindar avoids the charge thanks to a rather naive explanation. 
When Alcmene in Nem. 1.50 «sprang from her couch to her 
feet» GmemAog to help Heracles and Iphicles as they were 
attacked by snakes, schol. 74a clarifies that the adjective does 
not mean naked —- «the image would have been unbecoming» — 
but wearing only the chitoniskos after discarding the peplos 
(tv GmemAov ov Sektéov yuu: ampEerno yap f eikwv-: GAAG 
Vontéov, OTL TOV LEV TEMAOV Eppubev, Ev SE TH yYLTWViOKW 
avnAATO VEOTOKOG OVGQA).756 


5Untruthfulness 


Sometimes Pindar is accused of pevdeo0at. Ol. 7.77-78 states 


that games in Rhodes were founded to honour Tlepolemus, but 
the claim is denied by schol. 146a; according to it, the games 
were for Helios (¢wevaato7s7 5é 0 IlivSapoc: ov yap TAnmoAeuw, 
tT) S5&€ ‘HAiw tWEeaot TOV ayWva. Sto Kai AAtopoddtov TOV 
cty@va).758 A scholion to Nem. 9.9, where the Sicyonian games in 
honour of Apollo are ascribed to Adrastus instead of Clisthenes, 
speaks of poetic licence aiming to shed more glory on the 
competition (schol. 20 dvati8not yap thv THV IIvGiwv Ogow ev 
Likvevi ASpaotw, ZounTiKHV dywv ade.av, KAetoBEvous avTta 
Siaévtoc [...] tvobv évS0Edtepov anonvyA tov ay@va).759 
Conversely, when in Ol. 6.6, Pindar tells that Agesias was a 
«fellow-founder of famous Syracuse», schol. 8b points out that 
it was really his ancestors who founded the city and suggests 
that the expression is an untruth devised by the poet in order 
to praise him: todto Sé 00K GANO@¢ Ov yap odTOC OUVWWKLOE TAC 
LupaKovoas. AAAa 7pO0G éYKWLLLOV EiANEV’ ATO yap éKeivwv O 
Aynoias TV OUVOLKLOAVTWV.760 

In order to satisfy his patrons Pindar was allegedly pushed 
to adulterate the truth (thus schol. Pyth. 9.185a 6 5é Ilivéapoc 
umep TOU yapioaoGal TH ETTAalVvoULLEVW TapaTtpEéWas THv iotopiav 
Onoiv AAgéidauov mpoyovov Tov ématvovuevov yeEeveobal 
Uvnotipa this Avtatov 8vyatpos), or even to forge mythical 
details (schol. Ol. 9.119a einv evpeotemis: TODTO Now TL 
émAdoe7e1 Ta mMepi HatpoKAou eipnuéva eicg ématvov Tov 
E~appootov Omovuvtiov Ovtos).762 «Poets can mAattetv what 
they want», observes scholium Ol. 4.31b as it remarks that the 
games founded by Hypsipyle in Lemnos in memory of Thoas 
appeared zap ’ iotopiav.763 The poet even used to mpoc TO 
€auTOD OULMEPOV Kal Tag iotopiacg Piageo@at (schol. Isthm. 
1.15b). Here Pindar mentions «Geryon’s fierce dogs», but there 
was only one; maybe the plural was only rhetorical, maybe the 
poet thought that defeating a single dog764 was too simple a 


challenge for Heracles. More often, Pindaric oddities are 
underlined by idiws or a similar word.765 


6Unendorsed criticisms 


Sometimes criticisms are reported without endorsement. Schol. 
Pyth. 8.136c merely relates that «some» condemned Pindar’s 
complaint about human life within an  encomium 
(EMLLEUMOVTAL TIVE TH IItvSapw, STL EYKWULOV ypag~wy Opnvet 
TOV AVOpwrtvov Biov).766 According to schol. Pyth. 4.518a the 
poet was criticized for saying that Zeus freed the Titans, which 
would not have been appropriate (oiketoc) to Atlas, «who is still 
suffering». Both criticisms are dropped without further 
discussion. 

Sometimes critics reject earlier opinions explicitly.767 
Artemon of Pergamum motivated the invocation to Apollo’s 
«golden lyre» in the proem of the first Pythian by contending 
that Ieron had promised Pindar a golden lyre. The inscriptio a 
to the ode replies harshly that Pindar’s incipit was appropriate: 
A€yetat 5€ 0 IlivSapos ovtws éentBeBAhoOat kata Aptéuwva TOV 
LOTOPLKOV, OTL SF] AUTH O Tépwv ypvor|v UmEeoyxeTo KLOdpav. TA dé 
ToLavTA MEplepylac TMETAnpwtat. oikelotata yap HvGiov é6vtoc 
TOU Ay@voc TOV BEdv MpoOTATHY Svta AvupvEt.768 

The charge of uypotnsc7e9 is rejected too. Schol. Nem. 7.1a 
wonders why the poet invoked Eileithyia at the beginning of 
the ode. Some had reportedly linked this invocation with the 
name of Sogenes («saviour of the lineage»), the addressee of the 
ode. On this interpretation, Pindar was responsible of an 
unfunny, «frigid» pun: éviot S5€ aot mpdc Tovvoua TOD 
Lwyévouc mapevrkvobat tiv Eiveidviav’ eivat yap avtiv 
OWYEVA] Tia Sia TO TA PEVVWUEVA Avaowletv: TOV Obv TlivSapov 


WUXPEVIOAUEVOV TIPOG TOUVOLA Thc EiAetOviac peuvAobat. This 
interpretation is clearly rejected: kai Tobto Sé oUK ev (kai refers 
to another doubtful explanation, namely that Sogenes was not 
the victor, but the victory was ascribed to him to please his 
father: an autoschediasm in Didymus’ opinion, fr. 54 Brasw.). 

The same is probably true of Pyth. 10.35-36 yaipel, yera 
Op@v UBptv OpPiav kvwédAwv. Apollo «laughs to see the beasts’ 
towering wantonness» — the large erections of some donkeys770 
which were about to be sacrified by the Hyperboreans. Schol. 
51b says tadta, Mnoiv oO Aidvuos, LETA TOD yedAoiou Kai doeuva 
eiot Ttiva yap Adyov av éxot Adeo8at TOV AnOdAAWVA TOIC 
opOLacovow S6votc; mnoiv (= fr. 35 Brasw.). The closing @noiv771 
appears to be a rejection of Didymus’ charge of being 
ridiculous and flippant:772 «that’s what he says». 

Likewise in schol. Isthm. 2.19a = Didym. fr. 67 Brasw. The 
segment of text under discussion is oVK dyv@T’ deidw at line 12. 
Some thought that the elision conceals a dative, «I do not sing 
for one who does not know» (Callistratus, quoted also in the 
inscriptio: frr. 95 and 96 Montana); others argued that it was an 
accusative plural, dyvwta, «I sing things that are not unknown» 
(thus Snell-Maehler following ms. D).773 Didymus thought that 
the poet would have gained more prestige if the victory he sang 
was indeed unknown before his epinician; he adds that the 
poet called obscure the victories he did not sing. Unfortunately 
the note is affected by textual problems,774 but the conclusion is 
«ridiculous!»: éviot S& TO AyvwtTaA MpoMApOsgvvovtes OV KATA 
OVVAAOLOHY AKovoUGW avTi TOU OVK Ayvtt deiSw, GAA emi 
avtovd Kai TiS To8utKkiis gaciv avtov viKng Aéyetv’ ov TeEpt 
AyVOTWV, Onoiv, ddw. o S€ Aidvuoc UELovo@Sai MnNot TO Agiwpa 
TOU TMOLNTOD, ci UNndeMW TOD EMLViKOV OLVTETAYLEVOU YVWPLLOG 
eOTLv 1} TOU ZevoKpatous vikn’ éuadAtv yap o IlivSapoc agaveic 
Kai GS0Eouc Mnoiv eivat tac vikag, gic Gc AUTOS UNSEV yéypage. 


yéAoiw¢.775 Braswell 2013 holds that the final adverb belongs to 
Didymus, but it is rather a comment upon Didymus’ 
elucubrations.776 The same adverb and a similar situation recur 
in schol. Isthm. 4.47c Xpvoutmos 5, ceonpeiwtat, Mnoly, 6 TOm0CG 
dtd THY Opdow: TO yap évavtiov BovAetat einetv: TMV 
ATELPATWV Kal ATPAKTWV GyvworToi eiotv ai AaAtal, 6 eoTLV, dv 
TLC LH] TELPAOA MPdEewv Ayad@v, obtoc aKAene yivetat. yedoiwe. 
Chrysippus’ rationalistic point is rightly ridiculed:777 in his 
view, Pindar in line 30 (t@v dmetpatwv yap dyvwoTot owzai) 
said the opposite of what he meant, because it is words, not 
silences, that are unknown. 


7Pindar and Homer 


An odd criticism is found in a scholium to the eighth 
Isthmian.77s In this ode Themis ends the quarrel between Zeus 
and Poseidon over Thetis by proposing that she will be given in 
marriage to Peleus. The two sons of Chronus agree, with the 
words Toi 8’ emi yAewdpots | vetoav aBavdtototv (lines 45—-46a 
«and they nodded assent with their immortal eyelid»). Schol. 
95b remarks tamewa@c S& and THV BAEYadpwv GAov Eine TO 
mpoOowmnov. It seems strange that this metonym779 should be 
considered humble7so (tameivwotc is a vitium in Quint. 8.3.48). 
Nodding in agreement is a traditional image: the scholiast 
quotes Jl. 1.528 kvavénow én’ o~pvot vedoe Kpoviwv. Pindar 
slightly modifies this image by replacing the eyebrows with the 
eyelids or, elsewhere, the hair (Nem. 1.14 KaTévevoev TE Oi 
yaitatc). The latter element was actually present in Homer’s 
scene: Il. 1.524, 528-530 kKegaAf, Katavevoouat [...] | L...] 
KUaVENOLV ET’ OMPVOL VedoE Kpoviwv: | AuBpootat 6’ dpa yaitat 
emepPWOAaVTO AvaKTos | Kpatoc an’ ABavatoto («I will nod with 


my head [...] with his black eyebrows the son of Chronus 
nodded; divine hair mussed on his immortal head»).781 Maybe 
the image in Isthmian 8 appeared humble if contrasted with the 
Homeric one, where Zeus’ nod is presented both analytically 
(hair, eyebrows) and synthetically (head). But the same verse as 
1.528 occurs once more in the Iliad, on its own, at 17.209, where 
it has the same methonymic function:7s2 a commentator on that 
passage could just as easily have said tametv@c 5€ and TOV 
dopvwv Aov Eite TO TPOGWTOV. 

Pindar was also reproached for misunderstanding a 
Homeric passage. In Pythian 3 he reminds Theron that «the 
immortals apportion to humans a pair of evils for every good» 
(81-82 &v map’ éoA0v mYyuata ovvdv0 Saiovtat Bpotoic | 
a8avatou, which scholl. 141a-b rightly understood as a 
reference to Il. 24.527-528. In that passage Zeus is said to 
distribute good and evil among mortals drawing from two 
pithoi (So.oi ydp te miBot kataxeiatat év Atog ovdet | SWPWV 
oia SiSo0b0L, Kav, étepoc Sé E4wv). But when Pindar spoke of 
receiving one good for every two evils — the commentator 
argues — he misinterpreted those two verses: there are only two 
vases there, not three. In fact, however, the passage is 
ambiguous and was debated already in antiquity. Pindar 
appears to take a stance on that very subject, as he intimates 
when introducing the gnome: «if you can understand the true 
point of sayings, you know the lesson of former poets» (80 ei dé 
AOyWV ovveuEV KOPUOAY, Tépwv, Opbav eriota, LaVOdvwv oicba 
TIPOTEPWV).783 


8AEANBVOTWC 


To conclude on a positive note. The adverb AeAnO0twW<c784 is 


fairly common in scholiastic corpora, where it has a range of 
different meanings.7s5 It can be used with reference to 
characters, for instance, or for stage-directions,7ss both of 
which are out of the question here (we are interested in 
occurrences where the adverb designates understated 
criticisms or mockeries).737 In Pindar’s case the adverb is 
mainly used about poetics (four out of six occurrences),7ss and 
in three of these it specifically concerns his outstanding 
dexterity in introducing catalogues into the composition (so 
also in schol. Jl. 24.249-251 AEAnBotws S& “Ounpos KataAoyov 
TWVA TETMOiNTAL THV UTOAELTOUEVWV IIptauw maidwv).789 Schol. 
Nem. 10.4 lists several interpretations of line 4 waxpa yév Ta 
Ilepoéwco, among them «lengthy to tell are Perseus’ dealings». 
This is followed by the remark kai pntopikddc S€ TovTO ToLet 
SoK@v mapattetoPat TO Aéyetv Kab &kaota <ta> THV Apyeiwv 
avépaya0nuata, AeAnOdtwo KataplOueitat avta. The 
commentator clearly knows that he is dealing with a rhetorical 
artifice through which «the poet appears to refuse a list of 
Argive deeds, but he covertly enumerates them». 

Again, in Isthm. 1.52-54, Pindar states «But it befits us to 
celebrate Kronos’ earth-shaking son, our neighbour and patron 
of horse racing»; according to schol. 76b, after mentioning 
Poseidon the poet «subtly» moves on to listing the victories 
patronised by the god (nuiv S€ mpoonket auEetBouevotc TOV 
immtkwtatov Kpovovu maida Tooeiéava evepyétnv Ovta THv 
ApuatwWV Avuuvijoal, avtLdsL60vtas TG BEG TOV Buvov aAvTi TOV 
ei¢ TOV viKN@OpOV evepyeoldv. evtedOev SE AEANOOTWC 
KATAAEVEL TAG EF AVTOD Vikac).790 

The seventh Isthmian opens with a list of Theban glories in 
interrogative form: «In which of your land’s former glories, O 
blessed Thebe, did you heart take most delight? Was it when 
you raised up flowing-haired Dionysos [...]?». These questions 


take up almost the entirety of the first triad, down to line 15. 
Schol. 1a comments that by using questions the poet veils his 
encomium: ‘O ddyoc TMEvoTIKOG mpOG THY ONnBnv, @ Kai 
AMoYpWHEVOS AEANOOTWC AUTIS EyKWULA KATAPLOUEITAL. 

Another occurrence of the adverb concerns Ol. 9.21-28. In 
that passage Pindar states that «while I light up the dear city» — 
Locris — «more swiftly than either a high-spirited horse or a 
winged ship» he will deliver the message, he who cultivates 
«the choice garden of the Graces, for it is they who bestow what 
is delightful». Schol. 40 seems to observe that, in order to 
lighten the whole, the poet covertly intrudes his own 
encomium (AeAnOotw¢ Sé O Ilivéapoc Sta TO avertax8éc791 TA 
(Sta emetepyaceTat EyKWULA).792 

To sum up. Beyond some trivial observations which do show 
a lack of poetic sensitivity, commentators’ attempts to explain 
difficult passages ought not to be always ridiculed. Sometimes 
they reveal good judgement and contain relevant, insightful 
considerations on key points of Pindar’s poetic technique.793 It 
is not possible to provide a global assessment of such a 
stratified text, which condenses centuries of work of famous 
and unknown commentators alike. In grappling with so 
difficult a text as Pindar’s some commentators may have 
recurred to different materials: monuments, inscriptions, 
victor-lists, lost historical works, etc. Others could only rely on 
their culture which was generally rich in rhetoric, and on their 
own reasoning, which sometimes led them astray. In the one 
case as in the other, the modern scholar should be grateful to 
those who thought those remarks worth preserving. Their loss 
would certainly have made our work harder and more 
daunting than it already is. 

Pindaric criticism continued into more recent times. A harsh 
judgment was passed by Ezra Pound, who chastised the poet as 


«a dam’d rhetorician half the time», «the prize wind-bag of all 
ages», «big rhetorical drum». On the other hand, Pound was 
also a very eager reader of Pindar, the «Theban eagle» whom 
he cites time and again even as he claims he should «be 
blowed».794 
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A lexicographical collection in two 
manuscripts of Cyrillus’ Lexicon anda 
new testimonium on Pindar 


A preliminary version of this paper was presented during the first FIRB 
meeting (hosted in Venice, May 2014). I am extremely grateful to M. 
Cannata Fera, F. Pontani, L. Prauscello, R. Tosi for helpful feedbacks and 
comments. I have personally inspected V and L; digital reproductions of 
the items are also available at <http://mss.bmlonline.it) and <http:// 
www.internetculturale.it>. 


Abstract: A collection of orthographic items and synonyms/ 
homonyms has been anonymously transmitted by two 
important manuscripts of the ‘Cyrillus’ lexicon’ (Vall. E 11 and 
Laur. pl. 59.49): discovered by Reitzenstein, it has been only 
partially edited. In the first part of the paper I give an overview 
of this collection and its sources; the second section is focused 
on a hitherto unpublished annotation quoting Pindar and 
Hippocrates on teeth and somewhat garbled. Diogenianus 
might well be the ultimate source of this item in view of some 
lexicographic parallels; on the other hand, however, the 
original context of Pindar and Hippocrates is regrettably no 
longer recoverable. 


1A survey of the collection 


In the Inedita poetarum Graecorum fragmenta, a part of the 


Index lectionum of the University of Rostock (1890/91) Richard 
Reitzenstein edited selected specimina of a mixed collection of 
orthographic lexeis and synonyms/homonyms, for the most 
part anonymously transmitted by two important manuscripts 


of the ‘Cyrillus’ lexicon’:795 
(1) 


(2) 


Rome, Biblioteca Vallicelliana, 
E 11 (© y, ff. VI-280-IV, 
parchment, dating from the 
end of the 9th or the first 
decades of the 10th century): 
the lexeis are 

jotted down as_ marginal 
scholia by the same hand 
responsible of the main text; 79, 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, pj. 59.49 ( 1, ff. 
IV-201-lI, Arabic paper 
without watermarks, probably 
to be assigned to the 12th 
century):757 the entries from 
Ps.Cyrillus’ lexicon are 
transcribed alphabetically and 
fleshed out by several glosses 
derived from Ps.Ammonius’ 
lexicon and the similar treatise 
on synonyms and homonyms 
(mepi Stapopds AEsews) 


letter (a — 7, 0; conversely, p 
and t-w do not have these 
sections); again, they are 
labelled as AEEELC TOU 
IItoAeuaiou, a title reminiscent 
of the original synonymic core 
material. 


In addition, Reitzenstein asserted that similar entries ought to 
be found in other Ps.Cyrillus’ manuscripts textually belonging 
to the same family, namely the mss. Oxford, Bodl. Auct. T.II.11 (= 
B, 14/15th cent., collated and edited by Cramer),799 Venice, 
Marc. gr. X.23 (= Ma, first part of the 16th century)so00 and 
Messina, gr. 167 (= Me, probably dating to the beginnings of the 
12th century, and written by the Hieromonk Leontius as for the 
ff. 1-77 in the so-called ‘Stile di Reggio’).801 

When and where was such a collection arranged? A crucial, 
albeit puzzling clue for disentangling the issue is provided by 
the first marginal annotation of V (edited in Reitzenstein 
1890/91): 


<V, f. dv marg. sup.> + 15]. A&Felg OVY We Gv Tig UMOAGBot EWAa Kal 
&8eAdooga | [kavJoviouatasoz Euod TOU yeypawotoc dmaye’ AAA’ Ek 
tig Atoyeviavod te Kai Hpwéiavov, Aptoto|~dvoug te kai 
QpanodAAwvos, ETL ye UNV kal Tyobéov Tov Taléws mpoc ApKeaiAaov 
opOoypagiac, | TavTas Epavioduevos, Seiv wHhOnv evOeivat ev THSE 
tT) TTUKTiW TPOG eiSnol cag THV &|MlEeLEVWV TiS AANBotC 
SiSaoKkariac TE Kai YYWOEWS. 


It may well be put in comparison with a couple of notations 
interspersed in V, running as follows: 


<V, f. 33av, marg. sin.> dvijp wo map’ AtTtiKotc. ov Mapa TO BaoTaCeLy, 
aA ék TOU ApdSetv THV OnAEetav we gaoi Atoyeviavoc Te kai 


Hpwédtavoc, QpamoaAAwv te kai Twd8eoc 6 Tagevc 6 ToUTOU LaONTHS 
év TH TIpOC ApKeotAaov TEpi OpPoypagiac ouvTayuatt. 


‘QpandAAwy corr. Reitzenstein: 6 ATOAAWV V 


<V, f. 203r, marg. inf.> otpateia’ et avth Hagia Kai BapuTOvwe, Wc 
not Tiwd8Eeos 6 Tacevs ypauuatiKos év Toic Kata oTOLXEtov UT’ 
avutov ovyypagetow dip8dyyotc, ov UAV AAAG kai QpandAAwv oO 
tovtov 6.6doKaA0s [...] Ws Paci Aloyeviavods TE Kai Hpwdtavoc év TH 
TPLOKALOEKATH AVTOD BiBAw TH KaOdAov kadouyeEvn. [...] 


According to Reitzenstein the main sources used by the author 
of the compilation were for the most part (i) the grammarian 
Timotheus of Gaza, active under the Emperor Anastasius (491- 
518), author of a mepi OpPoypagias alphabetically arranged and 
dedicated to an otherwise unknown Arcesilaus;s03 (ii) 
Diogenianus of Heraclea, a lexicographer of the second 
century;s04 (iii) Horapollo from Phanebytis, active both in 
Alexandria and in Constantinople under Theodosius II (408- 
450);805 (iv) Herodianus, quoted for his mept KaQoAtkijc 
mpoowdiag and mepi OpSoypagiac;sos (v) Aristophanes of 
Byzantium and his epi Cwwv.so7 

This statement has been more recently re-assessed by Klaus 
Alpers: he recognized some Atticist glosses which might well 
derived from another source, conceivably identified with Orus’ 
Atticist lexicon (AttiK@v Aéfewv ovvaywyn); besides, he has 
argued that the author of the final stage of this collection did 
not gather all the auctoritates explicitly quoted in these two 
scholia, but made use of Timotheus’ work alone, in which the 
other authors had already been merged and exploited.sos 

This assessment may in fact be correct, at least as far as the 
orthographical sections of the collection are concerned, but 
doubts on some points are not entirely pared away. Firstly, the 
identity of Aristophanes is questionable: are we dealing with 


the comic poet or the Alexandrian grammarian?s09 Again, are 
we entitled to assume that all the material conceivably derived 
from Diogenianus was already found in Timotheus? As a 
matter of fact, we cannot rule out a direct use of a copy of 
Diogenianus. 

The issue is further complicated by the garbled word-order 
in the annotation at f. 4v &k Tijc¢ ... OpB0ypagiac: it seems to 
imply that both Diogenianus and Aristophanes (whoever he 
was) wrote treatises on orthography. This is not true, and it is 
likely that the scribe of V derived such oddities from the 
antigraphon he was copying. Thus the sentence could mirror to 
a certain extent the heterogeneous content of a collection 
where’ orthographical glosses are mixed up with 
lexicographical items of other kind that showcase references to 
some grammarians: some authoritative names, for example 
Aristophanes, may have been quoted in the introductory item 
(at f. 4v in V) to reinforce the reliability of the doctrine.sio 


What can we argue then about the collection and its making on 


the basis of these three notes? 
1) The final arrangement of the 


collection (identified in the first 
scholium with the words é&v 
THOSE TH TMTUKTiW; henceforth 
q) can be arguably dated to a 
chronological range 
encompassing Timotheus’ age 
(about the middle of the 6th 
century),;, and the end of the 
9th century (the ygjlic. E 11 
may provide a_ reasonable 


terminus ante quem):s12 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Although it is difficult to assess 
precisely where the 
arrangement took place, the 
usage of Timotheus and of 
Horapollo+Herodianus - 
directly or through Timotheus 
himself — might allow us to 
posit an arguable near Eastern 
origin of the arrangement (or 
of an early stage of it)..;5 

w did not include only 


orthographical lemmata 
(ultimately derived from 
Herodianus’ treatises on 


orthography and prosody), but 
also a set of material taken - 
directly or through Timotheus 
and/or Orus ~ from 
Diogenianus..;4 

All the marginal annotations in 
v were transcribed by the first 
hand as complementary 
addenda to the main text: they 
may well have been drawn 
from the same_ source (a 
manuscript containing 
Ps.Cyrillus lexicon and other 
lexica?) or from a different 
model available to the scribe. 
In any case, it is much more 
likely that they were erratically 
added rather than _ copied 


5) 


according to a preassigned and 
hierarchically organized space- 
distribution (there seems to be 
no trace of ruling-lines in the 
parchment’s surface to 
accomodate the annotations on 
the margins). 
what relationship can we posit 
between the scribe of y and the 
T speaking in the _ first 
scholium (i.e. the author of the 
MTUKTLOV)? The issue, now fully 
addressed by Corcella, might be 
summarised as follows: 
The author of the 
arrangement év TWSE TO 
mtuKtin is hardly to be 
identified with the scribe 
responsible for y,,,; because 
in several instances yf, 
displays a more correct text 
than y, and carries 
orthographical lexeis lacking 
in y and of the same nature 
as the others. Both 
manuscripts should be traced 
back (directly or through 
intermediate copies) to a 
common ancestor (the 
mtuKTiov itself?): this item 
might even have contained 
more glosses than the ones 


6) 


ii. 


copied in_- the _ extant 
manuscripts, as is the case of 
lexeis of the same _ kind 
sometimes found in other 
copies of the _ [Lexicon 
(BMaMe> though jn textw) 
and nonetheless absent in yyj,. 
Some scholia display 
orthographical views 
blatantly different from that 
of Herodianus; could they be 
traced back to Timotheus 
alone? Or are we entitled to 
suppose the usage of at least 
another treatise on 
orthography next to 
Timotheus, e.g. the one by 
Orus or the Tteuevika by 
Horapollo II?,,, If this were 
the case, it is more 
conceivable that such usage 
of a different source went 
back to the author of the 
collection (i.e. the mtuKTiov) 
than to the scribe of vy, given 
that items on TeueviKd are 
also found in J..9,7 


The collection has _ suffered 
several later arrangements, 
which might have modified the 
original setting: 


ii. 


It has been passed on to vy in 
form of marginal 
annotations. 

It has been added to a 
synonymic lexicon and then 
jotted down as an appendix 
of the Fexicon Cyrilli iM L: the 
inscriptio AETELC Tob 
IItoAeuaiovu allows us to 
suppose that the model of 1, 
might have consisted of a 
synonymic treatise, 
subsequently interpolated 
from wy in the final stage of 
the process. 

It is worth noting that 
every letter of the [Lexicon 
Cyrilli in |, starts on a new 
leaf; again, some blank ff. are 
to be found amidst the Agéetc 
tov IItoAeuaiov and_ the 
beginning of new letters of 
Ps.Cyrillus. On the 
assumption that such 
inconsistencies did not occur 
in the direct model, one is 
tempted to argue that these 
lexeis are to be regarded as 
additional material gathered 
from another source and 
copied in an unpredictable 
way, ie. without previous 


iii. 


knowledge of the exact space 
necessary for the new texts to 
be conveniently allocated. 
Further exploration on this 
issue is overdue: at the 
present stage of the research, 
however, one cannot rule out 
the possibility that the 
arrangement in 7, was due to 
the copyist himself, even 
though I do not feel so 
confident that the idea of an 
intermediate copy (= q) can 
be absolutely pushed away. 

It has been merged onto 
various versions of _ the 
Lexicon Cyrilli testified by at 
least three manuscripts 
(BMaMe). According to 


Reitzenstein, however, 
similar material can be 
retrieved in other 


orthographical works such 
the Avttotolyaplov tTHv K 
TETTAPWV OTOLXELWV, 
transmitted to us by the ms. 
Crypt: 2-01 (gr. 57, assigned 
to the first decades of the 11th 
century) and partly by the 
Mon. gr: 310 (10th century);313 
it can be also found in the 
orthographical work by 


Nicetas of Heraclea,,,, and in 
the lexicon transmitted by the 
mss. .qur: 99-16 + Ambros: B 
12 sup., as well as in the rules 
preserved in the ms. yindob. 


phil. gr- 321.320 


Several items of this collection had been already transcribed 
and discussed by Reitzenstein in the Index lectionum of the 
1890/91 and later in his still invaluable book on the Byzantine 
Etymologika;s21 more recently, a large pool of this material has 
been edited by Klaus Alpers and Jean Schneider.s22 

Nonetheless, there is still room for future work on this 
material: a firm assessment on the collection will only be 
reached after a full review of the manuscript evidence; apart 
from the main manuscripts (V and L) and the lexeis preserved 
in B (collated by Cramer, albeit not always flawless) we need a 
systematic exploration of Me (partially checked by 
Reitzenstein) and of Ma.s23 In addition, other items in V and L 
(both of orthographical and synonymic content) have escaped 
scholarly attention thus far. 


2An unexplored glossa quoting Pindar and 
Hippocrates 


The aim of the second section of this paper is to briefly discuss 
a hitherto (to the best of my knowledge) unpublished 
annotation singled out from this large body of lexeis:s24 it 
contains a reference to Pindar and Hippocrates, which does not 
seem to be devoid of interest. The text runs as follows (pl. lab): 


<V f. 149r marg. inf. = L f. 147r> pwvAat KuKAfoKovtat ai év Taic 
olayoow évdov Keivevat Sia TO Siknv ULVAOV GANPovGAGS AETTUVELV 
TAV TO TMPOOTLXOV: Oi SE TIPO THV YXELAEWV OSOVTES WS TPOBPAVOVTEG 
TA TH<b OTOPATL EvieuEVa Kai Tapa TOV OVSOv iSpUBEVTES WE aot 
Tlivéapoc Te kai InmoKpatns. 


1 €v Talc otayoov V: fevtetatct clay(6)vwv L corruptum ut videtur: 
év «<eKoTépaic e.g. || 2 dAnBovoac LV fort. corrigendum in 
aAnBovons || 3 oi S& - wo MpoOpavovtes: textum fortasse 
lacunosum aut incertum in hoc loco codd. praebent | mpo@8avovtec 
L | tO otwyatt V || 3 post éviéueva Kai fort. <oi dSd6vtEc 
KUKANOKOVTAL Wo vel sim. supplendum est 


‘molars’ are called the teeth lying inside the mandibles, because 
they crush everything that meets them just like a grinding 
millstone does. Those in front of the lips are called ‘teeth’, because 
they are the first to shatter what is thrown in the mouth and are 
located near to the threshold (sc. of the mouth), as Pindar and 
Hippocrates say. 


The annotation gives us an etymological interpretation of some 
varieties of teeth (molars and cutters: one can reasonably 
wonder whether the original version encompassed also the 
canines). 


(1) 


Let us analyse the item more closely: 
The text in the mss. 


seems to be corrupt 
and possibly 
abridged: 


iL; 


the item puts in 
connection one 
variety of teeth (the 
grinders) with the 
incisors, here 
generally called 
‘teeth’ and not by 
their proper name, 
well attested in other 
sources. One _ is 
tempted to add 
something as e.g. 
TOUMELG KLKANOKOVTAL 
ano tov Téuvw after 
oi 6€ mpo TV 
xeUewv Od0vtTec in 
order to have two 
parallel sentences, in 
which the proper 
names of the teeth 
(molars and incisors) 
and their function 
(wo mpoB8pavovt_ecs TA 
TOD 


whole passage is 
puzzling, because 
what follows (kai 
mapa TOV gobSdv 
iSpvévtec) looks 
like an etymological 
explanation of the 
all-inclusive noun 
OS0OVTEG.296 Unless 
the item suffered a 
harsher 

abridgement, it 
seems easier to posit 
that the entry quoted 
the incisors, overtly 
here at stake, by 
mentioning their 
function, by calling 
them barely ‘teeth’ 
and by stressing the 
etymology of this 
generic name. Even 
so, however, there 
seems to be a 
difference between 
the meaning of the 
first participle (with 
final value: the teeth 
are located in front 
of the lips in order to 
shatter) and that of 
the following one, a 


causal participle 
which explains the 
etymology. It could 
imply that 
something like e.g. 
KUKANOKOVTAL WC Or 
ol OSOvTEC 
KUKANOKOVTAL WC 
(they are named 
‘teeth’ as...) may 
have been dropped 
out from the original 
source in order to 
justify this last 
section, which is in 
fact a sort of para- 
etymology (060Ucg < 
*0060c/0506c with the 
common usage of 
Tapa, usually 
alongside with T0, in 
the meaning of 
‘ffrom/derive from’ 
which is very 
common in 
lexicography).57 


(2) some elements of the 


language are 
reminiscent of kginé/ 
non-Attic usage: 


uvAOs as millstone or 
grinder is attested 
not earlier than the 
Hellenistic age; 
GAn8w (already in 
Hipp. vict. 1.20.3 
[6.494.5 Littré]) was 
banned by severe 
Atticist 
lexicographers and 
re-evaluated by 
those who shared a 
more tempered view 
on style and 
language... 


What about Pindar and Hippocrates? As for Hippocrates, we 
have argued that he may be evoked because of the suggested 
para-etymology culled from any given ‘Hippocratic’ work. But 
are we entitled to assume that Pindar too is quoted for what is 
specifically said immediately before or for something else 
within the whole lemma? 

The association between Pindar and Hippocrates is not 
unparalleled elsewhere. Both of them are quoted in at least two 
other passages well rooted in the medical exegetical tradition. 
Let us have a glance at them: 


(1) Erotian. Vocum Hippocraticarum Collectio a 70, pp. 20.18-21 - 
21.1-5 Nachmanson aiwv' 6 vwtidiog wvEeddc noi yap (sc. 


Hippocrates) ‘eo~akedio8n Tov aidva’ Kav TH Hepi BeA@v kat 
TPALVUATWV Nol ‘TOV aidva voonoas Tic EBSoudTOG AmNEBavEvV’.s29 
Kai Ilivéapocg év ‘Yropynuact Aéywv: (fr. 111 Sn.-M.) &vézioe 
Kekpauéva év aivatt moAAd 8’ €Akea mAevpac EuBaddev Wuov Tpaxv 
pomadov Ttédoc S’deipac mpoc oT\iBapas émapagée TAEvupac, aiwv dé dv 
doTEwV EppaioOn.s30 


(2) Melet. de natura hominis (AO 3.89.28 Cramer; unde Leo Med. de 
nat. hom. syn. 57, p. 44.16-18 Renehan [X 4 CMG] = Philox. fr. 
106.19-21 Theodoridis)s31 8wpag obv O SeKtTLKOG Tig TPOWISG TOTOG’ 
TOV yap oivwv euTUTAGUEVOV BwpigacBal AEyouev: Kai InmoKpatns’ 
Amov Owpnétg Aver (Aphor. 21 [4.476.5 Littré]) thv moAumociav 
Aéywv' wo Kai dAAaxyod TlivSapoc Siupdupw (fr. 72 Sn.-M. = 
Lavecchia): dAdyyw moté OopiyOsic¢ émeixyev GAACTPLA. 


More interestingly, the passage from Erotianus can be 
paralleled by a lemma in Hesychius which runs as follows:s32 


Hesych. (ex Diogen.) a 2216 Cunningham aiwv: 6 Biocg THv 
avOpwrnwv, 0 TiS Twig xypoOvoc avEp, az’ aidvoc véog WAEo (Hom. Q 
725). Tivéc 5€ TOV VEWTEPWV TOV VUWTLATOV <LUEAOV> ATESWKAV, WC 
Inmoxpdatns: Tov aidva tig voonoac EBSouatoc améOave. Tote S& kai 
éni TOU paKpov xypovov voeitat Kai 6 év mavti TH GWUATL WvEADG. 
Evputiéns 6& ®AUoxtHty (fr. 801 Kannicht = 12 Muller) aidva tiv 
Woy Agyet aémvevoev aidva. 


Cf. Xa a 209 Cunningham; Phot. a 677 (ex Diog. et £) Theodoridis, 
Suid. at 255 Adler, EGen. a 263 Lasserre-Livadaras = Epid. 7.122 0 
TOV ai@va MOivioas EBSouatoc ané8avev (5.468.1 Littré = 117.13-14 
Jouanna). 


véoc WAeo corr. Mus. probante Alberti (WAew Scaliger, 6AEo 
Schrevel): Ateog WAeo H || vewtépwv corr. Mus.: Tov vedtepov H | 
vwttatov corr. Mus.: votidtov H | wvedAdv add. Mus | | Inmoxpdtne: - 
tous prop. Alberti | | kai 6 corr. Mus.: kai 6 H || wuedds corr. Mus.: 
uedoc H || StAoktrtyn corr. Musurus: ®Uoxtitn H || A€yet corr. 
Mus.: A€ye H || aménvevoev H, probante Mus.: améoxevcev 


Schrevel, Georg d’Arnaud corr. in amémvevoev, sed AmeoKVAEVGEV 
non secludendum, dmeoKxevaoev d’Abresch (ap. Alberti 1746, col. 
180). 


Hesychius’ lemma, after the interpretamenta, conflated two 
sections: (i) a strictly technical lemma on aiwv overlapping 
with the medical tradition merged in Erotianus,s33 and (ii) an 
idiosyncratic use of the noun in poetry: if there Pindar was 
quoted, here the example is taken from Euripides. Therefore, it 
seems reasonable to surmise that both poetical quotations in 
Hesychius/Diogenianus and Erotianus derive from a common 
source (Didymus?), in which a set of occurrences of aiwv taken 
from poets was provided.s34 

All considered, one is tempted to suggest that the mentions 
of Pindar and Hippocrates in VL were equipped with 
quotations dropped out because of the abrupt abridgment 
suffered by the entry. Pindar may well have been quoted for a 
(lost) passage where he was referring to the teeth in general (or 
less likely to a particular variety of them); Hippocrates could 
have mentioned — or was supposed to be referring to - the 
para-etymology. 


2.1Some parallels in lexicography 


The doctrine and the quotations are unparalled so far. A set of 
similar, although not identical, passages is to be found 
elsewhere, both in lexicography (i-ii) and in medical literature 
of the Roman and Byzantine age (iii-iv);s35 I quote in full the 


most relevant: 
(i) Poll. 2.91-4 Bethe (= Ruf. Eph. 


116 Daremberg-Ruelle)e., oi 5é 
OSOVTEG TALC yevuol 


éuTegvkKaol Svo0 kai TPLAKOVTA, 
éxxaideka €ekaTépa olayovt 
éyyeyOoumwuévo dv oi ev 
UgooL TETTAPEG KAAODVTAL 
toueic Kai yedaotvot kai 
SLYAOTHPES Kai KTEVEC, TO HEV 
STL TEUVOVGL THV TPOgHY, TO & 
OTL YOUVODVTAL YEAWVTWY, TO &’ 
OTL TO TPOOTEGOV Stalpovol, TO 
& Ott KTeivoucty 6 av AdBwcetv: 
oi & Exatépwhev ev Exatépa TH 
olayovt S00 KuvdSovteg Sta 
THV OFVTNTA, WC TOG THV KUVO)V 
TIPOGELKOTEC. Kai OVTOL HEV LLAC 
picns EKTEQUKAOLY, 
TLAPAKELVTAL b& TOUTOLG 
ééjnptnuevor. Svo picav oi 
YOUMLOL TéEvTE ExaTEPWHEV, WV 
TO mpovdyov puvAat Sta TO 
Aeaivetv tows TV TPOOHYV Ws H 
OLTOUPYOG UVAn [...] | | 


(iii) 


Gal. In Hippocratis librum de 
articulis et Galeni in eum 
commentarii II (= 18a.429.16-18 
— 430.1-3 Kuhn) 610 Kav év T@ 
ovvdyélv TO OTOUA TOUTWV 
xpncouev, wo av kamedav 
EvSAKVOVTES TL TOIG TPOGOViOIG 
ddototv amoOpavovow, fv 
BovAnO@uev amo8Adoat Tt Sta 
TOV KUVOSOVTWV 
OVOLACOLEVWV. 6rav dé Tatc 
LiwdAatcg émiBaddovtec Ta oattia 
KataOpavelv te kai Aeaiveww 
avTa MpoEAWpEPa HAGNOLS LEV 
KQAeiTal TO TOLODTOV éEpyov [...] 
|| Gal. De ossibus ad tirones 
(2.753-754 Kuhn = 58.16-59.14 
Garofalo; partim in Orib. ¢ojj. 
35.6 


(iv) 


TOMES AMO TOD TEUVELV AUTOUG, 
Womep ouiAn, doa SvvatTat 
TéuveoOat ottia. Svvatat dé 
SnAovott TA UaAaKA, TpdG a SH 
yeyovaotv vm0 TiC MUGEWS, 
WOTTEP Kai POC TA OKANPA TOUG 
Kuvodovtas = ETOiNOEV, ov 
Téuvelv, AAAd BAG ikavous. 
Eyyeyougwvtat & amavteg év 
TOG THV gatviwv BoOpiotc. 
®atvia wev yap avtTa Ta 
TEPLEYOVTA QUTOUG dota, 
BoOpta Sé ai KoWOTNHTES, Ev aic 
éumemnyaoty, ovoudcovta. Alia 
similia leguntur ap. Gal. comm. 
Epid- 6.1.3 (17a.822 Kuhn = 
18.21-25 Wenkelbach; Orib. 
25.6-9 (54.28-55.34 Raeder). 

Melet. de natura hominis ‘AO 
3.81.30 Cramer = Leo Med. 50 
[40.17-26 Renehan]) Odd6vtec 
eioiv. ot =starpovvteg ss Tv 
Tpognyv, Kai KatepyacouEevol 
avTHV, ovuvepyotvtec Kai Ti 
StapOpwoel Tis Mwvijs ot YEV 
yap téuvovot Ta ottia’ oi Sé 
Aeaivovot oi kai wvAal 
Aeyouevol, fy pvaitar &K TOD 
E6W TO €£00iw oUTWC 
OvouacouEVoL TpLaKovTasUo Sé 
eiol TOV apLlOudv’ €F Kai SéKa 
Ka0’ éKatépav yévuv OvTWV" 


Téooapes ueV éumTpoobev, oi 
TOUEIG AEYOUEVOL, LOVOPPLCOL 
mavtes ékatépwOev S& avtiv 
S00, oi KUVOSoOVTEG LOVOPPLCoL 
Kai ovtot eita oi yougtou 
TOUTWVY eofi¢ §=ava = ~TMEVTE 
Tpippifot wév ot év TH avy 
yevur dvoiv 6€ ptov oi €v TH 
Katw’ evpnvtac S& ~~ Kai 
TETPAPPLCou YOUQLOL dé 
Aé€yovtat Sta THY Kaui: 
emikekaduuevat ydp eiow ai 
OVVEXOVOLV AVTOVG GLAYOVEG.937 


Echoes of doctrine of similar kind are found elsewhere.s3s But 
most importantly, we do not have mention of Pindar and/or 
Hippocrates in Galen or in Pollux. 


2.2 Pindar and the teeth 


We are left with this new mention of Pindar. What should we 
do with it? No extant passage of the epinicians may be 
accounted for a para-etymology which might give reason of our 
sentence. If we move to Pindar’s fragments, a hypothetical 
scenario within a descriptive section could be the jawbones of 
Diomedes’ mares (see fr. 169a.24—-25 Sn.-M.),s39 but also the 
painstaking description of Heracles’ grisly banquet of oxen 
near Corones (fr. 168b Sn.-M.) deserves appropriate mention.s40 

Nor could we rule out the possibility that Pindar used 
different words rather than the terminology preserved in our 
item: poets can well use yougios, unattested in lyric so far, for 
the Attic olaywv; and yougiog is interestingly recorded in a 


passage from an unknown play by Epicharmus, in which 
Heracles’ gluttony is mocked (fr. 21.2-4 K-A. Bpéuet péev 0 
wapuys Evd00’, apaBet &’ a yvaboc / Woget 8’ 0 yougios, TETpLye 
& 0 kuvddwyv, / oifet S€ Taic piveoot, Ktvet 8’ ovatTa).s41 An 
association akin to the one found here is in a line by the poet 
Pancrates (600.3 SH) quoted in Athen. 7.321f. obvexa yaotépt 
ovKos dei dAEovatv ddovoLv. 


3Some (provisional) conclusions: is 
Diogenianus the ultimate source? 


By way of conclusion: despite the resemblance of our gloss to 
similar entries in lexica on synonyms/homonyms, it stands to 
reason that its occurrence in VL directly traces it back to one of 
the main sources of the collection w. If we are to speculate on it 
by taking stock of the collected evidence, Diogenianus 
(subsequently reworked) and not Timotheus, on the basis of the 
passage of Hesychius (a 2166 Cunn.) discussed above, stands 
out as the most attractive and likeliest solution.s42 

As far as the new mentions of Hippocrates and Pindar are 
concerned, the precise context is no longer recoverable. 
Hippocrates’ mentions in lexicography that are absent or not 
unanimously identified in the extant medical corpus under his 
name are not unusual; and the same might have happened for 
Pindar.s43 However, one should not rule out that a future look 
at the currently unexplored material lurking in medical and 
lexicographical (lato sensu) texts, either Greek or Latin, might 
perhaps shed new light on this difficult, albeit intriguing 
passage.s44 
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Part IV:Aeschylus in the exegetical 
tradition 


Marco Ercoles 
The imaginative poet: Aeschylus’ 
phantasiai in ancient literary criticism 


Abstract: The term phantasia has been used by ancient 
scholars to point out different aspects of Aeschylean poetry, 
from the false mental image of a character caused by a 
disturbed state of mind (schol. Sept. 182-183a S.), to the icastic 
visualization realized by the poet through a skillful use of lexis 
(Anon. Subl. 3.1, 15.3-6, schol, Eum. 246b S.), to the (supposedly) 
spectacular visual effects of the stage production (scholl. Eum. 
64b, 94a S.). For these three meanings different backgrounds 
are suggested, each reflecting some significant moment of 
Aeschylus’ Nachleben from the Hellenistic age onwards. 


That the visual dimension was an important aspect of ancient 
Greek tragedy was already clearly recognized by ancient 
critics, who tried to recover and reconstruct the staging of plays 
to the best of their ability.s45 The task was made easier by the 
strict link existing between word and action: as Taplin (2003, 1) 
put it, «behind the words of Greek tragedy there is action». The 
stage itself was often clarified by the words, as well as extra- 
scenic space and action, which were ‘built’ before the 
spectators’ eyes through the vividness of the words. The ability 
of the poet to visualize objects, persons, situations, emotions 
and then to convey them to the public was therefore an 
important artistic requirement. This aspect survived the loss of 
the performative elements and attracted the attention of 
ancient literary critics, who considered it an important 


ingredient of the grand style (avotnpd Agétc), represented, 
among tragic poets, by Aeschylus.s46 

How ancient literary critics and commentators evaluated 
his poetic images is my main concern here, with particular 
reference to Seven against Thebes (§ 3.1) and Eumenides (§ 3.2). 
Before examining these judgments, however, it is worthwhile 
to consider carefully the ancient notion of phantasia, a key 
term of rhetorical vocabulary concerning the visual quality of a 
literary text. 


1Between philosophy and rhetoric: the 
ancient notion of phantasia 


In ancient literary criticism, the term phantasia assumes 
slightly different meanings, which depend upon _ the 
perspective adopted by the critic from time to time and the use 
of a more or less rhetorically specialized lexicon.s47 The best 
way to approach this complex issue is perhaps to start with the 
observations made by ‘Longinus’ in Subl. 15.1f. 


6ykov kai pEyaAnyopiac Kai ay@voc émi TOUTOLG, W veavia, Kai ai 
wavTacial TapaokevaoTikwtatat ovTW yobv <tTdc> eidwAoroLiacs 
autTag évlol A€youol KaAEITAaL UEV yap KOWH>S Mavtaocia mMa&v TO 
omWoodV EvvOnUa yevvnTLKOV Adyou TaploTayEvov. dn 8 emi 
TOVTWV KEKPATHKE TOUVOUA OTav a AEyetc UTM’ EvOovotacuod Kai 
ma8ous BAEttetv Soxijc Kai UT’ SwWev TOFS Tots AKOVOUOLV.848 


Weight, grandeur, and urgency in writing are very largely 
produced, dear friend, by the use of visualizations (phantasiai). 
That is how some people call the eidolopoiiai themselves. For the 
term phantasia is applied in general to anything presenting to the 
mind, no matter how, a thought which engenders speech, but the 
word has also come to be customary in those cases when, inspired 


by strong emotion, you seem to see what you describe and bring it 
vividly before the eyes of your audience.sa9 


‘Longinus’ makes it clear that, by his time, the word had two 
main values: (1) the common meaning of mental 
representation derived through  sense-impression and 
conveyed in speech and (2) the more technical meaning of the 
icastic representation of something seen by an author under 
the effect of inspiration and emotion. The first meaning is 
clearly derived from Stoic epistemology, particularly from the 
notion of rational phantasia (AoyitKy avtacia), a kind of 
mental representation in which what is ‘printed’ in the human 
soul has a propositional content and can therefore be 
expressed through words (cf. Sext. Emp. Math. 8.70 néiovv oi 
XTWkoi ... AoyiK Sé eivat ~avtaciav Kae’ fv TO MavtacbEv 
€0Tl AOyW TAapaotijoat).ss0 Such a philosophical usage —- which 
was widespread well beyond the limits of the Stoic school in 
the early Imperial age (cf. KaAeitat ... Kotv@c)ss1 - «seems, 
however, to be mentioned [by ‘Longinus’] merely to explain 
and justify the extended meaning of the term in poetry and in 
rhetoric: both these arts are concerned with the effective use of 
language, and phantasia in its original definition, he says, was 
closely connected with speech» (Watson 1988, 67).s52 

From the perspective of literary theory, vivid mental images 
are regarded as particularly useful for effective speech, since 
an author who is able to conceive them is also able to put them 
before the audience’s eyes.ss3 Moreover, this ability allows the 
author to represent icastically even what he has not actually 
seen, but only believes he has seen “under the effect of 
inspiration and emotion” (Um’ EvOovuotaopOd Kai mAa80uG). This 
new conception of phantasia «donnait une valeur positive a ce 
qui, d’un point de vue cognitif, n’en avait pas selon les 


stoiciens» (Labarriére 2006, 78). For them, all the vivid mental 
images arising not from sense impressions, but from abnormal 
states of mind or from strong passions, could not constitute any 
criterion of truth, since, in these cases, the human mind loses 
its capacity to discriminate between cognitive and incognitive 
impressions and perceives mere figments of the imagination as 
real objects. The classic example used by the Stoics to portray 
this condition was that of Euripidean Orestes who, in a fit of 
madness, believes he sees the Erinyes (see below § 3.1). It can 
hardly be coincidental that this is also the first example of 
poetic phantasia quoted by ‘Longinus’. According to him, the 
description of the Erinyes at Or. 255-257 is a successful case of 
icastic representation: «in this passage the poet himself saw 
Furies and compelled the audience almost to see what he had 
visualized» (Subl. 15.2f. é€vtabé’ 6 montis avtoc eiSev Eptvvac: 
0 & égavTaobn, utkpod Setv VedoaocGal kai TOvG AKOvOVTAC 
rvayKaoev).ss4 Through his words, Euripides fully 
accomplishes the aim of poetic phantasia, which ‘Longinus’ 
identifies with €éxmAnétc, ‘surprise’ or ‘fright’,ss5 and 
distinguishes from the object of rhetorical phantasia, which is 
identified with evdpyeta, or ‘graphic quality’.sse 

Ideas like those of ‘Longinus’ were probably current in the 
first century AD, as is suggested by the author himself in 
general terms (cf. Subl. 15.1 hén ... KeKpatnke ToUvoua 6Tav 
KTA.) and confirmed by a passage from Quintilian, «who may 
have been a younger contemporary of ‘Longinus’, but cannot 
be shown to have read him» (Watson 1988, 68).s57 According to 
the author of Institutio oratoria, the orator is able to stir 
emotions in his audience only if he is able to be moved 
himself.sss To this end, he should be naturally ev@avtaciwtos, 
that is to say a man who sibi res uoces actus secundum uerum 
optime finget (Inst. 6.2.30). But one can also cultivate in himself 


this ability by turning a common vice (animi vitium, Inst. 
6.2.30), the spontaneous habit of daydreaming, into a rhetorical 
virtue. The process of visualization is described by Quintilian in 
these terms: quas mavtaoias Graeci uocant (nos sane uisiones 
appellemus), per quas imagines rerum absentium ita 
repraesentantur animo ut eas cernere oculis ac praesentes 
habere uideamur, has quisquis bene ceperit is erit in adfectibus 
potentissimus (Inst. 6.2.29f.).s59 As Russell (1964, 121) has 
observed, «there can be no doubt that this chapter of Quintilian 
- which, be it noted, is mepi ma8@v - uses much the same 
material as L(onginus)».sco This agreement clearly points to the 
rhetorical background of the ‘new’ concept of phantasia,s61 
which takes over from Stoic epistemology the link between 
mental images, vividness (enargeia) and emotions, but changes 
the nature of the relationship among these three elements. The 
Stoics’ emphasis lay on the vividness of the speaker’s mental 
image as a guarantee of its adherence to the outside world, 
excepted in those cases when the speaker’s mind is affected by 
strong passions and cannot adequately evaluate the reliability 
of mental representations. The rhetoricians’ emphasis, on the 
other hand, falls on the ability to conceive icastic mental 
images of absent things and effectively communicate them to 
the audience, conveying the emotions associated with them. 

In this rhetorical concept an important role is played by the 
technique of ‘placing before the eyes’, which goes back to 
Aristotle,s6é2 who discussed the power of metaphor to place its 
subject immediately mpo Oupdtwy (Rh. 1411b24f) and 
recommended to the tragic poet a conscious process of 
visualization to work out his plots (Poet. 1455a22-26): «by 
seeing things most vividly [évapyéotata], as if present at the 
actual events, one will discover what is apposite and not miss 
contradictions».se3 In the same passage of Poetics, Aristotle also 


recommended a method of conveying emotions through a 
skillful use of speech and its figures: «so far as possible, one 
should also work out the plot with rhetorical figures, since a 
natural affinity makes those in the grip of emotions the most 
convincing, and the truest distress or anger is conveyed by one 
who actually feels these things. Hence poetry is the work of a 
gifted person, or of a manic: of these types, the former have 
versatile imaginations, the latter get carried away» (Poet. 
1455a29-34).sea There are several common elements with the 
technique of visualizing and inducing an emotional reaction 
described by ‘Longinus’ and Quintilian. However, as has been 
argued by Halliwell (1987, 147), «we must guard against the 
temptation to assimilate what Ar[istotle] says about the poet’s 
experience of emotion to later theories of artistic expression. It 
is not [so much] the poet’s own emotion which is in question, 
[as] the emotion which he portrays in his charactersses: 
everything said in the present passage presupposes the 
fundamental concept of mimesis, which for Ar[istotle] means 
the fictional representation, ideally dramatic in form, of human 
behaviour. Whereas expressionist theories stress the source of 
artistic material in the artist’s own psyche, Ar[istotle] is 
concerned only to emphasise the need for the poet to form a 
clear mental picture of the dramatic situation which his action 
requires at each point, and then to conjure up as vividly as 
possible the feelings of the agents which he aims to embody in 
their language».s66 

Therefore, even if the main elements of the theory of 
literary phantasia can be found separately in Aristotle, there is 
not yet a complete system in his works. It is not easy to find 
who was responsible for it, since ‘Longinus’ hints at this 
question in very vague terms, saying that the word phantasia 
«has also come to be customary in those cases when, inspired 


by strong emotion, you seem to see what you describe and 
bring it vividly before the eyes of your audience». But he also 
says that some people (év.iol) use the term to refer to the 
eidwAomotiat themselves (Subl. 15.1), implying that ei6wAorotia 
refers to something specific. 

In literary criticism, at least starting from Aristarchus,s67 
this word (and the related verb eidwAomotetv) was used to 
designate the personification of an abstract notion by a living 
being. «It comes closest to the technical term of mavtaoia [...] 
when such an abstraction is described as a being with concrete, 
visual features», as Meijering (1987, 28) has pointed out.ses This 
is the case, for example, with schol. Eur. Or. 256, which 
comments upon the effective description of the Erinyes as 
aivatwmoi, “having blood-shot eyes”: Ta ovuBaivovta Toc 
MAOXOVGL TL TOIG TPOEOTHOL TOU MABOUG BEoicg AvaTLWEaotv oi 
moujtai: oidv Tt Kai “Ounpds not Tepi THV AttHv (IL. 9.503): 
“ywAal Te pvoat Te mapapAdmés T OMPaAuwW” EK THV 
amoBatvovtwv mabav eidwAoroujoas ... Kai vov “aivatwmovc” 
eime Tac Eptwvac 6 Evputisns é« Tob Tovc patvouévouc boatwov 
BAémetv Kai TapayWdeEc, KtA.s69 According to the scholiast, the 
personified Prayers of JI. 9.503 are «lame, wrinkled and 
squinting» for they are given the concrete features of the 
people who usually pray,s7o and the same happens with the 
Erinyes, whose eyes are like those of bloodthirsty, deranged 
people. It should be noted that this Euripidean eidolopoiia is 
also the first example of poetic phantasia given by ‘Longinus’. 
Moreover, many of the phantasiai quoted at Subl. 15.3-10 are, 
in fact, icastic personifications, such as Lycurgus’ palace 
possessed by Bacchic frenzy (Aesch. fr. 58 R.), the Mount 
Cithaeron taking part in Bacchae’s furor (Eur. Ba. 726), the 
phantom of Achilles appearing to the Greek warriors (Simon. 
PMG 557, Soph. fr. 523 R.2),871 the battle of Chaeronea writing 


the decree for the enfranchisement of the slaves (Hyp. fr. 28 
Jen.).872 

All this confirms that the first meaning of phantasia given by 
‘Longinus’ (@. = eidwaAomotia) is a specialized usage, no doubt 
introduced by some literary critics and rhetoricians (simply 
referred to as évtolt). However, it is also evident that the 
rhetorical notion of eidolopoiia is not considered by ‘Longinus’ 
to be coextensive with that of phantasia, but only of a special 
kind, as is shown by the general definition of phantasia given at 
the end of Subl. 15.1 and by the example taken from Euripides’ 
Phaethon: the lines come from a messenger’s speech reporting 
Phaethon’s ride in the Sun’s chariot and it is not any vivid 
personification, but the pictorial effect of the narrative which is 
in question here (Subl. 15.4 «would you not say that the writer’s 
soul is aboard the car, and takes wing to share the horse’s 
peril? Never could it have visualized such things, had it not run 
beside those heavenly bodies»). 

After these general remarks, it is now time to turn our 
attention to the treatment of Aeschylus’ phantasiai. 


2‘Longinus’ on Aeschylus’ phantasiai 


Most of the poetic examples of visualization presented in On 
the sublime are taken from tragedy, particularly from Euripides 
(in the order: Or. 255-257, IT 291, frr. 799 and 62 K., Ba. 726). It 
is in discussing the phantasiai of this tragic poet (Subl. 15.3-6) 
that ‘Longinus’ comes to speak of Aeschylus’ poetic images, a 
stylistic aspect which has also attracted the attention of modern 
scholars, for their daring and astonishing character.s73 

The ancient critic observes that Euripides is more inclined 
to dramatize love and madness, in which he succeeds more 


brilliantly than with any other emotion, but that he nonetheless 
applies himself to other kinds of visualizations and «in many 
places forces [his natural genius] into the tragic mould» (15.3). 
Sometimes, he even tries to compete with Aeschylus in 
imaginings of the heroic kind (15.5f.): 


tov & AioxvAov @avtadials EMLTOAUDVTOG NPWIKWTATALG, WoTEp 
Kai <oi> énta emi ONBac map’ avt@ (Sept. 42-46) — “dvdpec ( mnoiv) 
énta Bovptol Aoyayéetat, / TAVPOG@ayotvTeEs sic WEAAVSETOV OAKOS, / 
Kai Otyyavovtes yepoi Tavpeiov @dvov, / Apn VT ‘Evuw Kai 
@Uaivatov PdBov / WeKWLOTHOAV”, TOV (SLOV AUTHV POG AAANAOUG 
diya oikTOUV OUVOUVUUEVOL BdvatTov — EviOTE UEVTOL AKATEPYAOTOUG 
Kai oiovel moKoetdeic TAG Evvoiasg Kai AUAAAKTOUG MEPOVTOG, OUWG 
éautov oO Evputidncg KaKeivoitg Umd @UoTWiag TOIg KLVdSUvolc 
mpooPiBacet. Kai mapa ev AioyvAw (fr. 58 R.) mapadsdgwe Ta TOO 
Avukovpyov BaoidAela Kata THV Eéemipdvetav Tod ALovvooU 
Beogopeitar “EvOovold Sf SHua, Baxyevet otéyn”’ 6 S€ EvpuTidns 
(Ba. 726) TO avtTO TOUR ETEPWC ENSUVAG EFEMwvNoE “Mav SE 
ouveBaKxevev 6poc”. 


Since Aeschylus ventures upon the most heroic imaginings, as the 
seven heroes against Thebes are, for example, in his work - “seven 
resistless captains”, he says, “o’er a shield / black—bound with hide 
have slit a bullock’s throat, / and dipped their fingers in the 
bullock’s blood, / swearing a mighty oath by War and Havoc / and 
Panic, bloodshed’s lover” and all pledge themselves to each other to 
die apart from pity - even though he sometimes introduces 
unworked ideas, all woolly, as it were, and tangled, nonetheless 
Euripides’ competitiveness leads him also to embark on the same 
perilous path. Aeschylus uses a startling phrase of Lycurgus’ palace, 
magically possessed at the appearance of Dionysus: “the palace is 
possessed, the roof turns bacchanal”. Euripides expresses the same 
idea differently, softening it down: “and all the mountain / turned 
bacchanal with them”.s74 


Quotations from Aeschylus are not very common in the 


surviving rhetorical treatises from the Hellenistic and Imperial 
ages, no doubt due to the difficulty of his style and language, a 
feature which made the poet an unsuitable model for 
orators.s75 These examples are therefore particularly precious. 
The first comes from Seven against Thebes,s76 a_ play 
particularly rich in phantasiai, since the bulk of the action takes 
place in the extra-scenic space and is described by the 
Messenger through icastic language.s77 ‘Longinus’ selects the 
impressive presentation of the seven Argive heroes in the first 
rhesis (vv. 42-48), a passage quite famous in antiquity as the 
locus classicus of taking an oath in the heroic manner (cf. Ar. 
Lys. 187-189; Stob. 3.7.10). This is a grand and sublime scene, 
which makes immediately evident the quality of the 
Npwikwtatat @avtaoiat conceived by the poet. Note the 
language of ‘risk’ used here by the rhetor (€mttoAudvtos), a 
language which «was to remain a recurrent feature of ancient 
discussions of the ‘grand style’» (Hunter 2009, 29; also 31). 

The second example is introduced to show in what sense 
some of Aeschylus’ visualizations are unrefined and harsh or, 
with a metaphor taken from spinning, «woolly» and «tangled». 
The line (fr. 58 R.) comes probably from the lost Hedones, the 
first play of the Lycurgeia trilogy, and presents Lycurgus’ palace 
personified as a possessed worshipper of Dionysus: no doubt, a 
striking and effective image,s7s but also — ‘Longinus’ observes — 
one contrary to the reader’s expectations (mapaddéwe) for its 
bold exaggeration. The comparison with the similar phantasia 
elaborated by Euripides in his Bacchae (v. 726) is in favour of 
this second poet, since he has softened (€gndvvac) the image 
through the use of the compound form ovuBaxyevw, with the 
preverb making the whole Cithaeron partecipate in the 
enthusiastic rites celebrated by the Bacchae on _ the 
mountain.s79 In other words, a metonymic procedure is here at 


work, with the result that the visualization appears to be less 
harsh and more refined. As Hunter (2009, 31 n. 52) rightly 
observes, «it is presumably also relevant that the idea of a 
mountain, the standard site of bacchic revelling, joining in the 
revels is less paradoxon than a royal palace doing so». 
‘Longinus’s presentation of the Aeschylean style inscribes 
itself within the critical tradition beginning with Aristophanes’ 
Clouds (v. 1367) and Frogs (esp. vv. 822ff., 924ff., 939ff., 961ff., 
1059), where the poet of the Agamemnon is characterized as 
«the really ‘risky’ poet, at least where poetical style is 
concerned», and is opposed to the more ‘simple’ and refined 
Euripides.sso Icastic imaginings are an integral part of such a 
grand and bombastic style, which, however, does not find 
favour with the ancient critic, for whom even in tragedy, 
«which is essentially a majestic matter and admits of bombast, 
misplaced tumidity is none the less unpardonable» (Subl. 3.1). 
This criticism follows a tragic fragment whose authorship is 
debated (the name of the poet is missed in the large lacuna 
preceding the passage), even though the attribution to 
Aeschylus (fr. **281 R., from the Orithyia) is today admitted by 
most scholars as the likeliest possibility.ss1 In these lines the 
speaker is Boreas, who says: «and they check the chimney’s 
towering blaze. / For if I see one hearthholder alone, / I’ll weave 
one torrent coronal of flame / And fire his homestead to a heap 
of ash. / But not yet have I blown the noble strain». The features 
criticised are, in particular, the turbid phrasing and the 
phantasiai, which «make for confusion rather than 
forcefulness» (3.1 TeO8OAWTaL yap TH Ppdaoet Kai TEBopUBNTaL 
Taig Mavtaciats UdAAov Ff Sedeivwtat): both the excesses make 
the passage «paratragic» in character, and no more tragic (ov 
Tpaylka ETL TaDTA, AAAA Mapatpaywsa).ssz This is perhaps the 
most severe criticism of Aeschylus’ style in the treatise On the 


sublime and, no doubt, the clearest evidence of the distance 
between the conventions of the word-scenery of classical 
drama, conceived for an audience, and the stylistic sensibility 
of a critic of the Augustan Age, accustomed to a bookish 
culture. 


3Ancient scholia on Aeschylus’ phantasiai 


Beside the treatise On the sublime some _ interesting 
observations on Aeschylus’ visualizations can be found in the 
ancient scholia on his tragedies, particularly on Seven against 
Thebes and Eumenides. Here the term phantasia assumes 
different values, ranging from the ‘philosophical’ to the 
‘rhetorical’, as the following discussion will show. 


3.1Seven against Thebes 


The scholia vetera on this tragedy resort to the term phantasia 
while commenting on the speech of the Messenger at the 
beginning of the play (vv. 39-77) and on the immediately 
following parodos (vv. 79-181). The first section is that 
commented upon by ‘Longinus’, but there is no hint of his 
observations in these scholia; more generally, one can note that 
the treatise On the sublime seems not to have been among the 
(remote) sources of the preserved scholiastic corpus on the 
poet. 

The passage of the Messenger’s rhesis considered by the 
scholiasts follows the solemn oath made by the Argive heroes 
(i.e. the lines quoted by ‘Longinus’) and is no less pathetically 
strong: they adorn the chariot of Adrastus with mementoes of 
themselves to take home to their parents and cry without any 


word of pity (vv. 49-51): 


uvnpeta 6 avTAV ToIc TEKOTOLV EG SOUOUG 

TpOG Gp’ Adpdotou xepolv EoTEgov, SAKPU 

AeiBovtec’ oiktoc 8 obttc Hv Std oTOUA. 

schol. vet. Sept. 51a Sakpvovtes yéev Sia TO SVoEATL Kai THY TOV 
oikeiwvy gavtaciayv, éAeetvoAoyiav S€ Tiva un mMpoiguEvoL 
amo8nAvvovoay THY OpuNy. It 


The marginal note transmitted by the ms. I (Ath. Iber. 209, olim 
161)ss3 explains heroes’ tears by invoking their hopelessness 
and their thoughts of their relatives: phantasia refers here to 
the mental vision conceived by the warriors in their minds 
through memory, a notion recalling the common value of the 
term derived - as has been noted (§ 1) - from philosophical 
usage. From Plato and Aristotle to the Hellenistic dogmatic 
schools, the link posited between phantasia and memory was 
quite strong: Chrysippus, for example, regarded uvnun as a 
O8noauplouds ~avtaoLv (SVF 2.56; cf. also Zeno SVF 1.64).ss4 As 
time went by, this way of considering the memory-images 
spread well beyond the limits of the philosophical schools, as 
‘Longinus’ clearly testifies (Subl. 15.1, quoted above). 

This meaning of ‘mental image’ can be recognized also in 
the other occurrences of gavtaoia, or the relative verb 
wavtdaceo8at, in the scholia on the parodos, where the Theban 
women composing the Chorus express all their worry and 
terror for what is happening outside the walls: they hear the 
din of Argive horses and armour and see the dust rising in the 
air, clear signs of the imminent attack against the city. In order 
to avert the catastrophe, the women address the gods 
protecting the city with desperate prayers for salvation. 

According to the scholiast(s), what the Chorus say they see 
or hear is not real, but only imagined — a line of interpretation 


shared also by some modern scholars (e.g. Kranz 1933, 208), 
even if «there is nothing to suggest this strange conception to 
the audience; and [vv.] 59-64 make it particularly 
improbable»sss (the Messenger tells Eteocles that «the Argive 
army, fully equipped, is already coming close, raising the dust, 
and white foam from the horses’ lungs is dripping and staining 
the soil»).sss The relevant comments are the following ones, 
trasmitted by, among the others, ms. M, the main (and 
eponymous) representantive of the so called recensio Medicea 
of the old scholia:ss7 


schol. vet. Sept. 79a <ue8eitat otpatdc>’ oiov agettat 6 SyAoc amo 
tov otpatomésov, oiov HSn tHv Opuv motodvtat émi TV MOAW 
YUGvV ot MOAEULOL. TADTAa SE MavTaCouEVal AEyOVOLV WC GANGA}. KTA. 
M (NcP2 YaYb)sss 


The army has been let loose] That is to say, the mass moves away 
from the camp, or the enemies are already attacking our city. They 
(scil. the Theban women) imagine this and speak as if it were true. 


Sept. 80j mpdSpouoc immdtac moAvs EuTpOoBEV Aadc inmnOTNS. 
gavtacovtat 6 tadta mavta. KTA. M (NceVYa Yb) 


(This great host) of horses is pouring forward at the gallop!] The 
large group of riders is ahead. They imagine all this. 


Sept. 100a akoveTt’ fF OvK AKkovET” Emel AyvMTEG eiot TOUTO acl’ 
apa wavtaloueba fi GANnOGc aKovouEy; I! M (P1PdSjYaYb) 


Do you hear or do you not (the clatter of shields?)] Since they are 
ignorant (of the events) they say: “Are we imagining or do we really 
hear?”. 


This line of interpretation finds an explanation on 
philosophical grounds in a subsequent scholion commenting on 
Eteocles’ reaction to the agitated words of the Chorus: 


schol. vet. Sept. 182-183a vudc EpwtD Opéupa(ta): eiwOaotw ot 
Toutai Sdyyata Tiva sig WHEAELAV THV AKOVOVTWV EelOMEpELv’ 
obTWS Kai 6 AioyvAos évtabOa eiodyel TOV ETEOKAEa ATayopevovTa 
UETA ATELAMS UN amdyew TOV dyAov sic Seliav, WoTe Sta POBov 
avutovs muyelv. AAdyotc SE CwWolg mMapeBaAEe TAG mapOEvouG, STL Ev 
wavtacia yeyovaol mpGTov Ev yuvatkeia kai Self, SevUTEpov bE 
OvK dAnGet. eici yap mavTaoial aAnOetc. It M 


I ask you, you insufferable creatures] Poets are accustomed to 
present some philosophical doctrines to the listeners’ benefit; so 
even Aeschylus introduces here Eteocles menacingly prohibiting to 
induce the army to cowardice, so that the soldiers flee in fear. He 
compared the girls to irrational animals, for they were victims of 
imaginings, above all feminine and cowardly, secondly untrue. 
There exist, in fact, true images. 


These words make sufficiently clear that phantasia is used here 
with reference to a misleading mental image caused by a 
strong emotion, the fear of the enemy attack. According to the 
scholiast (or his source), such an event is not still happening at 
this point of the play, but is only imagined by the Theban 
women, who act as irrational animals, unable to judge 
correctly the situation and to react in the proper, rational way. 
As I have tried to show elsewhere,ss9 the philosophical doctrine 
(S6yua) underlying this explanation of the women’s behaviour 
is the Stoic theory of knowledge, whose influence extended 
beyond the philosophical sphere into rhetoric and literary 
criticism (see above § 1). This process was favoured by the 
circumstance that the Stoics, particularly Chrysippus,s90 
frequently used literary examples to illustrate or support their 
theories. With regard to the concept of phantasia, Chrysippus 
(SVF 2.54 ap. Aet. Plac. 4.12.1) resorted to the Euripidean 
representation of Orestes’ madness (Or. 255-257) - the same 
passage quoted by ‘Longinus’ (Subl. 15.2: see above § 1) - to 


demonstrate that there are some mental images which seem to 
stem from actual perception but are, in fact, mere imaginings 
not corresponding to any real object: when the son of 
Agamemnon believes that he sees the Erinyes, he does not 
actually see anything. Indeed, it is his disturbed mind which 
produces such a vivid, deceptive representation, called 
odavtaoua (‘figment’) by the philosopher of Soli in order to 
distinguish it from impressions (@avtaoiat) deriving from 
something that really exists. In his words, «a figment is that to 
which we are attracted in the empty attraction of imagination 
(@avtaoTIKOv)» and «occurs in people who are melancholic and 
mad».891 

The scholiast on Seven against Thebes does not employ 
Chrysippean terms to distinguish true impressions from 
deceptive imaginings, but explains in the same way as the Stoic 
philosopher the fictional representation of the external reality 
that the Chorus form in their mind: it depends upon the strong 
emotional condition affecting the Theban women, making them 
unable to judge the veracity of what they (believe they) see and 
hear. 

All in all, it seems not unlikely to hypothesize that this way 
of interpreting the Aeschylean passage has a Stoic origin. A 
philosophical concern with the epistemological problem of the 
existence of the so called Kpttnptov Tic GAnGeiac (“criterion of 
truth”) can be recognized in the last sentence of the scholion 
(clot yap Mavtaoiat dAnGeic, “there exist, in fact, true images”), 
and it is well known that the debate on this crucial issue 
involved, for a long time, the Sceptics, on the one side, and the 
Stoics, on the other.s92 The present scholion could echo such a 
polemic, in which some poetic passages were adduced to 
corroborate or contrast philosophical arguments. 

The philosophical background of the above explanation, 


which may go back to the Hellenistic age, is not any more 
recognizable in the schol. Sept. 186a: 


avetv AaKkdlew: tadta émi THV Opvéwv Aéyetat GAGyotc ObV wots 
TapeveBade TAG MapHEVOUS OTL EV MavTaCia yeyOvaoL TMPMTOV LEV 
youvatkeia kai Sei, Sevtepov SE OVK GANOET. AakdCetv SE AEyeTat TO 
Hxelv ano ToD AnkKG Phuatos, AaKdCw KaTa TpomNv Tod n sic a Kal 
Kata Tapaywyrv. NcP1PdSjVYYaYb. 


auein (‘crying out’), lakazein (‘shouting’): they are used with 
reference to birds; (Eteocles) compared the girls to irrational 
animals, for they were victims of imaginings above all feminine 
and cowardly, secondly untrue. Lakazein (‘shouting’) is said of 
sounding, from the verb leko, (which becomes) lakazo through the 
change of e in a and the addition of a syllable. 


This probably opened the way to the banalization of the 
explanation which can be found in the schol. Sept. 158s, 
pertaining to Thomas Magister’s recension (also known as 
scholia B):893 


[...] tadta S5€ A€yet 6 yopdc ov STL AANOGs EyiveTto, AAA’ AicoyvAOG 
esertitndes TOUTO ToLel THV THV yUVAIKGV TAPLOTHV MUO, Nvika 
tapaxOeiev POBW Kai TA OVK 6vTA MavTACOUEVWV. OB 


The Chorus says these things not because they really happened; 
Aeschylus deliberately represents this situation in order to show 
the nature of the women, who conceive even things which do not 
exist when they are upset by fear. 


Here no trace of the ancient philosophical dogma survives and 
the behaviour of the Chorus is generically justified as an 
instance of feminine fear — a stereotypical concept. 


3.2Eumenides 


The ancient scholia on this tragedy are particularly rich in 
observations concerning the staging of the play, mainly of its 
first part, where the Pythian Priestess enters Apollo’s temple 
and immediately rushes back, terrified, vividly describing the 
horrifying Erinyes, who afterward become visible on stage to 
the audience. The marginal comments focus on the clever trick 
of introducing the Priestess talking emotionally about what is 
happening offstage (scholl. 1a—b); on the stage left empty for a 
while after the Priestess enters the temple (schol. 33a); on the 
appearance of Apollo, Orestes and the Erinyes on stage, made 
possible by the mechanical devices (scholl. 64b-c); on the 
epiphany of Clytaemestra’s ghost urging the Erinyes to 
persecute Orestes (scholl. 94a—b) and the first reaction of the 
Chorus to her words, a moaning (uvyudsc, Wyuds) according to 
the stage direction (mapemtypagy) following the queen’s 
intervention (schol. 117); on the lifelike way in which the 
Erinyes wake up, one after the other, and begin to sing in a 
pathetic style (scholl. 140b, 144, 145; cf. Vit. Aesch. 9).894 

The description of the Priestess is a clear example of poetic 
phantasia as described by ‘Longinus’, since she speaks having 
been inspired by a strong emotion and conveys what she has 
seen to the audience, putting it before their eyes. The 
aforementioned scholia, however, do not point out this aspect; 
rather, they highlight the difference between this pathetic way 
of relating the offstage happenings and the more sober and 
rhetorically refined style adopted by the younger tragedians, 
especially by Euripides (schol. 1a | 5€ MpogAtis ... AMPooMTWS 
dé idotoa Tac Eptvvac KUKAwW Tob Opéotov Kabevdsovoas navta 
Unvvet Toic PeaTaic, obx Wo StnyouLEVN TA UTO THV OKNVHV - 
TOUTO yap vewtEepltkoOv <Kai> Evputidetov - vm0 S€ TiS 
eKTAngewG Ta  OSopvBnoavta QUuTr|V KaTAUNHVvOVOA 
iAotéxvwe).s95 Here the concept of phantasia is referred to 


while commenting upon the change of stage setting after the 
prologos (vv. 1-63): 


schol. Eum. 64b <obtot mpodwow>] émipaveic ATOAAWV oUUBOUvAEVEL 
‘Opéotn KataAuteiv uev TO UavTEtov, Muyetv S€ sig A@nvac. Kai 
Sevtépa Sé yivetat Mavtacia’ otpavévta yap unxavyyata événAa 
TOLEL TA KATA TO WAVTELOV WC Exel. Kai piveTat Sto TPayiKi’ TO HEV 
Eimos NluayuEevov ETL KATEXWV OpéoTNG, ai SE KUKAW MpoupotTOaL 
autov.s9s M 


Apollo appears and recommends that Orestes abandon the oracle 
and flee to Athens. Then there is a second phantasia: mechanical 
devices activated by winches make visible the situation inside the 
oracle. It is a tragic spectacle: Orestes, still holding the bloody 
sword, and those (i.e. the Erinyes), in a circle, guarding him. 


According to schol. Eum. 1a, at the beginning of the play the 
stage represented the exterior of Apollo’s oracle at Delphi 
(gaivetat émi oKnvijs TO Uavtetov). When the Pythia leaves, the 
other characters are presented to the audience’s sight through 
two subsequent phantasiai: the first involves Apollo and 
Orestes, the second (kai Sevtépa S€ yivetat mavtaoia) also 
includes the Erinyes. In other words, there is a change of stage 
setting, which is made possible by some mechanical devices 
(unxavnuata) activated by winches (otpagévta). These should 
open the doors of the temple in two distinct moments, allowing 
the audience to see firstly Apollo and his protégé, then the 
Erinyes surrounding Orestes.s97 

In this context phantasia clearly means ‘scene which is 
concretely brought before the eyes of the public’, with the 
result that the term virtually comes to coincide with the 
Aristotelian notion of dtc (cf. Poet. 1450b 15-20) - as it is also 
suggested by the following parallel sentence: kai yivetat dtc 
Tpaylky.s98 The implication is that the poet’s imagining is 


translated into visual language: a concrete application of the 
mp0 OuUdTWV-principle formulated by the philosopher of 
Stagira.so9 As seen above (§ 1), he recommended that the poets 
construct their plots and work them out in diction with the 
material as much as possible in the mind’s eye, in order to 
discover what is apposite and not miss contradictions (Poet. 
1455a 22-25).900 As Di Marco (1989, 47) argued, for Aristotle the 
mental image of the poet can be considered as an instance of 
owptc only if understood as a purely imagined spectacle, a sort of 
mental prefiguration of the (future) actual staging. In any case, 
this does not erase the distinction between the two notions, the 
mental image (~avtaoia), which must be rendered by the poet 
through the lexis and its figures (oynpata),s01 and the visual 
dimension of tragedy (6tptc).902 The scholiast on Aeschylus (or 
his unknown source) seems to go a step further and to make 
oav-taoia synonymous with dtc. 

This meaning of the term is perhaps also detectable in 
another, less studied scholion to the Eumenides focusing on 
stage setting: 


schol. vet. Eum. 94a evéov’ Gv] 6 uev Opeotns mvyf otyetat AOnvace_e 
mevOduEevosc, ai S€ Eptvvec povat Ka8evdSovoty v0 TOvoU ows Kai 
ATOAAWVOG, TOD TpaywsoroLod TobTO EemitTHdSevoavtocs iva Sia 
TOUTOU EUQaivy TO Gyplov AUTH kai XaAETIOV. THs SE Steyeipovtay 
ovx vUmd ATOAAWVOSG OVSE L@’ EQaUTHV, AAV’ ev GAAN avtaoia: 
émiotatat yap TO eiSwAov KaAvutatunotpas Kai pepWpduevov 
aveyeipel, WoTE ToLKiAals MavTaciats TeMUKVWTAL. M 


Do please sleep on!] Orestes obeys (Apollo) and flees to Athens, 
while the Erinyes, left alone, sleep from exhaustion and, equally, at 
the hand of Apollo — the dramatist makes this deliberately, so that 
their wildness and harshness emerge. How do they wake up? Not at 
the hand of Apollo or by themselves, but in a different phantasia: 
the ghost of Clytaemestra arrives and wakes them with words of 


blame, with the result that (the scene) is full of various icastic 
personifications. 


Following Orestes’ departure, the Erinyes are left alone, 
implying that, according to the scholiast, Apollo too leaves after 
v. 93.903 In this way, the stage is occupied only by the horrific 
goddesses, still silent (until the repeated moaning starting after 
v. 117), sleeping because of their tiredness and by the action of 
Apollo:904 an artistic trick devised by the tragedian in order to 
show the wild and monstruous nature of the Erinyes. The 
sentence tod Tpaywdorno.od TovTO EmttndSevoavtosg iva sta 
TOUTOV Eugaivy TO Ayplov avTMvV Kai xaAemOv makes clear that 
the scholiast is here focusing on the mise en scéne, especially on 
the visual aspect, since the goddesses are mostly silent in this 
scene. 

This consideration of the dramatic technique of Aeschylus is 
followed by an observation concerning the way in which the 
Chorus wakes up, which involves the epiphany of a new, 
striking character: the ghost of Clytaemestra. In this context, 
the term phantasia refers to the vivid scene mentally conceived 
by the poet and actually transferred to the stage.s0s This 
interpretation is suggested also by the conclusive consecutive 
proposition: the combined presence of the revenge goddesses 
and of the dead queen on the stage makes the scene dense 
(memUkKVWTavjs06 With personifications of various kind, whose 
visual features are concretely put before the eyes of the 
audience. Therefore, the meaning of the plural phantasiai 
appears to be here not only synonymous with that of 
eidolopoiiai, in the rhetorical sense of vivid prosopopoeia of a 
dead or an abstract object (see above § 1), but also close to the 
notion of opseis, «primarily [...] prosépa/masks (and 
secondarily [...] costumes, sets and stage-properties)»,907 since 


the personifications of Clytaemestra and the Erinyes are 
considered as actually represented on stage (through proper 
masks, languages and movements). As for the adjective 
molkiAos, it seems to point not so much to artistic elaboration 
(of the phantasiai)sos as to the principle of variation, «a 
cornerstone of ancient literary criticism that is applied in many 
forms and contexts» and that, «as an interpretative principle, 
became particularly important in the Hellenistic period».909 
What seems to be at issue here is the accumulation of several 
and various personifications: a dead person and the 
embodiments of revenge. 

That Aeschylean tragedy was superspectacular and full of 
opseis is a feature emphasized particularly by the ancient bios 
of the poet, transmitted by mss I and M and going back 
probably to a Peripatetic source.s10 At § 7 (T 1.25s. Radt), this 
biography testifies that the poet «used visual effects and plots 
for the sake of portentous shock rather than for the sake of 
deceiving the audience» (taic Te yap S6weot Kai Toig UVOOLC POC 
EKTANEw TEpatwSn WOAAOV fH MpOS AMaTHYV KEXpNTaL~11, while 
at § 14 (T 1.53-57 R.) it records that he «was the first to [...] 
decorate the stage—building and astound the spectators’ gaze 
with splendour, paintings and machines, altars and tombs, 
trumpets, ghosts and Erinyes, and he gave the actors long 
sleeves, increasing their size with long robes and raising them 
up on bigger boots». Many of the visual effects quoted here 
seem to be drawn, though not exclusively, from Eumenides: the 
above examined scholia on this tragedy pointed to the use of a 
particular machine, the ekkyklema, and to the presence of 
Clytaemestra’s ghost and the Erinyes; moreover, Taplin (1977, 
393 n. 2) has linked the reference to the trumpets with Eum. 
566-569.912 This play was perceived in antiquity as particularly 
spectacular, as is confirmed by the same biographer at § 9 (T 


1.30-32 R.), when he states that «some say that at the 
performance of Eumenides, when he led on the Chorus one by 
one, he frightened the people so much that some children lost 
consciousness and unborn babies were aborted» (ttvéc d€& 
aot év Th emtdeiget THV EDuevidwv omopadnv eioayayovta 
TOV XOPOV TOGOUTOV EKTAEAL TOV SHUOV WoTE TA HEV VATA 
expbéat Ta dé EuBpva eFauBAwOAvav). 

It is noteworthy that both the ancient bios and the above 
scholia share the same interest in actual staging and the same 
perception of Aeschylean tragedy as superspectacular. Such a 
perception is not to be found in Aristophanes’ Frogs, where, 
«except for the reference to chariots, Aeschylus is regarded as 
monstruous and astounding in his words not his production» 
(Taplin 1977, 45); on the contrary, it appears to be later than 
fifth-century Athens, and _ probably’ conditioned by 
reproductions of the tragedies characterized by interpolated 
spectacular effects, which could have contributed to attach to 
their staging the effects attributed by Aristophanes to their 
language and style.913 The cited scholia could be rooted in such 
a cultural context, but it is impossible to identify their possible 
source with any precision. 

Finally, there is a third scholion which deserves some 
attention. It comments upon the gory image conjured up by the 
Chorus leader at the beginning of her rhesis, pronounced upon 
her arrival at Athens in pursuit of Orestes (vv. 244-247): 


elév' T08’ oti TaVSpOc Exavéc TEKUAP, 
émov 6€ UNnvUTHpos AMbEyKTOV Mpasdaic. 
TETPAVUATLOUEVOV yap WS KUWV veBpov 
TIPO Aiva Kai OTAAAYLOV EKUATEVOLEV. 


Aha! This is the clear track of the man! Follow the guidance of the 
voiceless informant! Like a hound on the trail of a wounded fawn, 


we are tracking him down by the drip of blood. 


An ancient commentator explains the simile of the hound 
hunting a wounded fawn in the following terms: 


schol. vet. Eum. 246b tetpavpatioué(vov): TO ev amoppetv TO aiva 
mapasogoAoyias éoti Tpayixijs. 6pa Sé wn ExBaivne tiv miottv O and 
‘Apyouc eic AeAgovc fiKwv, eita éxeiBev cic AOfvac Kai étt aiva 
otatwv and tod Eigouc. gavtacia ovbv dunyavoc aAAG Kai 
OVYKEXUTAL TAL MapasogoAoyiat. M 


wounded] The drip of blood is typical of tragic paradoxology. Be 
careful that he who from Argo arrives at Delphi, and from there at 
Athens, with his sword still dripping blood does not violate 
credibility. The scene is therefore impossible, and is also blended 
with paradoxology. 


The Erinyes are the hound, while the bleeding fawn is Orestes, 
whose sword is still dripping blood (cf. schol. Eum. 64b TO uév 
EiMos NUayLEVOV ETL KATEXWV OpéoTnNs). Such a hunting scene is 
qualified by the scholiast as a gavtaoia dunyavoc, with 
reference to the implausible detail of the blood still trickling 
long after the murder. Here is a clear instance of those 
visualizations classified by ‘Longinus’ (Subl. 15.8) as poetic 
phantasiai inasmuch as they are characterized by «an 
exaggeration which belongs to fable and far exceeds the limits 
of credibility». More precisely, the implied category is that of 
the adynaton or ‘impossibility’,914 which Aristotle treated as a 
tolerated exception in poetry, within certain boundaries (cf. 
Poet. 1460a11-b5). He considered the impossible or marvelous 
more feasible in epic than in tragedy, since the first is a 
narrative and allows one to overlook implausible scenes or 
details,o15 which is more difficult in the second genre because 
of its dramatic nature. If, however, a tragedians1e introduces 


irrational incidents to his plays, he should at least put them 
“outside the plot-structure (€§w tod wvOevuatoc), such as 
Oedipus’ not knowing the manner of Laius’ death” (1460a29- 
31) or other tragic instances later quoted by the philosopher. In 
Eum. 244-247 this limitation does not appear to be observed, 
for the Erinyes describe what they see, with the result that the 
adynaton is not ‘sweetened’ in any way and, therefore, violates 
credibility (6pa S€ un éxBaivy tv mioTtv KTA.).917 

A final aspect to consider regards the characterization of the 
Aeschylean mapadogoAoyia as specifically ‘tragic - a 
specification which finds no parallels elsewhere, as far as I 
know. The easier hypothesis is that the reference is to the 
(peculiarly tragic) effect of fear caused by the horrific detail of 
the bloody sword, a particular instance of the general effect of 
éxmAnétc produced by poetic images according to ‘Long.’ Subl. 
15.2.918 


4Concluding remarks 


The survey above shows that the term phantasia has been used 
to point out different aspects of Aeschylean poetry, from the 
false mental image of a character caused by a disturbed state of 
mind, to the icastic visualization realized by the poet through a 
skillful use of lexis, to the (supposedly) spectacular visual 
effects of the stage production. 

These three main meanings point to different backgrounds. 
The first seems to go back to Hellenistic epistemology and, very 
likely, to the Stoic theory of deceptive impressions, which 
appear to be true, but are in fact the effect of strong passion or 
madness. Some scholia on the first part of Seven against Thebes 
betray such a philosophical concern and seem to be rooted in 


the debate between Stoics and Sceptics about the criterion of 
truth — a debate also based on the evidence provided by many 
literary examples. 

The second meaning of phantasia, on the other hand, points 
to a rhetorical milieu, one particularly interested in the choice 
of ancient models to be emulated. ‘Longinus’, in particular, 
regarded Aeschylus’ visualizations as a powerful example of 
artistic grandeur and the ability to enthral and strike the 
audience through unexpected or implausible scenes, but not 
without a severe criticism of the stylistic flaws he encountered, 
such as tumidity and harshness. This shows that the poet «was 
in fact a problematic figure for critics of the sublime» (Hunter 
2009, 130). This notion of phantasia makes its appearance also 
in the ancient scholia, for example in the note on Eum. 246, 
where the representation of Orestes pursued by the Erinyes 
features an implausible detail, namely the sword still dripping 
blood long after the murder - a detail which is regarded as apt 
to produce the peculiarly tragic effect of fear (the effect which 
‘Longinus’ did not concede to Boreas’ imaginative rhesis in the 
Orithyia).919 

In some scholia, this interest in the graphic quality of the 
language is associated with an eagerness for the actual 
production of the drama (generally recovered by the poetic 
words themselves). This aspect is attested to, for example, by 
some comments on the staging of the first part of the 
Eumenides (scholl. vett. 64a and 94a), where phantasia refers to 
a scene or a personification mentally conceived by the poet and 
concretely represented on stage, bringing the term close to the 
Aristotelian concept of opsis. Such a concern is shared with the 
older Vita Aeschyli, probably of Peripatetic origin, and could 
partly reflect the practice of post-classical reperformances of 
Aeschylean tragedies, in so far as complex mechanical devices 


are involved.920 

In sum, it can be observed that the different values of the 
term phantasia appear to reflect some significant moments of 
Aeschylus’ Nachleben from the Hellenistic age onwards and the 
perspective from which his tragedies - or, at least, some 
passages from them - were read and utilized in philosophical 
and in rhetorical contexts. 
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Renzo Tosi 
Aeschylus’ scholia in ms. Ath. Iber. 209: 
Two examples 


Abstract: Among the scholia to Aeschylus’ Persae preserved by 
the ms. Ath. Iber. 209 (12th-14th century), the one to v. 14 takes 
over a glossographic exegesis of the words immotng and 
immnAatns as muyac, using it for an immevc which probably left 
the interpreters uncertain of the difference between dyyeAoc 
and immevs. The scholium on vv. 869-871 recalls two passages 
of Eustathius’ commentary to the Iliad, with a clear 
simplification; it belongs to a section, in the ms., which offers 
mostly scholia belonging to the A-family, which, according to 
Smith, derive from a lost commentary by Tzetzes, who, in turn, 
would have recalled Eustathius’ commentary to the Iliad. 
Nevertheless, a thorough analysis of this particular case shows 
that the situation is more complex. Finally, in this scholium we 
find the fragment of an anonymous author, which could be 
tragic, and, in particular, Euripidean. 


Aeschylus’ scholia in ms. Ath. Iber. 209 (olim 161) are still not 
edited. M. Ercoles and C. Franchi read them and discovered 
that many hands wrote themoz1. Therefore, Smith’s assumption 
that it is possible to distinguish only two hands that wrote the 
scholia is erroneous. In particular, until f. 70 they are almost 
similar to those of Laur. pl. 32,9 (10th century). After f. 70 the 
scholia were written by many Byzantine scholars, who 
sometimes took and copied former scholia or lexicographical 
items, in order to explain as obscure an author as Aeschylus 


was. One of these Byzantine scholars had the same source as 
the A-scholia. 


1. The first section is similar to the optimus codex. However, 
some scholia are interesting. For example, Pers. 14f. otte Tic 
ayyeAog ovtTe Tic immevdc / Gotv TO IlepoWv agikvettat is 
explained by the gloss muyevcs in some manuscripts (YaHU : 
ovyds Ya)o22. In Ath. Iber 209 there is a wider scholion (inmevc 
ovyevs, Tapa TO “immdta Néotwp” Kai éxeivo yap oi 
yAwoooypagot avti tot gvuyds TtiWéaol), together with a 
reference to the Glossographers. Many fragments of the 
Glossographers survive because of the criticism of 
Aristarchus:923 one of them is concerned with our topic. Its 
main source is Eustathius’ commentary to Il. 2.625 (305.4-8 = 
1.472 V.): ov yap AovAlyltevbc AveKabEev O DvdAEvc, AAAA YOAOV 
mTMaGWV KATA TOD TATPOG HETWKNOEV EK TOV KATA "HALSA TOTWV 
cig TO AOvAXLOv. 510 Kai immoTNHS viv eipfhoBat Soket kai AVTOG 
avti TOU Muydsc: KettTal yap mMoTE TO immMOTHS S6vOUA KATA TOUG 
TAwoooypagous (fr. 12 Dyck) kai émi ToLoOvUTOU GnUaLvouEVOD. 
Another source is Tz. in [Hes.] Scut. 216 (ap. Dyck), that explains 
inmota Hepoevc: gotke Kata tovs TAwoooypagous inndtnv 
aKkovetv Tov vuydéa, émei 6 mammos ‘Axpiotos éféBarev avtov. 
ov yap eiodyetat immw ypwuevos Oo Hepoevc. It is evident that 
the Glossographers explained inmotns, ‘rider’, by guvuyac, 
‘runaway’, ‘exile’. This explanation is very odd, but there is also 


trace of it in the Homeric scholia. In particular, see: 
a) Aristonicus’ scholion to jj. 


14.117 innota Oivevc: OTL 
éA€yyovtat oi Tov inmothv 
amodéisovtec @uydada: oO yap 
Oivevg Katépetvev emi TS 
matpidoc and 14.119 6 immotns 


b) 


C) 


(cf. v. 117) Gpa ov @uyac, adr’ 
immukoc. Kai 0 ‘Hoiosoc (fr. 228 
M-W.) 6€ ovTWC dkKOEV- 
“Sav & inmnaAata Kijpve”, avti 
TOD immLKOG 

scholia maiora tO Jj. 18.331 
immnaAdata: immukos, plpc] T ov 
ovyds, we oi VEWTEPOL. T AKPWC 
d€ avtitiOnot TH Mevottiw Tov 
€avuTod TaTEpA, STL OV UOVOS TA 
Ouola TeioeTAal TH QiAW, AAAA 
Kai ot yoveic avtod Oyuola 
KapTephoovot TH Mevoitiw. 


blBcE4! T 
schol: D to jj. 2.336 van Thiel 


Innota. Avti tod inmtKkdc. viv 


dé, Mvyds. 0 yap mounts vov 
avti tod @vyddoc KEéeyxpntat. 


‘HpaKAfic emlotpatevoas Th 


TIVAw, Sta TO UN KabapOfvat 
avtov UNO NnAgéwes TOV Teitou 
@dovov, Kai Sia THV THV 
Nnaeis@v Appoovvny, TOA Fv 
TOpOGv THV TOALV. Kai £0’ 6oov 
uév TleptkAvuevoc 0 NnAéwe 
én, SvodAwtos HV i MOAtC. 
auoiBlos yap eyéveto éxetvoc. 
kai 6 yevdouevov avtov 
ugALtooav, Kai otdvta émi Tov 


‘HpakaAgoug apuatoc, A@nva 


eikdoaoa ‘Hpaxagi, émoinoev 
avatpe@ijvat. tote Néotwp €év 


d) 


Teprvotc TPEMOUEVOG, 
mopOnGeions Ttijc IIvAov, Kai 
TOV éEvdexa AdeEAQaV avTOD 
avatpe8évtwv, Udvoc 
TepleAeipOn. S10 Kai Teprvioc 
WVOUdGON. totopet ‘Hoiodoc év 
KataAdyotc (fr. 33b M.—W.) 

schol. ex. Od. 3-68d Pontani 
Teprvtos inmdta Néotwp: ei ev 
vogitat TO “Teprvios” ws amo 
tov “Tepnvn” <> vijoos, 
vontéov Kai TO “immdta” wesc 
ovyds tov yap ue’ inmou 
ovyovta “immdtnv” €eéKdAovv 
Kata tTiva didAextov. ei S& TO 
“yeprvloc” ws amd Tod “yépac” 
1) TUN, VONTEOV Kai TO “immdTA” 
WG OTL oTpPATNHyLKOG Kai 
XPWUEVOG TOLG Urmo1tc. 
iotopettat dé OTL TOU 
‘HpaxAgocroujoavtos dvov 
Kai UEAAOVTOG amEAOEtv gic TV 
Nnagws ywpav dia Kd8apowy, 6 
NnAevcs mapotpuvOeic mapa Tic 
“Hpac ovKk &S€€ato avtov, Kai 
amfASev gic Tovs Aamibac, Kai 
DoTtepov wUETa TO oxelv 
Kabdapotov TOU Ovouv, 
eoTpatevoe KaTad THV UN 
dSeFauevwv avtov, Kai éyéveto 
ovydas eic Teprvnv vijcov oO 
NE€otwp kai dvetpagn exe. 


This strange interpretamentum is also’ present in 


lexicographical texts: 
a) 


Ap. Soph. 92 B. immotat ot wev 
VEWTEPOL iTMOTHVY TOV MLydada 
[immothVv] A€yovotw: “immota 
Poivig”, StL Muyag ano TAS 
matpidoc mpoc IInAéa HAGeEv. O 
5& “Ounpos ovK éoKev ent 
TOUTOV TdooElv. ~oTIV OvV O 
immOTNS UIMLKOG KATA TOAELOV, 
Wo Néotwp Kai Oivevc. The 
source of this entry should be a 
iunctura UtImOTAa Potvig, that is 
not attested in any Homeric 
passage. In my opinion, Lehrs 
was right in thinking that the 
source was a passage with 
yépwv immnAata Poivié (cf. 77. 
9.432, 16.196, 19.311). In that 
case, the Homeric text known 
by Apollonios had a yqriq lectio 
yeprvtos inmota Poiveg. 


C) 


Uimov éAavvwv immiuKoc Mvyac. 
The same jnterpretamentum is 
present in t 854 innota: 
iTOTNS, immtkoc. ot 6€& 
vewTEepol guydac. ovK ev. 
KQAALOV yap ETLOTHUWV 
inmuKhs, immiuKWTATOS Ay(g). 
GAAot =immnAdatns. Such a 
situation is frequent’ in 
Hesychius’ lexicon: what was 
an originally complex structure 
is divided into many simple 
glosses. Sometimes this process 
causes mistakes, and it is 
always difficult to understand 
the original structure. In our 
case the glosses derive from a 
text similar to schol, jj. 14.117F., 
where inmnAatns and immotns 
were explained in two different 
WaYS.924 

Et. M. 474.6-10 immota: 6voua 
éotiv amo tov immotns, Kata 
UETATAQOUOV, iTmOTA, avTi TOU 
immtkoc. emi S& Tov, “immota 
Néotwp”, avTi TOU wguydadsoc 
éotiv quotes immdta Néotwp 
and explains it by the phrase 
avtt TOD Mvyddoc. 


and schol. ex. Od: 3.68d. 


The term ‘Glossographers’ is sometimes used generically and 
does not indicate the ancient Homeric commentators. In 
particular, A.R. Dyck observed (1987, pp. 120f.) that «several 
passages in which Eustathius, evidently on his own authority, 
employs the term of authors of studies of dialect glosses» do not 
concern the Glossographers’ pre-Aristarchean exegesis. Dyck 
established two criteria for identifying the true fragments of 
ancient Homeric exegesis: their presence in the Homeric 
scholia, and the traces of Aristarchean polemic. Both conditions 
are satisfied in our case. There are Homeric scholia containing 
the interpretamentum vyds and _ Aristonicus’  scholia 
demonstrate that Aristarchus argued against it. However, it is 
very difficult to understand which is the passage that is being 
explained in such a strange way. On this point an important 
element is that ancient commentators - in particular the 
Glossographers — derived their exegesis from the immediate 
context.925 In Il. 2.628f. Att miAog immdta vAeEve, / 6G noTE 
Aovaixiov & amevdooato matpi yoAwOeic the hero Phyleus is 
characterized as having quarreled with his father and left his 
native land. Therefore ®vAevc was truly a @vyads and it is 
possible that the Glossographers linked the epithet immota with 
this characterizing element. Perhaps, the paronomastic play 
®vAEevc ~ muyevs favoured this association. However, many 
mythical heroes (for example Oivevus and InAevs) had to leave 
their native land in their youth. It is a typical ‘mythologeme’. 
Therefore the exegesis immotnc¢ = Muyds was extended to other 
heroes and to passages where there was no link to the 
context.926 

The presence of the quotation immoéta Néotwp in our 
scholion demonstrates that it does not derive either from 


Eustathios or from Tzetzes. Therefore its source lies in the 
Homeric scholiastic tradition, where the _ glossographic 
explanation of immdétns and inmnAdtns with mvyds was still 
present. Of course it is also possible that this derivation should 
be explained with recourse to an etymological lexicon such as 
the Et. M. (quoted above). This lexicon seemed to be useful in 
the interpretation of Pers. 14, where it was difficult to 
understand the difference between dyyeAoc and innmevc. 
Modern scholars explain it either as an emphatic expression — 
where immevc specifies the generic Gyyedoc — or in light of the 
difference between Greek dyyeAot and Persian dyyapou 
Actually, the latter of these travelled more quickly than the 
former because they were riding.927 In my opinion, Rose (1957, 
89) is right in observing the «tendency to put the genus first, the 
species after». This interpretation sees a reference to the fast 
Persian system of communicatings2s and avoids introducing a 
strange distinction into the text (why should the Persian old 
men wait for a Greek dyyeAoc?). However that may he, a 
Byzantine interpreter thought that in this passage Persian old 
men are waiting for a messenger or a fugitive soldier. 


2. In the second section the scholia were written by many 
scholars. One of them (I) had a source similar to A-scholia. 
According to Smith (1980), A-scholia has copied a_ lost 
commentary of Tzetzes on Aeschylus, and Tzetzes was familiar 
with Eustathius’ commentary on the Iliad. In my opinion, it is 
probable that the commentary of Tzetzes was the source of A- 
scholia. The most important evidence is schol. I Sept. 374d 6 5 
TCét¢ns géoxe, Mnol, O Gyyedog éK TIS Gyav éemipatvouEevNs 
omovdiicg un espaouevov éxetv TOV Oda AAA’ ExKPEUGUEVOV 
émpépety, for which see the schol. A ad loc. éouxe 5€, Moi, kai 6 
ctyyeAosg &€k Tis Gyav émpatvouEevns omovdiis un NSpacuevov 


éxetv TOV avtod mOda GAN’ ExKpeut] ToUTOV emipépew kai 
cotatove2s. On the contrary, four elements make the second 


assumption of Smith doubtful: 
a) 


b) 


C) 


d) 


the lapse of time when Tzetzes 
wrote his commentary would 
be narrow: from 1175, when 
Eustathius was appointed 
Archbishop of Thessaloniki, to 
1180, the probable date of 
Tzetzes’ death; 539 

the main evidence is schol. 
Sept. 72a, which exhibits an 
evident link with the exegesis 
to 7. 11.156f, but it is not 
possible to understand whether 
its source is Eustathius or a 
scholion; 

this annotation is present only 
in late manuscripts, that 
represent, according to Smith 
(1982, pp. XV-XX), an 
interpolated reduction of A- 
scholia; and, 

according to Smith, the link 
between schol, pr. 10 and Eust. 
in I]. 1.25 (29.33-36 = I 48 V.) is 
another piece of evidence. In 
this case too it is not true for 
the best redaction, published 
by Herington (1972, p. 79). 
Smith himself observes (1980, 
p. 398) what follows: «in fact 


the other MSS of the aq 
commentary give a version that 
is much nearer to Eustathius 
than the one printed by 
Herington». 


A scholion I» of Ath. Iber. 209 gives us something new. Pers. 
869-871 oiat Xtpvuoviov MEAGyouc AyeAwidec eioi MaporKot / 
Opnkiwv émavaAwv is geographically absurd: the Strymon river 
is in Khalkidike, while the Achelous flows into the Ionic Sea 
near Kephalonia. Our scholion solves this geographical 
question by interpreting AyeAwidecs mapotkot as a metonymic 
expression: Ti KOLvOV LXTpvUOViw TMEAdyel TH OpaKktkG kai 
Ayeawitot xwpatc, al ukpod TH Twviw mpooxupovov, ei UN TL f 
Tac ANAMS nap’ bSatt AyeAwiSac KaAEt (oi<ov> ayyidAouc fi 
mapabadacocious) Wo mavtdc bSatoc AyeAwou KaAOUUEVOU 
(mapa Kai TO AyeAWov Padvate, avti ToD aMAwS BSwp), A 
vmEepBatov ein, oiar ai AyeAwiSec Kai ai Xtpvpdviot, ai Tic 
©paKkns mdapotkou; Many modern scholars also interpret this 
phrase in such a way.931 In fact, in many tragic passages 
Achelous simply indicates a lot of water.932 The scholion of Ath. 
Iber. 209 is quite similar to two passages of Eustathius’ 
commentary on the Iliad. They are: 


a) in 13.390 (938.69-939.1 = 
3.491.21-23 V.) étepot Se avTti 
TOU ayxEpwic ayedAwic 


ypagovov, wo dv Tic eimol 
véaTtoTpEegnys, wo AyedAwou 
Aeyoutevov tavtoc Uéatoc, Kaba 
Kai €v Tots eff[s TOV PNONoetat, 
and 


Kai Qkeavov eK TOO QKeavod. 
not yovdv tic “AyeAd@ov 
pdoate”, TOUTEOTL PAVATE THV 
yhv bSatTe 


The words we mavtoc bSatos AyeAwou KaAoUUEVOU are similar 
to wo AyeAWov AEyouEvVOU TavTOS Ddatosg (938.69-939.1), and 
mapa Kai TO AyeAMov Pavate, avti Tod anAGs VSwp must be 
linked to the final part of 1231.11f. However, there are two 
differences between Eustathius and the scholion: 1) the 
quotation of another metonymic usage (kaa Kai QKeavov &k 
Tov Oxeavod) is present only in Eustathius; and 2) the scholion 
quotes an anonymous expression AyeA@ov pdavate, which he 
goes on to explain by avti Tob anAdc Uéwp. In Eustathius the 
situation is quite different: the quoted text is AyeA@ov pdoate 
and it has a wider explanation (tovTéoTt pavate Try yi bdatv. 
Furthermore, the introductory formula is more suitable in 
Eustathius (@noi yobv ttc) than it is in the scholion (mapa Kai 
TO). In fact, mapa TO is normally used to indicate a derivation or 
an etymology and not to introduce a locus similis. 

Apparently, this case confirms the hypothesis of Smith. But 
there are two elements against it: 7) this annotation is present 
only in Ath. Iber. 209 and not in any other manuscript of A- 
scholia; therefore, it could be an addition from another source; 
and 2) the text of the scholion is not similar to only one passage 
of Eustathius, but its elements are distributed in two different 
passages. I imagine that the scholion did not derive directly 


from Eustathius, but that both had a common source. It is 
possible that this source belonged to earlier Homeric 
exegesiso33 and that Eustathius took from it different materials 
in the two passages. Otherwise, it is possible that the scholiast 
adapted the material to his comment, in particular by 
removing the useless kai Qxeavov €k Tod QKeavod. He also 
replaced the strange form pdoate with the more common 
pavate, that in reality belonged to the interpretamentum. In 
addition, we have to deal with the common occurrence of the 
‘intrusive gloss’.934 There is here another possibility. Cullhed 
(2015) argued against the presumption that Eustathius, as a 
learned man, had no need to use Tzetzes and showed that in 
some cases he probably did. Therefore, it is also possible that 
Tzetzes’ commentary was the source of both the MapexBodai of 
Eustathius and the A-scholia. All in all, I have not proved that 
A-scholia did not derive from Eustathius’ commentary; I have 
only argued that it is very doubtful. Some people think that 
definitive conclusions are possible for such problems. I do not 
believe that they are. 

The phrase AyeA@ov pdoate is not an Homeric one.935 The 
metonymic usage of Achelous is typical of tragedy, and in 
particular of Euripides (see n. 12). It is possible that AyeA@ov 
pdoate too was extracted from (or influenced by) an 
Euripidean tragedy. In that case, I think that AyeA@ov paooate 
would be more valid than AyeAWMov paoate from a metrical 
point of view. 


3. Finally, a general thought. The scholia in ms. Ath. Iber. 209 
were written by many scholars. The ms. was used for a long 
time in Byzantine school. For this reason some annotations are 
made of grammatical rules, probably derived from Herodian, 
and a hand (I5)936 inserts morphological and syntactical scholia. 


Sometimes scholars believe that all the manuscripts containing 
scholia are similar to modern commented editions or to 
editions cum notis variorum. That is not always true. Many 
manuscripts equipped with scholia, such as Ath. Iber. 209, were 
used by many people, who inserted annotations that were 
useful for their interests and needs (some other annotations, 
for instance, are barely grammatical: cf. e.g. schol. Pers. 440 wc 
TAXVSG TAXiwv TAGGWV -ov, TAYUS TAXiwV TaddoWV Kai BdoowV - 
ov, Bpayvds Bpaxiwv Bpdoowv -ov, Eyyvs éyyiwv Eoowv -ov, kai 
doowv -ov, éAaxdg eAaxiwv eAdoowv -ov, ovUTW kal LaKpdG 
uakpiwv ~Udoowv).937 Often they have no appearance of a 
coherent and exhaustive comment, but contain a set of 
annotations of different kinds. 

Therefore, the quality of the scholia is also quite 
heterogeneous. The two examples studied here clearly show 
this variety. Both scholia try to explain a very difficult passage: 
the first one absurdly, taking an odd Homeric gloss, the second 
one giving a very probable solution. Two attitudes in the study 
of scholia are opposite and wrong: some scholars believe that 
explanations of scholia (and lexica) are decisive proofs for the 
interpretation of classical texts, while other scholars have no 
confidence in these materials and never take them into critical 
consideration. On the contrary, we have to decide without 
prejudice, and on a case-by-case basis. In general, it could be 
useful to remind only that: a) ancient scholars often knew the 
context of texts that are now for us only fragmentary; b) they 
did not have our linguistic and etymological tools, and 
therefore their explanations of glosses were often based on the 
immediate context or on vague phonic similarities; and c) the 
Aristarchean explanations are in general better than the 
glossographic ones. Aristarchus’ method was thus a major step 
forward in the history of the interpretation of texts. 
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Caterina Franchi 
Around Europe in two hundred years: 
The wanderings of ms. Ath. Iber. 209 


Il ne voyageait pas, il décrivait une circonférence 
J. Verne, Le Tour du Monde en Quatre-Vingts Jours 


Abstract: Ms. Ath. Iber. 209 (olim 161) is a stratified manuscript, 
composed of different texts (in order: Euripides, Aeschylus, 
Theocritus, Dionysius Periegetes, Tzetzes, Pindar) written by 
different scribes, whose datings range from the 11th/12th to the 
14th century: the only certain note of possession belongs to 
Maximos Margounios (end of the 16th century), who donated it, 
at his death, to the Monastery of Iviron. This paper offers, on 
the basis of four marginal notes, some hypotheses on the 
history of the book as a material object, from its possible 
composition in Constantinople to its stay in Italy, through a 
passage in 15th-century Crete. 


Ms. Ath. Iber. 209 (olim 161; Lambros 4281),933 I in the 
Aeschylean manuscript tradition, is a stratified work: it 
contains six different authors (in order: Euripides, Aeschylus, 
Theocritus, Dionysius Periegetes, Tzetzes, Pindar), written by 
nine different scribes. Whilst it has been studied by scholars of 
the different authors it contains, an overall investigation on its 
history and its composition was undertaken only by Tselikas in 
2004.939 This study tries to establish some fixed points, mostly 
through marginal notes in the manuscript, which could trace 
its wanderings through time and space. 


1Composition of the manuscript 


1.1Material composition 


I is written on Eastern paper devoid of watermarks. It consists 
of 204 folios, divided into 27 quaternions, not all of which, in 
their present state, are complete. Traces of mould and humidity 
can be found throughout the whole book, especially in the first 
folios. In the actual impossibility of an autoptic analysis of the 
manuscript,940 it is very difficult to understand the process of 
unification of the different sections: we cannot see bindings, 
rulings, or any sign which could help us further in the 
comprehension of the making of this manuscript. However, we 
can establish a terminus post quem for the final gathering of the 
quires to the beginning of the 14th century, date of the most 
recent parts. Moreover, the texts which are collected seem to 
indicate that the manuscript was put together as an 
educational instrument: Euripides, Aeschylus, Theocritus, 
Dionysius, Pindar and Hesiod (even if in I it is rather Tzetzes’ 
commentary to Hesiod) appear in the lists of the authors used 
in the 13th and 14th century educational programs by scholars 
such as Maximos Planoudes, Manuel Moschopoulos, Thomas 
Magister or Demetrios Triklinios.941 

As for the physical aspect of the manuscript, the following 
traits are noticeable, as signs of a complex process of 


unification of the different works: 
a) on ff. 17r, 31r, 71r and 113r the 


paper has been cut on the 
internal left edge and then 
pasted to the spine of the 
manuscript with the support of 


b) 


C) 


d) 


e) 


1.2 Textual content 


a narrow strip of a different 
paper; 

numbers 83 and 87 have been 
skipped in the numbering of 
the folios, while number 104 is 
repeated twice. This happened 
during the final stage of the 
composition of the manuscript, 
when it was already as it is in 
the present state; 

f. 88r is cut in the lower right 
margin and f. 88v, belonging to 
a new quire with another type 
of paper, is glued on its yersg; 
ff. 89r-90v and 144r-146y are 
restored in the lower external 
outer corner, and the text 
written on the restoration is by 
a different hand than that of 
the rest of the page (for the 
restorer, see infra 8 3.3); 

there are one or two folios 
which had been cut between ff. 
106 and 107 before the 
numbering of the folios (thus 
not creating any problem in the 
foliation). 


As for the texts collected in the manuscript, we find six authors, 


all written by a totality of nine scribes, Euripides and Aeschylus 


being copied by more than one hand. 


I. 


II. 


Euripides (ff. 1-30).9,. The 
tragedies are: pnhoenissae (VV. 
1150-1766), Hippolytus and 
Medea (vv. 1-1338; vv. 731-825 
and 1029-1133, corresponding 
to a pbifolium» are missing). A 
first hand wrote on two quires 
(1-16) what is left of the 
Phoenissae 804 Hippolytus Until 
v. 1351: it was identified by D. 
Bianconig,; with the hand of 
Thomas the Monk (pg x III 239) 
and can be dated to the second 
half of the 13th century. A 
second, slightly later hand 
wrote Hipp: 1352 on f. 16v and 
began f. 17r with v. 1353, 
finishing the tragedy and then 


copying a complete wedeq 
which has lost some folios. 


Aeschylus (ff 31-85)o4,. We 
have three hands copying the 
Aeschylean Byzantine Triad: 
the first wrote the vita Aeschyli 
and prom. 1-342 (ff. 31-38), 
which could be the most 
ancient part of the manuscript, 
dated to the 11th-12th century; 
the second (= Smith’s hand 1) 
wrote prom. 343-1079, Th. and 
Pers. 1-331 (ff. 39-70); the third 


III. 


IV. 


Theocritus (ff 86-106).9,,; A 
hand of the end of the 13th 
century copies all the 7qyjjiq, in 
the order common to the 
«famiglia Laurenziana» ,4¢ (1, 5, 
6, 4, 7-9, 2, 10-15, 3). There 
should be a folium missing 
between ff. 102 and _ 103, 
possibly containing jq. 13, and 
this could have led to the 
doubling of n. 104 in the 
numbering of the folios. 
Dionysius Periegetes (ff. 107- 
119). A 13th-14th century hand 
writes the [Tepujynowc tic 
Oikovpéevne repeatedly 
increasing the number of lines 
per column: 20 in the first 
folios, they become 28 from f. 
113 to f. 118 and 34 on ff. 118- 
119. The hand also uses a 
different, lighter ink on ff. 114y 
and 115v. 


VI. Pindar (ff 144-204).o4 The 
Olympians (ff. 144,-173) and 
Pythian Odes (ff. 174-204) are 
written by a hand of the early 
14th century. 


Considered by Turyn as «the most important and valuable 
manuscript of classical Greek poetry on Mount Athos»,950 I is 
then a work which cannot be dated precisely to one century or 
another, being composed of many parts with different dates: 
Lambros’ (1900, II, 41) and Tselikas’ (2004, 616) indication of 
the manuscript being of the 13th century is then somehow 
misleading and does not fully take into consideration the 
complex situation of this manuscript. 


2The marginal notes 


The manuscript offers a great number and variety of scholia, 
scattered around all the works except for Dionysius and most 
of Pindar. They are often written by the same hands that wrote 
the main text.951 For the purpose of this paper, we will focus on 
those annotations which are signs of (occasional) readers 
rather than of learned scholars or scribes: not all of them 
(almost none, truth be told) can give us any precise information 
on the reader or on the manuscript itself, although they clearly 
show a picture of the manuscript as a working tool which could 
be annotated and easily written on. 


2.1Marginalia 


I was a study tool: this is evident not only from the quality of 
the work and its contents,952 but also from many of the 
marginalia. Some of them are pen trials or writing exercises 
(e.g. f. 204v: oxtw évvéa S€Ka); others simply are copies of a 
verse or of a scholium, both belonging to I itself (e.g. f. 16°: re- 
copying of the first verse of Medea, which begins in f. 18v; f. 
132r: copying of Hes. Op. 370-372; f. 141": copying of Hes. Op. 
746; f. 147v: re-copying of schol. Pind. O. 2.23). 

In other instances, we read more complex sentences or 
writing exercises, such as in f. 85’, where a student (maybe) 
wrote three examples of xKatdypnotc, uetdAniic and 
ovvek6ox1). In the lower margin of the Vita Theocriti (f. 86”) we 
find some glosses which seem to derive from Ps.—Zonaras: 
Aeupov. TO Aiav mMAaTU (= [Zonar.] 1298.3: Aeupdv. TO Aeiov Kai 
TAATV. aNd TOU Aiav evpv.); EyKettat. emikettat (= [Zonar.] 
608.14); KitooUBLov. mMolWeviKOV ToTHpLov (= [Zonar.] 1214.11: 
KLOOUBLOV. TOWEVLKOV TMOTHpLoOVv. icwe aNd Tod Ktoood, && ov 
KATEOKEVACOVTO TA TMOTHPLA. KOLVOTEPWC Sé Kai ETL MAVTWV TOV 
EvAivwV TMOTHPiwv 1 Asi TiBETAL. Mapa TO KEXVOOAL Eig AUTO 
TOV OlVoV. Olov xLW, YUGW, XUGOUBLOV Kai KLGOUBLOV. ‘Hoiosoc: 
dAiyw & eioetat KtloovuBiw); KiBUotov. @Aaokiov (= [Zonar.] 
1213.11).953 

In the blank page between the end of Persae and the 
beginning of the Theocritean section (f. 85v), a hand wrote the 
words Stagdpos 0 €xOpdc Kai Sta~opa f Uaxn and the three 
names KavédAng (sic) Tuyns ABaptc. The first note resembles 
Etym. Gud. 361.20 de Stefani. As for the names, they do not 
appear in the scholia to the Persae: whilst the pair Candaules- 
Gyges is well known from Hdt. I 7-13 onwards, Abaris the 
Hyperborean, a legendary sage, healer and priest of Apollo (see 
e.g. Hdt. IV 36 and Plat. Charm. 158c), appears a se and not 
associated with the first two but for the common oriental 


milieu. 

A hesitant hand, possibly of the 15th century, wrote, on f. 
85v, the note Aptotogdvns mat)p(O)o PUinnov Kai u(nt)p(O)s 
Znvoswpac rv vidc, even though no text of the comic poet 
Aristophanes is present in the manuscript. This note, 
apparently completely out of context in the manuscript, does 
nevertheless bear some interesting details for what regards the 
name of Aristophanes’ mother. Whilst the identity of 
Aristophanes’ father Philip is widely known in literature (see 
Aristophanes’ biographies collected by Koster 1975 as nos. 
XXVIII, XXIXa, XXXIIa—b, XXXIII1, and Suda a 3932 Adler), the 
name of Zenodora is only attested in three other 15th-century 
manuscripts, all containing Thomas Magister’s Vita 
Aristophanis: Mon. gr. 137, Laur. pl. 31.13 and Ambr. F 40 sup. 
(see Koster 1975 n. XXXIII1 app. c). The interesting detail is that 
both the Monacensis and the Ambrosianus seem to belong to a 
Cretan environmentgs4 (for which see below). 

A note on f. 143v reads dole maTEp Ev TH Of] AvaKOULdf] KAAS 
TOV THIS xHpas StévolpdowpuEpiow dumeAd@va. This sentence is 
not a word-to-word copying exercise and cannot be found 
elsewhere. The only occasion of a possible association of a 
vineyard and a widow is to be found in John Chrysostom, in his 
oration Ad Eudoxiam, where the writer addresses the empress 
Eudoxia, reprimanding her for having taken away a vineyard 
from a widow: this note could also be the beginning of a letter 
to some high-ranking clergyman, with Chrysostom’s quote right 
at the beginning.955 


2.2Colophons 


There are just two colophons in the codex, one at the end of 
Dionysius Periegetes and the other at the end of Pindar. The 


first one (f. 119’) reads Oe0c BonOroetev Gua TovG (sic) V0 TH 
THV BiBAov ypaavtt kai kekTNnWEVW. The second (f. 204”) reads 
TéAoG IIvGiwv. tod HtvSdpov WvOta AauBdvet mépac. Xptotd 
TEpatwv BaoUet 50Ea MpETEL: TEAOG TEAOG TEAOS TEAOG. SOFA GOL 
0 Ogdc. Regrettably, these words do not help us much further 
into identifying the scribes or the environment in which they 
worked.956 


3Following the steps of the manuscript 


The marginal notes listed above do not help us in the very hard 
task of understanding the whereabouts of the manuscript, its 
owners, its history. However, they are not the only ones which 
appear scattered around the 204 folia, and four notes are of 
particular interest. 


3.1Constantinople, 14th century? - Dishypatos the 
Teacher 


6 Stovmatoc oiSe n(év)tat ypduuata, ju(eic) S€ boov ovnW 
uevabryKkau(ev) >” 


This note, on the lower margin of f. 156v (fig. 1), may have been 
written by a student complaining about his teacher Dishypatos: 
the sense of it could be that the teacher does not know anything 
(five letters/words maximum), and is not even able to teach 
half of them to his pupils (>” = half). 

Obviously, there are numerous people named Dishypatos in 
the Byzantine world, and we do not know when to date the 
note, although it does not seem a very late hand (around the 
14th century). Among the twenty-four Dishypatoi mentioned in 


the Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit (vol. 3) we 
find eight coming from Constantinople, three from 
Thessalonike, nine from other cities/countries (France, Italy, 
etc.) and four of unknown origin. If we narrow down the data 
to the end of the 13th-beginning of the 14th century and to 
those who could he teachers,s7 we find five from 
Constantinople and three from Thessalonike. In particular, one 
Atovmatos Mavouna~ (no. 5542) is a 6t8d0KaAoc Tov WaAtipos in 
Constantinople active in 1277; another AtoUnatog Mavoun is a 
deacon in Thessalonike between 1258 and 1260/61 (nn. 5543- 
5544). A third Atovmatoc seems even more interesting: no. 5527 
in the PLP is an oixetoc of Andronikos II Palaiologos, in 1324 in 
Constantinople. The idea of a Constantinopolitan environment 
of the 14th century seems more likely: the scribe who copied 
Tzetzes (ff. 120'-143v) has been identified by D. Bianconi with 
Manuel Gabalas, who was teaching in Constantinople at the 
beginning of the 14th century (in 1329 he moved to Ephesus), 
and we can find some scholia, in the Pindaric section (ff. 144v— 
204”), written by the scribe himself, which can be derived from 
the Planudean edition of the poet, realized in Constantinople 
after 1280.953 Gabalas, although he did not know personally the 
Emperor Andronikos I, was nevertheless in the entourage of 
the great scholars of the time — especially Nikephoros Chumnos, 
Andronikos’ logothetes: is the fact that both the Atovmatoc 
mentioned before and Gabalas belong to the emperor’s 
entourage a simple coincidence? Obviously, it is not certain 
whether we are talking of the same Dishypatoi as those 
mentioned in the PLP, and the identification of this Auovmatoc 
with a teacher is not certain, but the name seems to be 
common in Constantinople more than in any other place. 


3.2Crete, 14th-15th century: Chantakiti and 
Capello 


éywpac(a) tov ‘Hoiodov tottov and Tov Ktp Ppavyyova(tov) 
KamnéA(ov), Oouod ue TOV eFadEeAQdv U(ov) TOV KDP Kwvotdvtlw 
Xavtakit(nv), otav éywpace Kai éxetvoc TOV KAeouid(n) Kai 
Aptoto@avyy kai Ta GAAG. Sta ypwoiwv [...]. Omotocg ‘Hoiosoc tov 
MOTE TOU AdEAoD avtod Tod dvwA(ev) yeypauLEevov Tob Kop(ob) 
®pavyKova(iov) KangéA(ov), A€yw S€ TOV TdkoB(ov) tod KaméA(ov) 
TOU MOTE LAONT(OU) TOD AwMEvTL TOD MPWTOTAT(A).959 


This hand (f. 143v, fig. 2) writes also on ff. 35", 36", 41" and 48', a 
fact which indicates that the manuscript, at the time of the 
note, contained at least Aeschylus, Theocritus, Dionysius, 
Tzetzes’ commentary on Hesiod, and Pindar.ss0 However, the 
main focus of the purchaser of the book (whose name is 
unknown, but whose cousin — &¢adSeA@dc - is a certain 
Constanzo Chantakiti) is on the ‘Hesiodic part’ (or, rather, on 
the commentary to Hesiod) rather than on the other sections 
(tov ‘Hoiodov tovtov). The previous owner is a certain Jacob 
Capel(l)o, student of a mpwtomands and brother of a Frangouli 
Capel()o, who sold it together with a Cleomedes and an 
Aristophanesse1 and some other texts for an unreadable 
number of ypdo.ta, a monetary unit which can be found 
throughout Europe, especially Venice and, consequently, Crete. 

We thus find different names in this note: Constanzo 
Chantakiti, Jacob Capel(ljo, Frangouli Capel(jo and a 
TpWtomamds (head of the priests of a church, parish or diocese). 
The surname Capel(l)o is common in an Italian or Italian- 
related city, and it is impossible to pinpoint a particular 
environment or country; the name Frangouli seems a 
diminutive of Franco or Francesco, and both this name and his 
brother’s (Jacob) are commonly known in Europe. The only 


name which could bring us some hint to the place where this 
note has been written is that of Constanzo Chantakiti. The 
surname Xavtakitns (NteKdvtta/Kavtiavoc) derives directly 
from the name of the city of Xdvéaé or Xavdaxac, the Latin 
Candia, now Heraklion, from 1204 to 1669 under the 
domination of the Republic of Venice. Bearing in mind that the 
terminus post quem for the composition of the ms. is the 14th 
century, there appears to be a Kwvotdvttoc Xavdaxitns who, in 
1414, guarantees for the visit of the captain George Remoundis 
from Koroni to Methoni (both in Messenia).962 Obviously, it is 
not certain whether we are talking of the same person, but we 
have nonetheless the same name in more or less the same span 
of time in the same environment. 

Another (though very vague) hint comes to us from the 
mention of the mpwtonamdc: Tselikas (2004, 620) proposes to 
identify him with John Simeonakis, protopapas of Candia from 
1440 to 1451 and priest since 1399 (RGK I 184; II 244; HI 306). 
These various hints could point to 15th-century Crete, and this 
could help us in the next step of the investigation. 


3.3Italy, 15th and 16th centuries: Andronikos 
Kallistos and Maximos Margounios 


Ff. 1447-146v (fig. 3), at the very beginning of the Pindaric 
section, do not offer any particular note or subscription. Their 
lower outer margins, nevertheless, are an extremely important 
step in the history of the manuscript: they are restorations 
made by a hand later than that of the original text. We are not 
only able to date this restoration, but also to determine its 
author. The forms of the gamma, of the lambda, of the tau and 
of the groups epsilon-iota/epsilon-xi/epsilon-rho show it as 


being the work of Andronikos Kallistos.963 Arrived in Padua as 
protégé of Palla Strozzi, perhaps around 1444, Kallistos then 
became member of the “Accademia Bessarionea”, a group of 
scholars and savants of whom Bessarion was the patron, and 
stayed in Rome from 1466 to 1471. After a stay in Florence, 
where he was teacher of Greek, we find him in Milan in 1475, 
possibly after the offering of some sort of chair.964 But Kallistos’ 
stay in Milan was very short: he was in London in March 1476, 
after a brief stay in Paris, following «un signore di Morea».965 
In a letter dated 10th November 1476, Gianfrancesco Della 
Torre writes to Lorenzo the Magnificent about Andronikos’ 
books, all of which he was forced to sell to pay for his trip to 
France and England: «praticO con Maestro Bonaccorso Pisano, 
homo molto dottissimo, de venderli tutti li libri suoi. [...] Et li 
libri pigliai io, et sono presso mi, et li ho molto cari non tanto 
per lo pretio, che valeno puocho pit, ma perché sono molto 
corretti et emendati come quelli che sono scritti da homo 
doctissimo per una buona parte».s6s A. Pietrobelli and L. 
Orlandiss7 have thoroughly investigated the fate of some of 
these books: Baldassar Migliavacca,96s one of Kallistos’ pupils, 
was one of the buyers. These books then passed in Giambattista 
Rasario’s969 hands, and were successively collected by Maximos 
Margounios (1549-1602). 

The last possessor of I (€k tv Maégivou émtoKdmov 
KvOnpwvs70 — f. 1", fig. 4) before it was stored in the shelves of 
Moni Iviron on Mount Athos is this Cretan bishop (in absentia) 
of Kythera, «probably the most outstanding figure in the 
intellectual and theological history of the Greek Orthodox 
Church during the later sixteenth century».971 Great collector of 
manuscripts stored in his house in Venice, he writes in a letter 
to David Hoeschel, dated 8th May 1602, approximately two 
months before his death, that he had sent some books to Mount 


Athos,972 although no specific mention is made of our 
manuscript. In his will, he leaves «al Monasterio della 
Madonna del Monte Santo chiamata Portagitissa [= Moni Iviron] 
le nove casse de libri de diverse sorte che ho mandato al detto 
Monasterio per l’anima mia».973 There has been no specific 
modern investigation of his Greek libraryo74 and there seems to 
be no index nor list. Nevertheless, a much later note — possibly 
by a later librarian of the monastery - on f. Or, reads: (&¢ 
avttypagiv) €k THv Magivovu émtoKdmov KvOjpwv tod 
Mapyovviov buvot bmapxovotv év tavta [= in this box?] kai 
AOYOL EKKANoLaoTIKoOl ExdeSou(EvoL). iSe apO. (= aptOpdv) 153. 
As one can infer from the above description of the manuscript 
(§ 1), there are no ecclesiastical speeches in I, and, thus, the 
note does not refer to this manuscript at all; rather, to Ath. Iber. 
153, a 17th-century manuscript containing, among others, 
Gregory the Theologian and some homilies by Maximos 
himself. This could mean that these two manuscripts were 
stored in the same box, perhaps with our codex being the first 
or the last, so that it was easier for the librarian to write this 
small note as a sort of index. 


4Filling in the gaps 


Depending only on these notes, there are some more or less 
‘fixed’ points: 
1.Constantinople at the beginning of the 14th century 
(Dishypatos). 
2.Crete (possibly Candia) around the 14th-15th century 
(Chantakiti). 
3. Italy in the mid 15th century (Andronikos Kallistos). 
4. Venice in the late 16th century (Maximos Margounios). 


5. Mount Athos from the early 17th century onwards. 


What happened between points 2, 3 and 4 is obviously 
unknown, and here we can only formulate some hypotheses. 
We have to leave our manuscript aside for a moment, and 
focus on another manuscript, containing Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, commissioned by Cardinal Bessarion (1403- 
1472)975 to one of his most prolific scribes, Georgios Trivizias,976 
originally from Candia, in Crete, who, after having left the 
island to become a priest secundum morem Grecorum in 
1448,977 spent his life between Italy (especially Rome) and his 
homeland. 

This manuscript (Va in the Aeschylean list of mss.) is Marc. 
gr. Z 470 [824], and can be dated between 1468 and 1474 on 
palaeographical grounds (the handwriting of Trivizias is 
characteristic of his ‘second period’) and on the basis of the 
ownership note by Bessarion himself as ep(iscop)us Sabinensis, 
a title which Bessarion himself uses after October 1468, when 
he became titular of Santa Sabina.97s In 1472 the Cardinal died, 
and his manuscripts were transferred to the Biblioteca 
Marciana. It is commonly accepted that Va has strong 
similarities with V (Varc. gr. Z 468 [653], ca. 1270): they are 
generally defined ‘twins’ by scholars for what regards the 
poetic text.o79 Nevertheless, the situation of the scholia is 
slightly different: many scholia present in V are not present in 
Va, and some in Va are not present in V. In particular, scholl. ® 
Pers. 528a, 531a, 1041a, 1073a e 1074a Zabrowski — «none of 
which is present in V, but none of which has been added in Va, 
which shows no additions of any kind»9s0 — can be found only 
in I, and they are written by one of the commentators of the 
Persians who worked around the mid-13th century, thus at a 
much earlier stage than Va. In addition, some of the scholia 


which Trivizias seems unable to read correspond to scholia in I 
which are very difficult to understand due to large spots of 
humidity. We can therefore conclude that Trivizias, whilst 
writing Va for the Cardinal, could have had under his eyes both 
V and 1.981 

If we try to understand when this could have happened, we 
have to intersect the lives of Kallistos and Trivizias, finding 
different moments when they could have met, probably in 
Bessarion’s circle. In particular, Andronikos was in Rome 
between 1466 and 1471, and Trivizias in the same years 
worked in the same city.982 Manuscript I was probably in Crete 
around the mid 14th-beginning of 15th centuries, and, 
specifically, in Candia, at least if we believe Constanzo 
Chantakiti to be from this city. Trivizias too was from Candia.983 

All in all, it is tempting to believe that it was Georgios 
himself who found I and brought it to Rome, where he showed 
it to Kallistos, who was a restorator as well as a copyist. We 
know that Trivizias copied Va between 1468 and 1474; we 
could narrow it to a span of 1468 and 1471, 1471 being the last 
year of Kallistos’ stay in the capital. 

What happened next? It is possible to envisage two different 
scenarios: 1) that I remained in the hands of Georgios and 2) 


that I remained in the hands of Kallistos. 
1) In the first case, Georgios could 


have brought the manuscript in 
Venice where, after a century, it 
ended up in the hands of 
Margounios, before his bequest 
to Mount Athos. Nevertheless, 
none of Margounios’ 
manuscripts can be shown to 
have previously belonged to 


Georgios. 

2) In the second, and more 
probable, case, if , remained in 
Kallistos’ hands among _ his 
numerous books, it could have 
passed in Margounios’ library 
through Migliavacca and 
Rasario. It is true _ that, 
normally, both of them left 
their ey libris in the first folios 
of their books, which would 
seem to exclude the possibility 
of jy being among them. 
Nevertheless, it must be borne 
in mind that our manuscript is 
acephalous, and, thus, it could 
have lost precisely the folios, 
including also the beginning of 
Phoenissae9s4 Which contained 
an eventual ex libris: 


Obviously, these are only hypotheses. The things we know for 
sure are very few: there were originally six separate works, 
written by different scribes in different periods and on 
different paper; we know that by the time of its stay in Crete in 
the 14th-15th century the manuscript was put together and 
included (at least) the sections containing Aeschylus, 
Theocritus, Dionysius, Tzetzes and Pindar.9ss The whole work, 
possibly with the addition of Euripides at the beginning, then 
passed into Andronikos’ hands. Margounios’ note and its final 
stay in Mount Athos are the last signs of its travels. The 
following table summarizes I’s travels through Europe in as 


much as they can be reconstructed through the hints given by 
the marginal notes and the comparison with other 
manuscripts.9s86 


{Constantinople (composition)} 


{Constantinople - Disypatos] 


(Crete — Chantakiti] 
{———- {Trivizias} 


Rome — Kallistos 


[Milan - Kallistos} 


[Venice — Trivizias] 


| 
{Venice - Rasarius} ee 
a 


Venice — Margounios 


Mount Athos 
Diagram 1: Spatial history of ms. Ath. Iber. 209 
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Afterword 


Franco Montanari 


Ancient Scholarship Today 


Abstract: This article outlines the state of the art in the field of 
ancient scholarship, the changes that have occurred and the 
results that have been achieved in recent decades, the paths 
along which these studies have advanced and must still 
advance. Three subjects are specifically addressed: 1) what role 
did Aristotle and the Peripatos play in the birth of Alexandrian 
philology, and what influence did they exert on the intellectual 
turning point signified by the birth of philology? 2) what kind 
of questions should we address on the products and results of 
the ancients’ critical and exegetical activity, what answers 
should we expect, and what is their significance for our 
research? 3) what is the value and the historical-cultural role of 
the critical and philological activity of the Alexandrians, and on 
what is it based? 


This volume is the final output of a project begun in 2013 
(“Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylus: Forms and transmission of 
the ancient exegeses”) and concluded in 2016, within the 
program FIRB - Futuro in Ricerca 2012, funded by the Italian 
Ministero dell’Istruzione, dell’Universita, della Ricerca. The 
research was conducted by four groups directed by (in 
alphabetical order) Marco Ercoles (Universita di Bologna), Lara 
Pagani (Universita di Genova), Filippomaria  Pontani 
(Universita Ca’ Foscari di Venezia), and Giuseppe Ucciardello 
(Universita di Messina), who also carried out the task of 
coordinating the work of the various groups. The research 


project has been fulfilled thanks to studies that have addressed 
the four great poets in various ways, exploring multiple themes 
concerning the exegesis of Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, and 
Aeschylus. It may not be useless to recall that all of them are 
outstanding authors of ancient Greek poetry, whose 
interpretation, in the broad sense of the term, has a historical 
and cultural significance of enormous importance and of 
special significance for illuminating the meaning of culture and 
thought in antiquity. Actually the research, while it has already 
been quite productive, is anything but finished, since, in 
addition to the conferencesos7 and this volume, the project has 
produced a conspicuous quantity of studies: beside those 
already published, others are in print, yet more are still in 
progress, and seeds for new trends of research have been 
planted. Thanks, therefore, to the effort and commitment of 
those who have lavished their energies and abilities on more 
than four years of work within this framework, the wave of 
research will last much longer and will continue to bear fruit in 
scholarly investigations. The result of the project is clearly 
evident and of great importance and utility for advancing our 
knowledge: this is what happens (obviously, one might add) 
when resources for research are allocated well. Alas, this is not 
always the case.9s88 

Given this background, I would not say there is a need to 
‘conclude’ in some way in relation to this project and its 
development, but rather to express some reflections on 
research into ancient scholarship today: the current picture, 
the changes in recent decades, the results gained, the paths 
along which studies are proceeding and should now proceed. If 
we look broadly at the past half century, it is undeniable that 
there have been important changes in this field of research on 
the ancient world. The decisive turning point was undoubtedly 


marked by Rudolf Pfeiffer’s History, by its diffusion among 
scholars, and by the discussion raised by this seminal book.989 
In short, through Pfeiffer’s account ancient scholarship 
definitively escaped the essentially ancillary role that it had 
traditionally occupied (abetted by the perspective of an often 
aestheticizing and ahistorical classicism) and rightly took on 
(thanks to the progressive abandonment of an increasingly 
jaded classicism) a role and function as one of the essential 
historical and cultural aspects of the ancient world, one that 
can no longer be overlooked. Since Pfeiffer’s book exactly halfa 
century has passed, and I think we may say that fifty years ago 
such a large and challenging work as the recently published 
Companion to Ancient Greek Scholarship would not even have 
been conceivable.990 

In the current research trends of these studies, I believe that 
some basic ideas, which are essential for an accurate view and 
valuation of cultural and intellectual history, should be 
accepted by scholars as established. The fundamental themes 
which we should approach in the proper way can be identified 
as follows: 1) What was the role of Aristotle and the Peripatos 
in the birth of Alexandrian philology, and what was their 
influence on the intellectual turning point that this entailed? 2) 
What questions should we ask of the products and results of 
the ancients’ critical and exegetical activities, what answers 
should we expect, and what is their significance for our 
research? 3) What is the historical and cultural value and role 
of the Alexandrians’ critical and philological activity, and on 
what is it based? 


1From the Peripatos to Alexandria: a new 
cultural outlook 


One of the aspects of Pfeiffer’s History mostly discussed is the 
reduced role that he ascribed to Aristotle and his school in the 
process towards the birth of philology at Alexandria. Pfeiffer 
criticized the view, held already in antiquity, and traditionally, 
even if automatically, repeated in modern studies, according to 
which Aristotle was the ‘father’ or ‘founder’ of Alexandrian 
philology; in doing so, Pfeiffer opened up a problem and a still 
ongoing debate which continues to stimulate new analyses and 
studies in ever greater depth.901 It seems worth underlining 
one more time that in Pfeiffer’s view the elements that link 
Aristotle and the Peripatos with Alexandria are in fact present, 
and in good number, and are even noted explicitly. Pfeiffer by 
no means omits to mention Aristotle and the work of the 
Peripatetics when the topic leads him to do so, but he then 
downplays any deeper connection: Aristotle was not the master 
of the first philologists, the Alexandrian philologists were not 
Aristotelians, Aristotle was not the founder or father of 
philology. I believe that it is clear that Pfeiffer’s approach 
originates from having given too much support to the 
relationship between poetry and philology, by refraining from 
a much more complex and nuanced picture involving the 
erudite activity as a whole, with its search for documentation 
on literature and language. Actually I think that, if we put 
together all the elements that imply deep and concrete 
connections between Aristotle/Peripatos and the work of the 
scholars of the Hellenistic period, we are led, rather, to 
emphasize and realize ever more fully that it was that 
environment and that line of development which provided the 
key impulses and inspirations. Aristotle took a new kind of 
interest in what we call ‘literature’ as a whole.992 Firstly, it is 
connected with his accentuated systematic interest in the 
history of the various disciplines: a large space was given to 


scholarly research and to antiquarian collecting, with serious 
effort made towards historical documentation in the domain of 
thought in which Aristotle himself developed his own doctrine. 
The link between the ordered collection of opinions expressed 
by predecessors (which gave rise to doxography) and 
theoretical reflection seems to be a characteristic intellectual 
trait: for the scientific foundation of a discipline, a conscious 
knowledge of its history is indispensable, and this is true also of 
rhetoric and poetry, the human activities that use words. This 
aspect of Aristotle’s approach cannot be underestimated or 
treated as secondary in scholarship. For example, most 
information available on the earlier techne rhetorike is owed to 
Aristotle, even though his collection of Technai is lost. For our 
purposes, special consideration is due to to everything can be 
linked to researches on the great poetry of the past, on the 
traditional paideia of the Greeks. The great collections of 
historical and antiquarian erudition by Aristotle and his school 
undoubtedly had an organic connection to the field of literary 
history, to the study of literary works and the reconstruction of 
the lives of the authors, for which they provided indispensable 
notices and materials. Converging with this, literature itself 
was a source of information and an object of commentary and 
exegesis, and there was a profound link between erudite 
documentation and the interpretation of texts, the legacy of 
which was a fertile training in work and method; this had an 
important continuation both in the activity of some exponents 
of the Peripatetic school and also in the critical and exegetical 
activity of Alexandrian philology, thus constituting the decisive 
intellectual inspiration for its development. 

Alongside his scholarly researches on works and authors, 
Aristotle was committed to theoretical reflection and produced 
his own doctrine on the techne poietike: as in other fields of 


knowledge, here too the two aspects cannot be detached from 
each other, since his view of the sphere of poetic art within the 
framework of human activities sharply altered the standard 
approach. The emergence of varied interests in what we call 
‘literature’ arose from the importance Aristotle accorded to the 
products of verbal art as a sphere of human activity, and was 
deeply rooted in the attention that he gave to the historical and 
cultural topics connected to them. The shift in approach, 
compared to the past, was firm and decisive. While Plato did 
not assign to poetry, as the imitation of sensible things, a value 
as knowledge, for Aristotle it produced its knowledge precisely 
as mimesis of nature, which is in fact “reality”: it does not 
imitate the particular accidental, but the universal, because 
there is no true knowledge except of the universal. In other 
words, what concerns the end and the effect is firmly linked 
with the level of epistemology. In Aristotle’s view, one no longer 
imposes to the poetic art the condition of educating towards the 
good or of teaching things that are good and proper: its aim 
and function are of a cognitive order in relation to the intellect, 
and of a psychological-emotive order in relation to the 
passions. The specificity of the poetic art and the autonomy of 
poetry from reality in Aristotle’s conception are two elements 
that have emerged in a recent reconsideration of the historical 
relation between the school of Aristotle and the Museum of 
Alexandria, which systematically compares the two realities in 
order to investigate their shared theoretical outlook in the field 
of techne poietike.993 

Through his reflections, activity, and teaching Aristotle 
brought about a cultural shift and gave to the Peripatos a 
direction that is clearly encountered among his pupils, despite 
the near-total loss of their writings, of which unfortunately 
only fragments survive and even these usually rather meager 


and unsatisfying. But in what remains of the works of figures 
such as Demetrius of Phalerum, Dicaearchus, Praxiphanes, 
Chamaeleon, and others, we find that the study of literature 
and the poets is present to an increasingly important degree: as 
soon as the lessons of Aristotle were digested ever more 
thoroughly, the investigation of poetic works and research into 
their authors now becomes a common and productive field that 
is of primary importance for interpreting and understanding 
the reality of humanity and human life in the world. 

A line of research that seems to me productive, and which I 
have pursued in some studies in recent years, is based on 
identifying Homeric passages about which Aristotle himself or 
one of the Peripatetics of the first generation raised problems 
of interpretation of various types, that were picked up again 
and had a continuation among the Alexandrian philologists in 
a different form - we could openly say, in a philological form. 
In short, an exegetical difficulty pointed out by Aristotle or one 
of his followers can be found transformed into an Alexandrian 
athetesis, or addressed with other tools developed by the post- 
Aristotelian scholars. In its specificity, this type of research can 
give substance and content to forms of continuity that are 
precise and concrete, reinforcing the picture of a more general 
intellectual and cultural continuity and relationship, in the 
sense outlined above. This therefore seems to be a research line 
that should be pursued further,994 also broadening the scope of 
observation beyond Homeric philology.995 


2The significance of ancient scholarship: 
what the texts tell us about themselves 


For a long time the extant remains of ancient exegesis and 


scholarship were considered and studied essentially (even if 
the particular focuses were of course varied) for two reasons 
and with two approaches: 1) as testimonia to fragments of lost 
works and to information otherwise unknown (for example on 
Realien, historical facts, institutions, and so on); 2) as a source 
of information for the interpretation and comprehension of the 
commented work (or occasionally of other works). The first 
case is immediately comprehensible: all editions of 
fragmentary works (Hesiod, tragedy, lyric, Hellenistic poetry, as 
well as prose works) teem with quotations found in 
scholiographic corpora, grammatical works, and 
lexicographical collections; not infrequently studies of various 
aspects of different historical periods benefit from scholarly 
sources (the one example of the FGrHist of Felix Jacoby can 
stand for them all). On the other hand, it sometimes happens 
that the exegesis of the surviving works of major authors of 
ancient literature gain some clarification from a scholion or a 
lexicographical item. These are two essential and important 
aspects which should certainly not be underestimated, or 
brushed aside, given the exceptionally important function that 
they exert. But for some time the approach has been changing, 
and this shift should now be consolidated as an established 
advance in knowledge. We can formulate it as follows: in 
addition to being important for what they tell us about 
everything other than themselves in their own right, the 
products of ancient scholarship are important, indeed 
fundamental, for what they tell us about themselves. We can 
appreciate the great importance of an unknown fragment of a 
lost work or an otherwise unknown fact about the ancient 
world; however, at least as important and significant, or 
perhaps even more so, is what these texts, difficult and 
complicated to understand, tell us about the methods of the 


ancient exegetes, the cultural assumptions, ideas, and 
intentions of their times and their settings. It is a fact - and we 
can no longer deny or ignore it — that the exegesis of ancient 
authors, the scholarship, grammar, reflection on language, all 
that we usually define under the general term ‘ancient 
philology’, should be accepted as one of the essential and 
indispensable aspects of the historical and cultural framework 
of the ancient world, and also as the final major step in the 
escape from an aestheticizing classicism (for which the 
products of ancient scholarship were usually late trivia of little 
or no value in themselves), whose scientific findings are 
irremediably ephemeral. Let us therefore ask of the texts of 
ancient scholarship, above all, what they tell us about 
themselves; let us adopt as a basic principle that it does not 
matter whether what they tell us is correct or mistaken, 
whether their interpretations are good or bad from our point of 
view and with our methods. What matters is instead what they 
imply and what they mean in their own right: that a scholion to 
Homer or Aeschylus chooses a mistaken reading is entirely 
secondary as compared to our understanding of the methods 
and assumptions that are brought to bear in making the 
selections. To defend the ‘usefulness’ of the texts of ancient 
scholarship does not mean to observe that sometimes they are 
right and interpret well according to our philology and ideas; it 
means to understand the reasons why they have interpreted in 
a certain way and have made certain choices; in short, to 
understand what they tell us about themselves, their age, and 
their setting. 


3The intellectual turning point: a question 
of method and ideas 


The other point is whether we should think of the phase of 
Alexandrian philology as a decisive intellectual turning point in 
the cultural history of our civilization or not, and whether it 
stands out as the foundation act of a way of studying literary 
texts that lies at the origin of the discipline that we today call 
(classical) philology. From this viewpoint a debate has 
developed that has become especially lively in recent times. 
Some scholars have denied to the Alexandrian philologists any 
kind of activity involving collating copies and selecting 
variants, and maintained that their readings were only 
conjectures, thus substantially downgrading their historical 
and cultural significance in the discipline of philology. This is 
the central aspect in the evaluation of Alexandrian scholarship 
from the point of view of cultural history. It would perhaps be 
all too easy to begin by pointing out that conjecture is one of 
the fundamental tools of the practice of philology, which would 
highlight an inexplicable contradiction in this perspective, and 
be sufficient to discredit it. There are, however, some clear and 
indisputable testimonia to the fact that collation was done from 
copies and choices were made among variant readings; to the 
objection that this was an occasional phenomenon and not an 
established practice, we may reply that this is a problem 
involving principles and methods, not the quantity of data (the 
number of copies collated and variants discussed), or the 
quality of the results (whether correct or mistaken from our 
point of view). We should not be trying to establish a minimum 
number of copies to be compared to each other or of variants 
to be considered, nor to determine how many ‘correct’ readings 
or ‘good’ interpretations (see above) would be necessary in 
order to speak of philology. Rather, in a historical approach, all 
that is necessary for a crucial step forward, in terms of an 
intellectual advance, is the very fact that the problem is 


understood and addressed, even if in a partial, desultory, or 
incoherent manner: a literary text had lived a multifaceted 
history of transmission, during which it could have been 
distorted; it was possible to restore the correct text (that is, 
which was an authentic line of verse and which a spurious one, 
and what was the original wording) by conjecture or by 
choosing the best reading among those offered by a discordant 
tradition. 

Without any doubt the work of the Alexandrian philologists 
encompassed both variants drawn from the comparison of 
copies and also conjectures ope ingenii, that is exactly the 
working tool of modern philology. A further consideration has 
decisive force: it concerns the invention of the critical sign 
termed obelos by Zenodotus. He performed two different 
operations, which mark an important intellectual point: on the 
one hand the material deletion of lines regarded as certainly 
not authentic, and on the other hand the indication that a line 
could be suspected of being spurious, but without sufficient 
certainty to eliminate it physically and permanently from the 
text. Such a line therefore remained in the text, with a mark of 
doubt that leaves to the readers the possibility of forming their 
own opinion. It was the codification of philological doubt, 
which we indicate in our critical editions with the marks of 
expunction, which signal the part of the text that is regarded as 
uncertain and debatable, but yet remains in the text, available 
to its reader. 

The idea that a textual damage can be detected, and that a 
way heeds to be found to repair it, reveals that the organic 
unity between interpretation and textual criticism was deemed 
to be achieved. Although much remained to be done, and 
‘Wolfian’ philology, critical editions, and scientific commentary 
still were far into the future, our point of view - far from being 


an anachronism — is the historical assessment that a crucial 
step was made in the period between Zenodotus and 
Aristarchusoge. 

By these brief remarks I certainly do not claim to have 
drawn a complete picture of the research themes and problems 
that shape the field of ancient scholarship in its many and 
multifaceted aspects: a picture that has now become large and 
complex, in view of the great number of ancient grammarians 
who are at stake, often known only through meagre and 
problematic fragments, or through several texts of exegesis and 
erudition that constitute its essential sources, texts that not 
infrequently are difficult and still relatively unexplored due to 
the long periods in which there was little interest in them. I 
hope merely to have addressed some key-points about the 
history of ancient scholarship, in which there have been truly 
decisive advances in recent decades: advances and changes of 
approach that have set in their true light their historical- 
cultural and intellectual value and significance, by establishing 
them definitively as part of a legacy of achieved knowledge, 
which should never again be lost in studies of the ancient 
world. Many studies and more in-depth investigations must still 
be made, of course, and many texts await an adequate critical 
edition, several figures of primary or secondary importance in 
ancient culture must still be examined to shed more light on 
their activities, their position, and their role.907 Yet today we 
look at this sector of research not only in an entirely new light, 
but also in a different, and now more accurate perception of its 
role, importance, and influence in the context of ancient 
culture and thought. 
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Dionysius Scytobrachion 1 n.2 
Dionysius Sidonius 1 
Dionysius the Cyclographer 1 and n.2 
Dionysius Thrax 1f., 2, 31.4, 51.6, 7,8 and n.9, 10 n.11 
* definition of ‘grammar’ 1 
* Parangelmata 1 
* Techne 1f., 2 
Dioscorides 1 n.2 
Dioscorus of Aphrodito 1 n.2 
Dioscuri 1, 2, 3 
diple 1, 2f., 3,4 
diple periestigmene 1 and n.2, 3 
disputare in utramque partem 1 
dithyrambic / dithyrambicity 1 n.2, 3, 4f. 
dithyrambographers 1 n.2 
Doric 1 
* Doric comedy 1 


dual 
* in Homer 1 
* morphology 1f., 2, 3, 4f. 
* semantics 1, 2 

dualis pro plurali 1, 2 


eidolopoiia 1, 2, 3 
eidos (species) 1, 2f. 
Eileithyia 1 
Eirene, sebastokratorissa 1 
eisthesis 1.2, 3, 4,5 
ekplexis 1,2 n.3, 4 
Elatus 1 n.2 
Elis 1 and n.2 
elision/elided 1, 2 
embassies in Homer 1 and n.2 
embryo (ancient explanations on its vitality) 1f. and n.2 
empeiria 1 n.2, 3, 4f., 5 ‘empeiria vs. techne opposition’ 6f. and n.7, 8, 
Of. 
enallage 

* of persons 1 

* of tenses 1 
enargeia 1n.2, 3 
encomium 1, 2 
Ephialtes 1 n.2, 3 n.4 
Ephrem 1f. n.2 
epibole 1 
Epicharmus 1, 2f., 3f., 4, 5 n.6, 7 
Epimenides of Crete 1f. 
Epimerismi Homerici 1f., 2 n.3 
epithet, generic 1 and n.2, 3, 4 
Eratosthenes 1, 2 

* Grammatika 1, 2 

* On the Old comedy 1 
Erinyes 1, 2f., 3, 4, 5f. 
Erotianus 1f. 
Estienne, Henri 1 n.2 
Eteocles 1f., 2 


Etymologicum Magnum 1 n.2 
etymology 1, 2, 3, 4f., 5, 6f. 
Eumelus 1f., 2, 3f., 4, 5 
Eupatridae (dedication to the) 1 n.2 
Euphronius 1, 2 
Eupolis 1 n.2, 3 
Euripides 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6n.7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
Eustathius of Thessalonica 1 n.2, 3, 4 and n.5, 6 and nn.7f., 8, 9, 10, 
11,12, 13, 14.15, 16, 17 

* Commentary on the Iliad 1 n.2 
exegetical commentators 1 


Gabalas, Manuel 1, 2 

Galen 1 n.2, 3 

Gellius, Aulus 1 

genos (genus) 1, 2f. 

Geryon 1 

Ginnasio Greco ‘ad Caballinum montem’ (Rome) 1, 2 n.3 
Glaucus 1 

Glis(s)as 1 

Glossographers 1 

Gorgias 1 n.2 

Graces 1, 2 (see also Charites) 
Gregory of Nazianzus 1 n.2 


Harmonia 1, 2 

harshness, in style 1, 2 

Hebe 1, 2f. 

Hector 1, 2 

Helen 1, 2 

Helios 1 

Hellanicus 1 

Hera 1, 2 

Heracleon 1 n.2 

Heracles 1, 2 n.3, 4f., 5, 6, 7, 8n.9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 n.16 
Herginus 1f., 2 and n.3 

Herodas 1 

Herodian, Aelius 1 n.2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 


Herodotus 1 
Hesiod 1, 2, 3, 4 
Hesychius 1 n.2, 3.n.4, 5.6, 7 n.8, 9 and n.10 
Hieron I of Syracuse 1f. 
Hippocrates 1 
hippotes (immotns = puyac) 1 
Homer 1 
* book division 1f. 
* editio princeps (Florence, 1488) 1 n.2, 3 
* ed. Heyne (ed. maior, 1802-1***) 1 
* hypotheseis 1f. and nn.2, 3, 4, 5, 6n.7 
* narrative technique 1 
* scholia minora/glossaries 1 n.2, 
1n.2 
* school text 1 and nn.2, 3, 4,5, 6n.7 
Homeric Hymns 1 
Horapollo 1, 2 and n.3 
Horapollo II 1f. and n.2 
Hybris 1 
hyperbole 1 
Hyperboreans 1 
hypomnema 1, 2.n.3, 4, 5, 6f. and n.7, 8, 9, 10, 11f. (see also 
commentary / commentaries) 
Hypsipyle 1 
hysteron proteron 1 n.2, 3n.4 


Iamus 1, 2n.3, 4 
Idaeus 1 
Teron 1 
impropriety, of language 1f. 
incunables 
* Paris, BnF, Réserve Yb 3 1f. and n.2 


inflection 1, 2, 3 (see also declinatio) 
interlinear glosses 1 n.2, 3 and n.4, 5 and n.6, 7, 8 
intertextuality 1, 2, 3f., 4 

intrusive gloss 1 

inversion, of words 1f. 

Iolaus 1 

Ion of Chios 1 

Ionic phonology 1 

Iphicles 1 

irregularity (in language) 1 

Istrus 1 n.2 


Jason 1 


Kallierges, Zacharias 1 n.2 
Kallistos, Andronikos 1 
keraunion 1 

Kritopoulos, Iohannes 1 n.2 


Laskaris, Ianos 1 
Leda 1 
Leontius hieromonk 1 
Leptines 1 
Leto 1 and n.2 
lexica/lexicography 1 n.2, 3f., 4,5 n.6, 7n.8 
* Cyrillus’ lexicon 1 
* Lexicon Ambrosianum 1 n.2 
Lianori, Lianoro 1 n.2 
Libert, Johann 1 n.2 
Libraries 
¢ Ambrosiana (Milan) 1 n.2 
* Chios, Public Library 1 n.2 
* Library of Saints John and Paul (Venice) 1 n.2 
Vatican Library 1 and n.2 
* 1518 inventory 1 
* 1533 inventory 1 n.2, 3f. and nn.4f. 
Lobon of Argos 1 and n.2 


logos (as tertium comparationis) 1f. 

Longinus, Cassius 1 n.2 

Lucian of Samosata 1 

Lycophron 1, 2,3 n.4,5 and n.6, 7 and n.8, 9, 10 


manuscripts 


Athos, Actes Docheiariou 1 2 n.3 

Athos, Iviron 12 n.3 

Athos, Iviron 209, olim 1 2, 3, 4 

Bremen, SuUB, c 1 2.n.3 

Cambridge, Trinity College R. 16. 33 1,2n.3 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 23 1 n.2 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 26 1 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 29 1,2 and n.3 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 30 1 n.2, 3 and nn.4, 5, 6 and n.7, 8, 9 
and n.10, 1111.12 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 32 1n.2,3 andn.4,5 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 33 1n.2, 3 and nn.4, 5, 6 and n.7, 8, 9 
n.10, 11, 12 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 277 1 n.2 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 903 1 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 905 1f. 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 915 1 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 1316 1 n.2, 3 and n.4 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 1456 1 n.2 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 1483 1 and n.2 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 1818 1 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 2048 1 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, gr. 2193 1 n.2,3n.4, 5 and n.6 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, lat. 3966 1 n.2 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, lat. 6163 1 n.2 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, lat. 7135 11.2 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Ottob. gr. 210 1 n.2 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Ottob. gr. 235 1 n.2 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Palat. gr. 180 1 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Reg. gr. 41 1 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Ross. 897 (gr. 37) 1 n.2 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Urb. gr. 1241 n.2 


Cologny, Bibl. Bodmer, ms. 1 2 n.3, 4.5, 6, 7.8 

El Escorial, Real Biblioteca de San Lorenzo, y. I. 1 (gr. 294 Andrés) 
1n.2,3 and n.4, 5 and n.6, 7 n.8, 9 nn.10f., 111.12, 13 and n.14, 
15n.16, 17 n.18, 19 and n.20, 21 and n.22, 23 n.24 

El Escorial, Real biblioteca de San Lorenzo, Y. III. 11 (gr. 466 
Andrés) 1 El Escorial, Real Biblioteca de San Lorenzo, Q. I. 12 (gr. 
513 Andrés) 2 and n.3, 4,5 n.6, 7n.8, 9n.10, 11 1.12, 13.10.14, 15 


n.16 

Firenze, Bibl. 
Firenze, Bibl. 
Firenze, Bibl. 
Firenze, Bibl. 
Firenze, Bibl. 
Firenze, Bibl. 
Firenze, Bibl. 
Firenze, Bibl. 
Firenze, Bibl. 
Firenze, Bibl. 
Firenze, Bibl. 
Firenze, Bibl. 
Firenze, Bibl. 
Firenze, Bibl. 
n.8 

Geneve, Bibl. 


Laurenziana, Plut. 
Laurenziana, Plut. 
Laurenziana, Plut. 
Laurenziana, Plut. 
Laurenziana, Plut. 
Laurenziana, Plut. 
Laurenziana, Plut. 
Laurenziana, Plut. 
Laurenziana, Plut. 
Laurenziana, Plut. 
Laurenziana, Plut. 
Laurenziana, San Marco 1 2 

Laurenziana, San Marco 1 2 

Riccardiana, gr. 30 1n.2, 3 and n.4, 5 and n.6, 7 and 


32,1 1 

32,3 1,2,3n.4 
32,9 1n.2,3 andn.4,5 
32,15 1 andn.2 
32,22 1 

32,25 1 

32,37 1n.2,3n.4 
32,47 1 and n.2 
57,39 1n.2 
59,161 andn.2 
59,49 1 


de Geneve, gr. 44 1 n.2, 3 and nn.4f., 5, 6 n.7 


Grottaferrata, Biblioteca Statale del Monumento Nazionale, 


Z.a.III 1 and n.2 


Heidelberg, Universitatsbibliothek, Pal. gr. 45 1.2 

Kgbenhavn, Det Kongelige Bibliotek, GKS 1968 1 n.2 

Kobenhavn, Det Kongelige Bibliotek, Rostg. 414 1 

Leiden, UB, Voss. gr. F 641 n.2, 3.4, 5.6, 7 and n.8, 9 and n.10, 


11 andn.12, 13 1n.14 


Leiden, UB, Voss. gr. Q 20 1 n.2, 3 


Leipzig, UB, gr. 21 n.2 
Leipzig, UB, gr. 32 1 


London, British Library, Burney 1 2n.3, 4 

London, British Library, Harley 5674 1 n.2, 3 
London, British Library, Harley 5727 1 n.2,3 and n.4 
Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4615 1 n.2 


Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4626 1 n.2 

Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, 4841 1 

Madrid, BU Complut., 116-z°-22 (30) 1 n.2 

Messina, Biblioteca Regionale Universitaria, Fondo Vecchio 1 2 
n.3 

Messina, Biblioteca Regionale Universitaria, S. Salv. 1 2 and n.3, 4 
Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, A 181 sup. (gr. 74) 1 n.2, 3, 4 and 
n.5 

Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, B 12 sup. 1 and n.2 

Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, B 114 sup 1 n.2 

Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, E 56 inf. (gr. 1015) 1 

Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, F 101 sup. (gr. 355) 1 n.2, 3 and 
n.4 

Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, I 15 sup. 1 n.2 

Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, L 116 sup. (gr. 502) 1.2, 3.4, 5 
and n.6, 7 and n.8 

Montecassino, Bibl. della Badia, 603 (594) 1 

Munchen, BSB, gr. 16 1 n.2 

Munchen, BSB, gr. 310 1 and n.2 

Napoli, Bibl. Nazionale, II F 31 1.2 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Auct. T.II.11 1 and nn.2, 3, 4 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Auct. X.1.1.2 1 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Barocci 1 2 n.3 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Barocci 1 2 n.3 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, New College 1 2 

Paris, BNF, Coisl. 12.3 

Paris, BNF, gr. 1741 1.2 

Paris, BNF, gr. 1853 1 n.2 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2107 1 n.2 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2556 1 n.2 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2654 1 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2681 1.2, 3 nn.4, 5, 6n.7, 8 and nn.9, 10, 11 and 
n.12, 13, 14 and n.15 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2684 1 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2695 1 and n.2 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2697 1 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2701 1 and n.2 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2702 1 and n.2 


Paris, BNF, gr. 2720 1 n.2 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2766 1.2, 3 n.4, 5 and n.6, 7, 8 and n.9 
Paris, BNF, gr. 2773 1.2 

Paris, BNF, gr. 2894 1 

Paris, BNF, Suppl. gr. 497 1 

Paris, BNF, Suppl. gr. 608 1 n.2 

Paris, BNF, Suppl. gr. 655 1 

Paris, BNF, Suppl. gr. 679 1 n.2, 3n.4, 5, 6.7 

Paris, BNF, Suppl. gr. 1095 1 n.2, 3 and n.4, 5 n.6 

Praha, Knihovna Narodniho Muzea, X F 50 1 n.2 

Praha, Knihovna Narodniho Muzea, XXV C1 2 

Roma, Bibl. Naz. Angelica, gr. 122 1 n.2, 3:n.4, 5, 6 and n.7 
Roma, Bibl. Naz. Centrale, gr. 6 1.2, 3 and n.4, 51.6 
Roma, Bibl. Vallicelliana, E12 

Roma, Bibl. Vallicelliana, E12 n.3 

Stuttgart, Wurtt. Landesbibl., Cod. poet. et phil. 2°05 1 and n.2 
Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. Z. 453 1 n.2, 3, 4n.5 
Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. Z. 454 1,2 n.3, 4n.5, 6n.7, 8, 9f., 
10 n.11 

Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. Z. 458 1 n.2, 3 and n.4 
Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. Z 468 1f. 

Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. Z 470 1f. 

Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. Z. 530 1 

Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. Z. 531 1.2 

Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. 622 1 n.2, 3 n.4 

Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. IX, 2ab 1 

Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. IX, 1 2.n.3, 4.5, 6 n.7, 8n.9, 10 
and n.11, 12 

Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. IX, 1 2 and n.3 

Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, Gr. X, 1 2 and n.3, 4 

Wien, ONB, Phil. gr. 49 1 and n.2 

Wien, ONB, Phil. gr. 117 1 and n.2 

Wien, ONB, Phil. gr. 294 1 n.2 

Wien, ONB, Phil. gr. 303 1 

Wien, ONB, Phil. gr. 321 1 

Wien, ONB, Suppl. gr. 42 1 n.2 

Wroctaw, BU, Oddzial Reekopiséw, Rehdiger 1 2 and n.3 

* marginalia 1 n.2, 3, 4 


Margounios, Maximos 1 
Medea 1 n.2 
Megacles 1 n.2 
Megara 1 
Meletius 1 n.2, 3. n.4 
Menelaus 1 and n.2, 3f. 
metaphor 1, 2, 3 and n.4, 5n.6, 7, 8 n.9, 10, 11 
metonymy 1, 2, 3, 4 
Migliavacca, Baldassarre 1 and n.2, 3 
Minyas 1 
mockery 1,2 n.3, 4,5 
Monro, Harriet 1 n.2 
morphological derivation 1 
Moschopoulos, Manuel 1 
* paraphrasis Iliadis 1 n.2 
* scholia in Iliadem 1 n.2 
Musaeus 1, 2n.3 
Muses (number, names, genealogy, offspring, etymology) 1, 2 
Musurus, Marcus 1 n.2, 3 n.4 
Myrtis 1,2n.3 


Nereus 1 

Nestor 1, 2 

Nicander 1 and n.2 

Nicanor 1 n.2, 3f., 4 

Nicetas Anagnostes 1 n.2 

Nicetas of Heraclea 1 

Nicholas of Otranto / Nectarius of Casole 1 n.2 


obelos 1f., 2, 3, 4 
Odysseus 1 n.2 
Olympic Games 1 
Onchestus 1 

opsis 1,2 
Orchomenus 1 n.2, 3, 4 
Orestes 1f., 2 and n.3, 4 
Oribasius 1 n.2 

Orneai 1 


Orpheus 1, 2 n.3 
orthography 1, 2,3 and n.4 
orthographical glosses 1 
Orus 1,2 n.3, 4andn.5 
Otus 1n.2,3n.4 
Oxyrhynchus 1 n.2, 3 and n.4 


Palaeocappa, Constantine 1 n.2 

Palagano d’Otranto 1 n.2 

Palladius 1 n.2 

Pamphilus 1 n.2 

Pancrates 1 

papyri 

BGU IV 11141 

BKT V 1.3 1 

CUL Plumley 1 2 n.3, 4, 5 n.6, 7, 8 nn.9f. 
P.Achm. 1 2n.3, 4 

P.Alex. inv. 1 2 

P.Amh. II 18 + P. Stras. inv. Gr. 162 1, 2, 3f. 
PAmst.I12n.3, 4,5 

P.Ant. III 1 2f., 3f. 

P.Aphrod. Lit. 1 2.3, 4n.5 

P.Berol. inv. 5014 1 n.2 

P.Berol. inv. 11518 1f. 

P.Berol. inv. 11634v 1 n.2, 3, 4f. 

P.Berol. inv. 13419 1, 2 

P.Bodl. Ms. Gr. Class at 1 (P) (Hawara papyrus) 1f. and n.2 
P.Bodl. MS. Gr. Class. F 41 (P) 1 

P.Col. inv. 1 2, 3 

P.Col. inv. 2381v 1, 2,3 

P.Col. inv. 2281v+ P. Palau Rib. inv. 147v 1 and n.2, 3 n.4, 5, 6 
P.Fayum 1 2 

P.Fouad inv. 1 2 

P.K6lIn IX 12n.3,4n.5, 6.7 

Pllias 12n.3 

PL III/979 1 

PL III/997v 1 n.2 

P.Lips. inv. 1395 1 


P.Lips. inv. 1396 1 

P.Lips. inv. 1397 1 

P.Louvre E 3320 (CLGPI 2.1 Alcm. 5) 1, 2, 3 
P.Med. inv. 72.13 1 

P.Mich. inv. 1588 1f. and n.2, 3,4n.5 
P.Mil. Vogl. inv. 1181 int. 1n.2,3n.4,5 
P.Oxy. 212 + 2808 1 

P.Oxy. 1 2 

P.Oxy. 841 1,2n.3,4 

P.Oxy. 1086 1f., 2:n.3, 4 

POxy. 1174 1n.2 

P.Oxy. 1361 + 2081(e) 1 n.2 

P.Oxy. 1790 + 2081(f) 1 n.2 

P.Oxy. 2387 1 

P.Oxy. 2390 1 n.2 

P. Oxy. 2392 1n.2 

P. Oxy. 2427 1,21n.3 

P.Oxy. 2435 1 

P. Oxy. 2442 1,2n.3,4 

P. Oxy. 2447 1 n.2 

P. Oxy. 2450 1f., 2 

P.Oxy. 2452 1 

P.Oxy. 2471 1 n.2 

P. Oxy. 2536 1, 2 

P.Oxy. 2803 1 n.2,3n.4 

P.Oxy. 2825 1 

P.Oxy. 3159 1 

P.Oxy. 3160 + P.Stras. gr. 1401 1 and n.2, 3, 4andn.5 
P.Oxy. 3224 1 

P.Oxy. 3237 1 and n.2, 3 

P.Oxy. 3238 1 n.2, 3 nn.4f. 

P.Oxy. 3833 1 and n.2, 3 

P.Oxy. 4630 1 n.2, 3 

P.Oxy. 4631 1 and n.2 


P.Oxy. 4633 1f. and n.2 
P.Oxy. 4634 1 
P.Oxy. 4635 1 
P.Oxy. 4636 1 and n.2 
P.Oxy. 4818 1 n.2 
P.Oxy. 4819 1 n.2 
P.Oxy. 5201 1 n.2 
P.Palau Rib. Lit. 8 1.2 
P.Ryl.112n.3 
P.Ryl. III 586 1 and n.2 
P. Schubart 2 (P. Berol. inv. 7501) 1f. 
PTurner 1 2f. n.3 
P.Vindob inv. G 29817 1 
PYale II 12 andn.3 
paradox 1, 2f. 
paraphrasis of the Iliad 1 (see also Moschopoulos) 
* paraphrasis Vaticana A 1n.2 
* paraphrasis Vaticana B 1 n.2 
* pseudo-Psellian paraphrasis 1 and nn.2, 3, 4.nn.5, 6, 7 and n.8 
parasitic’ sigma 1 and n.2 
Paris (hero) 1 
Parmeniscus 1 
parepigraphai see stage 
parody, literary 1, 2 
pathos: 
* in Stoic epistemology 1f. 
* in rhetoric theory 1, 2 
Patroclus 1 
Pediasimos Pothos, Iohannes 1 and n.2, 3 
Pegasus 1 
Peleus 1, 2, 3,4,5n.6 
Pelops 1 
Peneleus 1 n.2 
Perieres 1 
Peripatos 1 (see also Aristotle) 
Perseus 1, 2 
Persian messengers (dyyapot) 1f. 


1 


personal names 1f., 2 
personification see eidolopoiia 
Pfeiffer, Rudolf 1 
Phaethon 1 
Phalaris 1 
phantasia 

* in Aeschylus 1 
in Aristotle 1 
in Euripides 1f., 2 
in ‘Longinus’ 1 
in Quintilian 1f. 
in Stoic epistemology 1f., 2 

* synonymous with opsis 1f. 
phantasma (in Stoic epistemology) 1 
Philemon 1 n.2 
Phillaeus son of Amphimenes 1 n.2 
Philoctetes 1 
Philostephanus of Cyrene 1 
Philostratus 1 n.2 
Phocus 1 n.2 
Phrixus 1 
Phyleus 1 
Pindar 1 

* exegetical tradition on Dithyrambs 1f., 2 
on Epinicians 1f., 2, 3f. 
on Isthmians 1 


on Nemeans 1 

on Olympians 1 

on Paeans 1, 2, 3 

on Pythians 1 

Pindar’s scribe 1 and n.2 

Pittacus 1 

Planudes, Manuel Maximus 1, 2 
Plato 1,2 n.3, 4,5 n.6, 7n.8, 9.10, 11 and n.12, 13 
Plisthenes 1 

Plutarch 1, 2n.3 

poikilia (variation) 1 and n.2 

Pollux (lexicographer) 1 n.2, 3.4, 5 


Polydamas 1 n.2 
Porphyrius 1 n.2 
Poseidon 1, 2, 3, 4 
Pound, Ezra 1 and n.2 
Praxiphanes 1 
Presbon 1, 2 
Proclus 
* on Hesiod 1, 2, 3n.4, 5 n.130 
* on Homer 1 nn.2 and 3 
proportion 1, 2 n.3, 4f., 5f. 
proprietas 1f. and n.2 
prosody 1, 2, 3, 4 
Protospatharios, Ioannes 1 n.2, 3 
Psellus, Michael 1, 2 n.3, 4 and nn.5, 6, 7 and n.8, 9nn.10 and 11, 12 
n.13, 14 and n.15, 16, 17 n.18 
Ptolemy of Ascalon 1 
Ptolemy the Peripatetic 1 
pyknotes 1n.2, 3 and n.4 
Pythagorean arithmology 1 and n.2, 3 and n.4 
(Pseudo-)Pythagorean texts 1f. n.2 


Rasario, Giambattista 1 and n.2, 3 
Richter, Julius 1 

Ridolfi, Niccolo 1 n.2, 3.n.4 

rivers 1, 2 

Rufus, Christophorus 1 and n.2 
Rufus of Ephesus 1 n.2, 3.n.4 


Sappho 1 n.2 

Scamander 1, 2,3 n.4, 5.6 

Scamandrius 1, 2 

Sceptics 1, 2 

scholia 

on accentuation problems in Homer's text 1f. 
on adynaton in poetry 1 

on anaphoric pronouns (accentuation) 1 

on athetesis in Homer 1f. 

on the constitutio textus in Homer 1 


* ed. 
* ed. 
* ed. 
* ed. 
* ed. 
* ed. 
* ed. 
* ed. 
* ed. 
* h-s 


on eidolopoiia 1f., 2 

on the Muses 1 

on reflexive pronouns (accentuation) 1 
on stage setting 1 

on visualizations in Aeschylus 1 

on visualizations in Euripides 1f., 2 

to the Iliad 

D-scholia 1, 2f., 3f.,4,5,6n.7, 8 


Aldina (Venice, 1521) 1n.2, 3n.4, 5.6 

Barnes 1711 1 

Cambridge 1689 1 nn.2, 3, 4,5 and nn.6, 7 and nn.8f. 
Hervagius 1535 (Basel) 1 n.2, 3 n.4 

Hervagius 1541 (Basel) 1 and n.2, 3 and n.4 

Heyne 1821 1, 2 

Heyne 1834 1, 2 

Lascaris (1517) 1 

Schrevel (Leiden, 1656) 1f., 2 and n.3 

cholia 1 n.2, 3 n.4, 5.6, 7 and n.8, 9 


* ‘Textscholien’ 1 

* mythographical scholia 1 

* scholia exegetica 1 n.2, 3, 4,5 and n.6, 7, 8f.,9n.10, 11 and 
n.12, 13, 14f., 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 n.20 


VMkK-scholia/ 
Viermdnnerkommentar 1 n.2, 3 n.4, 5, 6, 7 


scriptio continua (in papyri) 1 n.2 
scriptio plena (in papyri) 1 
Semele 1 n.2 

Sergius of Emesa 1 n.2 

Severus, John 1f. 

Sextus Empiricus 1f., 2, 3 


Sicyonian 


Games 1 


sigma /antisigma 1 
Simonides 1, 2, 3n.4 


Socrates 1 
Sogenes 1 


ie 


Sophocles 1, 2 n.3, 4, 51.6, 7 


Soranus 1 
Sosibius 1 


n.2,3,4n.5 
n.2 


stage-directions (parepigraphai) 1, 2 
stage setting (in Aeschylus) 1 
Stesichorus 1 n.2, 3 
Stoics, Stoic philosophy 1, 2f. and n.3, 4, 5, 6f., 7 
suffixes: 
* -Elog 1n.2 


* —n, -la 1 
* -(6Lo¢ 1 
+ -i¢ 1 
* -w 1 


Syagrus 1 n.2 
syllepsis 1f. 
symposium 1 
synonyms 1 
syntax 1 


techne 1, 2,3 

techne grammatike 1 
techne logike 1 

techne peri phones 1 
Telamon 1, 2n.3 
theatrical devices (mechanemata) 1f. 
Thebes 1 

Themis 1 

Theocritus 1 and n.2, 3, 4 
Theodosius II 1 
Theognostus 1 n.2 
Theon (grammarian) 1, 2 
Theon (mathematician) 1 n.2 
Theophrastus 1 

Theron 1, 2 

Theseus 1 

Thetis 1, 2 

Thoas 1 n.2, 3 

Thomas Magister 1 
Thomas the Monk 1 
Thucydides 1 

Timocreon of Rhodes 1 


Timotheus of Gaza 1 and n.2, 3 and nn.4, 5, 6 and n.7, 8f. and n.9, 10 
Tiphys 1 n.2 

Tiresias 1 

Titans 1 

title/heading (in papyri) 1n.2, 3 and n.4, 5, 6n.7 
Tityus 1 

Tlepolemus 1 

Torriani, Gioacchino 1 n.2 

Triklinios, Demetrios 1 n.2, 3.n.4, 51.6, 7 
Trivizias, Georgios 1 

Trivolis, Demetrios 1 n.2 

Trophonius 1 

Tyrannion maior 1 n.2 

Tzetzes, John 1, 2, 3, 4f., 5f., 6 


unendorsed criticism 1 


untruthfulness 1 
usage (consuetudo / synetheia) 1, 2, 3f., 4and n.5, 6n.7 


vacuousness 1 and n.2 

Varro 1, 2,3 

Vernazza, Raffaele 1 n.2 

Vettori, Pier 1 n.2 

Vigili, Fabio 1 n.2, 3 nn.4 and 5, 6 n.7 
Villoison, J.-B.-C. d’Ansse de 1 n.2 
Voss, Isaac 1 n.2 


Wassenbergh, Everwin 1 and n.2 
writing styles 

‘as de pique’ 1 n.2,3n.4 
‘beta-gamma style’ 1 n.2, 3 n.4 
‘Severe style’ 1 n.2, 3f. and nn.4f. 
‘sloping pointed majuscule’ 1 n.2, 3 
‘Stile di Reggio’ 1 

‘Tipo Anastasio’ 1 n.2 


* Xanthopoulos, Demetrios 1 n.2 
*« Xenocrates 1 n.2 


+ Zenodotus of Ephesus 1, 2 n.3, 4f., 5 n.6, 7.8, 9, 10f., 11 and nn.12f., 
13 


* Zeus 1, 2 and n.3, 4f., 5 and n.6, 7, 8f., 9, 10, 11.12, 13 1n.14, 15, 16, 
17 


* [Zonaras] 1 n.2, 3 


Index locorum 


Aelianus 
VH 
13-141n.2 
14.21 1n.2 


Aelius Aristides 
Or. 
28.40 (155.2 Keil) 1 


Aeschylus 
Ag. 

282 1n.2 
425-426 1 n.2 
Eum. 
244-247 1 
293 1 
566-69 1 
Pers. 

14-15 1 

869 1n.2 
869-71 1 
Sept. 

42-46 1 
49-51 1 
79-80 1, 2,3 
fr. 58 Radt 1 
fr. **281 1 


Alcaeus 
fr. 112.10 Voigt 1 n.2 
fr.4171n.2 


Alcman 
PMGF 1.49 (fr. 3.49 Calame) 1 


[Ammonius] 
Diff. 83 Nickau 1 n.2 
173 1n.2 


Anacreon 
PMG 378.1 (fr. 83.1 Gentili) 1 n.2 


Anatolius 
p. 33.19 Heiberg 1 n.2 


Anecdota Oxoniensia 
4.424f. Cramer 1 n.2 


Anecdotum Parisinum 
p. 281.17-18 Nauck 1 n.2 


Anecdotum Romanum 
p. 55.29-30 Montanari 1 n.2 


Anonymus In Hes. Th. 
pp. 369-375.9 Flach 1 


Anthologia Palatina 
7.283.412 
7.348-349 1.2 
9.504 1n.2 

9.505 1n.2 


Antiatticista 
a 78 Valente 1 n.2 


Antipater Thessalonicensis 
90 Gow-Page (AP/ 220) 1 n.2 


Antoninus Liberalis 
9.11.2 


Apion 
gl. Hom. 99.4 1 


fr. 74 Neitzel 1 


Apollodorus Atheniensis 
FGrHist 244 F 146 1 n.2 
FGrHist 244 F 281 1.2, 3.4 


[Apollodorus] 
Bibl. 
1.3.3-41n.2 
1.5.21n.2 
2.67-69 1 


Apollonius Dyscolus 
Coni. 215.18-216.2 Schneider 1 n.2 


Pron. 
42.11-22 1 
110.2-7 1 nn.2f. 


Apollonius Rhodius 
* 2.704 1 


4.269 1.2 
4.893 1n.2 


Apollonius Sophista 
50.16 Bekker 1 

60.3 1 n.2 

71.12 1 

76.29-77.3 1 

92.4-7 1 

112.241 n.2 
112.24-25 1f. 
138.141 n.2 

145.17 1 


Aquila Romanus 
36.21 Halm 1 n.2 


Aratus 


30-37 1.2 
SH 87 1, 2f., 3 


Aristarchus 

fr. 5 Waschke 1 n.2 
fr. 18 Matthaios 1 n.2 
fr. 33 1 

fr. 86 1n.2 

fr. 122 1 

fr. 155 1n.2,3 


Aristophanes 
Av. 1372 1.2 
Eq. 1020 1 
Lys. 187-189 1 
Nu. 1367 1.2 
Ra. 

51n.2 
822ff. 1 
908-910 1 n.2 
924ff. 1 
939ff. 1 
961ff. 1 
1059ff. 1 


fr. 68.2 Kassel-Austin 1 n.2 


fr.95 1.2 
fr. 603 1,2 n.3 
test. 113 1n.2 


Aristophanes Byzantius 


fr. 375 Slater 1 n.2 
fr. 390 1n.2 
test.11,2n.3 
test. 14 1n.2 


Aristoteles 

De an. 

427b17-21 1f. n.2 
428a2-3 1f.n.2 


432b8 1f. n.2 
Mem. 
449b15-451a18 1n.2 
Poe. 

1448b30 1 n.2 
1450 b10f. 1 n.2 
1450b15-21 1,2n.3 
1453b1-7 1n.2 
1454b30 1 n.2 
1455a3 1 
1455a22-26 1, 2 
1455a29-34 1 
1457b6-9 1f. 
1460a5-11 1.2 
1460a11-b5 1 
1460a29-31 1 
1461a16-21 1n.2 
Rh. 

1406b 1 n.2 
1411b1n.2 
1411b24-25 1 
1417a13 1 

fr. 66a Janko 1 

fr. 57.19 Rose 1 n.2 
fr.751n.2 


Arnobius 
Adv. nat. 3.37.2-38.2 1 


Artemidorus Daldianus 


1.6.13 1 n.2 
1.311n.2 
2.45.2 1.2 


Athenaeus 
3.110b 1 
7.321F 1 
10.415f. 1 n.2 
10.455c 1n.2 


11.495c 1 n.2 


Callimachus 

Del. 

71n.2 

234 1n.2 

Tov. 95 1 n.2 

fr. 668 Pfeiffer 1 n.2 


Callistratus 
fr. 95 Montana 1 
fr. 96 1 


Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum 
Graecorum 
9/1.101-3 1n.2 


Charisius 
1.17, pp. 149.26-150.2 Barwick 1 n.2 


Choeroboscus 
In Heph. 241.15-17 Consbruch 1 
In Theod. 311.7 Hilgard 1 


Chrysippus 
SVF 2.54 1 
2.56 1 and n.2 
2.65 11.2 
2.151 1 


Cicero, Marcus Tullius 
Nat. deor. 3.54 1 n.2, 3, 4n.5 
Orat. 4 1n.2 


Clearchus 
fr. 88 Wehrli 1 1.2 


Clemens Alexandrinus 
Strom. 

1.16.79 1.2 

4.22.143 1n.2 


6.11.1 1.2 


Cocondrius 
RhG 3.241 Spengel 1 n.2 


Corinna 
PMG 664 Page 1 


Cornutus 
Theol. Graec. 1 2 


Crates 

fr. 9 Broggiato 1 n.2, 3 
fr. 36 1 

fr. 104 1 

fr. 105 1n.2 

fr. 128 1n.2 

fr. 64a-e Mette 1 n.2 


Demades 
fr. 116.3 De Falco 1 n.2 


Demetrius 
Eloc. 1161 n.2 


Didymus 

fr. 9 Braswell 1 n.2 
fr. 20 1 n.2 
fr.251n.2 

fr. 35 1 

fr.511n.2 

fr. 54 1 

fr. 67 1 


Diodorus 
Gloss. ital. 128 Kassel-Austin (PCG 1.317) 1 n.2 


Diodorus Siculus 
4.7.1-4 1 
4.10.3-6 1 


Diogenes Laertius 
2.5.46 1 

3.65-66 1 n.2 
7.189 1 


Diogenianus 


8.22 Leutsch-Schneidewin 1 n.2 


Dionysius Cyclographus 
FGrHist 15 F2 1 


Dionysius Halicarnassensis 


Comp. 22.12 1 
Imit. 21 
2.51.2 
Pomp. 2 1.2 
5.41.2 


Dionysius Thrax 

Ars GG 1/1.5.2-6.3 1 n.2 
fr. *45 Linke 1 

fr. *46 1 

test. 2 1 

Dissoi logoi 

1.12 Diels—Kranz 1 n.2 


Donatianus 
GL 6.276.5-9 1 n.2 


Ephorus 
FGrHist 70 F 222 1n.2 


Epicharmus 


frr. 1-38 Kassel-Austin 1 n.2 


fr.81n.2 

fr. 21.2-4 1 

fr. 32.12 1.2 

fr. 37 1n.2 

fr. 391,2,3n.4, 5, 6n.7 
fr. 40 1 


fr. 41 1 

fr. 42 1 

fr. 48 1 

fr. 50.2 1.2 

fr. 52 1 

fr. 53.6 1 

fr. 60 1 

fr. 63 1 

fr. 64 1 

frr. 65-80 1 n.2 
frr. 84-92 1 

fr. 851 

fr. 97 1 

frr. 97-112 1.2 
fr.99 1 n.2 

fr. 100 1n.2 

fr. 108 1 n.2 

fr. 109 1.2 

frr. 113-120 1 n.2 
fr. 113.415 1 
fr.1151n.2,3n.4 
fr. *1211,2 

fr. 125 1 

fr. 126 1 

fr. 134 1n.2 

fr. 138 1.2 

fr. 220 1 n.2 

fr. 224 1 

fr.275 1n.2 


Epimenides 
BNJ 457 F 12a 1 
12b 1.2 

T11 


Epimerismi Homerici A 
1 A’ Dyck 1 
1 A21 


8B11n.2 

8 B2a1 1 1n.2 

8 B2a2 1 1n.2 

9A1b 1.2 

10 A21n.2 

11 Cla-1b 1 n.2 

11 C21n.2 

171 B (gl. Os1-2) 1 and n.2 


Epimerismi Homerici alphabetici 
a 65 Dyck 1 

€421n.2 

€98 1n.2 

8251n.2 

yH651n.2 

T55 1f. 


Eratosthenes 
FGrHist 241 T81n.2 
fr. 35 Strecker 1, 2 


Erotianus 
Voc. Hipp. coll. a 70 Nachmanson 1 


Etymologicum Genuinum 
a 263 Lasserre-Livadaras 1 
a 3391n.2 

a 1306 1 n.2 

a13161n.2 

B 123 1 

A84A.1n.2 

S.v, UTLOTIETPLEiWV 1 


Etymologicum Gudianum 
16.21 de Stefani 1 
323.19-21 1n.2 

376.20 1.2 

423.23 1n.2 

471.12-15 1.2 


291.57 Sturz 1n.2 


Etymologicum Magnum 
a 165 Lasserre-Livadaras 1 
B 309 1n.2 

1.54-55 Gaisford 1 n.2 
124.9-20 1 

280.28 1, 2f. 

282.10-11 1.2 

423.20 1 

461.15-16 1n.2 
474.6-10 1 

583.20 1 n.2 

696.7 1n.2 

783.20-26 1f. 

790.40 1 n.2 


Eubulus 
fr. 71 Kassel-Austin 1 n.2 


[Eudocia] 
Viol. 655, pp. 483-489 Flach 1 n.2 


Eumelus 

fr. 18 Tsagalis (17 West; 3 Bernabé; Cor. 2 

Davies) 1 n.2 

fr. 31 (29 West; 10 Bernabé; Cor. 7 Davies) 1 

fr. 35 (34 West; 16 Bernabé; fr. dub. 2 Davies) 1 n.2, 3 n.4 
fr. 36 (35 West; 17 Bernabé; fr. dub. 3 Davies) 1, 2f. 


Euphorion 
fr. 183 Lightfoot 1 n.2 


Eupolis 
fr. 398 Kassel-Austin 1 


Euripides 
Andr. 167 1.2 
Ba. 625 1n.2 
726 1f. 


Hec. 71 1n.2 

Or. 255-257 1, 2,3 andn.4 
fr. 753.1 Kannicht 1 n.2 

fr. 801 1 


Eusebius 
Praep. Ev. 5.30.2 1 


Eustathius 
Prooem. Pind. 4.1 Kambylis 1 
19.11 

In Dion.Per. 140 1 
In Il. 10.12-16 1f. 
21.16ff. 1 n.2 
29.33-36 1 

44.35 1n.2 
108.10-15 1 
180.14-23 1 n.2 
269.19-20 1 and n.2 
291.25ff. 1 
305.4-8 1 

324.18 1 

422.26 1 

424.9 1 
458.44-45 1 
623.36 1 
634.22-23 1n.2 
682.35 1 

772.45 1 
815.11-13 1 
817.30-32 1.2 
841.43-44 1 n.2 
938.469-939.1 1 
1040.43-47 1 n.2 
1208.39-41 1 n.2 
1231.11-12 1 

In Od. 

1405.15 1 


1588.30 1, 2 
1921.55 1 n.2 


Galenus 
Comm. Epid. 


6.1.3 (17a.822 KUhn = 18.21-25 Wenkelbach) 1 


De oss. ad tirones 


(2.753-754 Kuhn = 8.16-59.14 Garofalo) 1 


In Hipp. de art. II 


(18a.429.16-18 - 430.1-3 Kihn) 1 


Gellius 
NA 2.25.1 1.2 


Glossographi 
fr. 7a Dyck 11.2 
fr. 12 1 

fr. 28 1 n.2 


Hellanicus 
101A Fowler 1 n.2 


Hephaestion 
Ench. p. 25.10-12 1 n.2 
Sign.p. 73 Consbruch 1 n.2 


[Heraclitus] 
Quaest. Hom. 45 1 n.2 


Hermippus 
fr. 29 Kassel-Austin 1 n.2 


Hermogenes 

Dein.3.2 1.2 

Id. 1.3 (p. 227 Rabe) 1.2 
1.41.2 

1.61n.2,3n.4 

1.111 n.2 

2.111n.2 


[Hermogenes] 


Prog. 9, p. 20.14-18 Rabe 1 n.2 


Herodianus, Aelius 
Cath. pros. GG 2.292.111 n.2 


Herodorus 
FGrHist 31 F55 1 n.2 


Herodotus 
1.7-13 1 
2.116 1n.2 
4.36 1 

4.53 1 
4.179 1 


Hesiodus 
Op. 

1 1ff. 
370-372 1 
746 1 

Th. 

60 1 

76-79 1f., 2, 3,4 
95 1 

246 1n.2 
337-345 1 
341 1n.2 
349-361 Tf. 
3511 

693 1f. 
696 1 

763 1n.2 


fr. 33b Merkelbach-West 1 
fr. 228 1 


Hesychius 
a 699 Latte-Cunningham 1 n.2 
a7141n.2 
a726 1 
a22161,2 
B 634 1n.2 
6 598 1n.2 
6 1928a 1n.2 
6 2151 1n.2 
€ 69 Latte 1 
€ 4427 1 

€ 5452 1 

€ 6301 1 

€ 7389 1 

¢ 240 1n.2 
L794 1 

L797 1 
L854 1 

K 261 1 

K 1332 1.2 
K 3943 1 n.2 
K 4120 1 

K 4124 1 

K 4127 1 

K 4129 1 

K 4130 1 

H 463 1 n.2 
yu 1005 1n.2 
1077 1 

Hu 1118 1 

HU 1287 1 

Tt 2011 Hansen 1 n.2 
Tt 2419 1 

p 128 1n.2 


* 6 31061 n.2 
* t 329 Cunningham 1 n.2 
* 11761 


* Hippocrates 

* Aphor. 

* 21 (4.476.5 Littré) 1 

° Art. 

* 78.23 (4.314.4 Littré) 1.2 
* Carn. 

* 13.28 (8.602.11 Littré) 1 n.2 
* De fract. 

* 11.19 (3.454.9 Littré) 1.2 
* Epid. 

* 7.122 (5.468.1 Littré = 

* 117.13-14 Jouanna) 1 n.2, 3 
* Mochi. 

* 38.32 (4.384.16 Littré) 1 n.2 
* Vict. 

* 1.20.3 (6.494.5 Littré) 1 


* Homerus 
* Epigr. 

* 14.31n.2 
° Ii. 

* 1.1-5 1 

* 1.1-6 1 

* 1.8-121n.2 
* 1.1-91n.2 
* 1.51,2 

* 1.5-12 1, 2f. 
* 1.6-12 1 

* 1.71,2 

* 1.81,2 
“1,92; Sh: 
* 1.101, 2,3 
* 1.111, 2f.,3 
* 1.121,2 


1.201 n.2 
1.511n.2 

1.54 1 
1.189-223 1.2 
1.191-610 1.2 
1.266-272 1.2 
1.273 1 
1.287-289 1.2 
1.302-323 1.2 
1.309 1 
1.326-336 1.2 
1.332-341 1.2 
1.340-353 1.2 
1.350 1 
1.354-360 1.2 
1.364 1 
1.405(?)-538(?) 1 n.2 
1.524 1 

1.528 1 
1.528-530 1 
1.554 1 
2.1-211n.2 
2.24-40 1 n.2 
2.50-109 1 n.2 
2.212-225 1 n.2 
2.262 1 

2.264 1 
2.272-295 1 n.2 
2.277-318 1 n.2 
2.303-307 1 
2.321-328 1 
2.385-393 1.2 
2.396-397 1 n.2 
2.396-865 1 
2.436 1.2 
2.463-470 1 
2.479-493 1 
2.447 1.2 


2.593(?)-645 1 n.2 
2.626 1.2 
2.628-629 1 
2.665 1.2 
2.671 1.2 
2.682 1.2 
2.694 1 n.2 
2.699 1.2 
2.707 1.2 
2.742 1 
2.751 1.2 
2.769 1.2 
2.781 1.2 
2.788 1.2 
2.795 1 
2.798 1.2 
2.865 1.2 
3.1-8 1 

3.23 1 

3.35 1 

3.277 1.2 
3.433-461 1 
4.2-26 1 
4.17 1f. 
4.47-76 1 
4.117 1 
4.231 1 
4.512 1 
5.55-57 1 
5.162 1 
5.264 1 
5.593 1.2 
6.296 1 
6.495 1 
7.188 1 
8.1-111n.2 
8.29-41 1n.2 
8.361-563 1 n.2 


8.371-372 1 
8.433-447 1 
8.513 1 
9.1-641n.2 

9.63 1 

9.128 1 

9.169 1.2, 3,4 
9.182-198 1 
9.349-350 1 
9.404 1n.2 

9.432 1 

10.66 1 

10.159 1 

10.361 1n.2 
10.364 1, 2 and nn.3 and 4, 5 n.6, 7 n.8, 9 
11.321(?)-353 1 
11.390 1, 2f. 
12.19-21 1,2 
12.239 1 
13.198-227 1 n.2 
13.275-276 1 and n.2 
13.317-324 1 n.2 
13.346 1 
13.415-435 1n.2 
13.525(?)-562 1.2 
13.798-799 1 
14.16 1,2 
14.1141 

14.202 1 
14.483-485 1 n.2 
15.121-122 1.2 
16.100(?)-150 1, 2 
16.163 1 

16.179 1 

16.196 1 

16.227 1 

16.251 1n.2 
17.209 1 


17.599 1 
18.39-49 1 
18.222 1 
18.373-386 1 n.2 
18.583 1 

19.311 1 

19.325 1n.2 
21.171-172 1 
21.194-197 1 n.2 
21.200 1 

21.218 1 

21.220 1 
22.401-405 1 
24.54 1 
24.249-252 1 
24.281 1 
24.281-282 1, 2 
24.527-528 1 
24.725 1 

Od. 

1.45-116 1n.2,3n.4 
1.46-53 1 n.2 
4.642b 1 

6.297 1f. 

7.104 1 
7.283-347 1 
8.29-163 1 


* 10.190 1 


10.307 1 


* 10.329 1 


11.238 1.2 
12.61 1 
12.73 1.2 
12.92 1n.2 


12.330 1 

12.369 1n.2 
15.1-521 1.2 
15.299 1 

15.312 1 

15.505 1 
16.427-474 1 n.2 
17.33-66 1 n.2 
17.317 1 
17.455-599 1 n.2 
18.1-27 1 n.2 
20.150 1.2 
24.1-204 1 n.2 
24.11-12 1 

24.60 1 

Hymni Homerici 
Ap. 

3411 

Cer. 

4191 

450 1n.2 
4511n.2 

469 1n.2 

Merc. 

1101 

Minerv. 

(28) 41n.2 

Tell. matr. 

(30) 91 n.2 

test. 16 Allen-Halliday-Sikes 1 n.2 


Hyperides 
fr. 28 Jensen 1 


Iamblichus 
Protr. p. 22 Pistelli 1.2 


Iohannes Diaconus Galenus 
In Hes. Th. pp. 296.8- 


305.25 Flach 1f. n.2 


Iohannes Protospatharius 

In Hes. Op. 

pp. 452.10-19 Gaisford 1 and n.2 
pp. 457.20-28 1 and n.2 


Iohannes Siceliota 
In Hermog. Id. 1.6 
(RhG 6.225.9-29 W.) 1 nn.2f. 


Iohannes Stobaeus 
3.7.10 1 


Ion Chius 
TrGF 19 F 51 Snell—Kannicht 1 n.2 


Isidorus 
Orig. 1.21.22 1 n.2 


Istrus 
FGrHist 334 F 49 1 n.2 


Leo Medicus 

Nat. hom. syn. 50 
(40.17-26 Renehan) 1 
57 (44.16-18 Renehan) 1 


Lesbonax 

fr. 2 Blank 1 n.2 

Lexeis Rhetorikai 
210.8-10 Bekker 1 n.2 
214.8 Bekker 1 
261.13-14 Bekker 1 n.2 
300.20 Bekker 1 


‘Longinus'’ (De sublimitate) 
3.11,2n.3 

9.121 n.2 

15.1-2 1 

15.2 1f. and n.2, 3, 4 


15.31 

15.3-10 1 

15.5-6 1 

15.8 1n.2,3 andn.4 
33.4-5 1 


Lucianus 
Anach. 4 1 
Dom. 18.8 1 n.2 


Lycophron 
576 1n.2 
1275 1n.2 
1276-1277 1 


Magna Grammatica 
s.v. UTtOTITEpLEiWV Oveipwr 1 


Maximus Tyrius 
12.1a1n.2 
12.1d 1n.2 


Meletius 
Nat. hom. 
An.Ox. 3.89.28 Cramer 1 
An.Ox. 3.81.30 Cramer 1 


Mnaseas 


FHG III 153, fr. 25a (fr. 15 Cappelletto) 1f. n.2 
FHG III 154, fr. 25a (fr. 13 Cappelletto) 1 n.2 


Moschopulus, Manuel 


Schol. Hes. Op. 529.4-5 Grandolini 1 


Myrsilus 
FGrHist 477 F7 1.2 


Nicomachus 
ap. lamb. Theol. ar. 
18.11-12 De Falco 1 n.2 


Nonnus 
D. 14.221 1.2 


Oribasius 

Coll. 

25.6-9 (54.28-55.34 Raeder) 1 
35.6 (54.20-28 Raeder) 1f. 


Orion 

100.26-27 Sturz 1 

Orphica 

fr. 771b Bernabé (fr. 342 K.) 1.2 


Palladius 


In Hipp. Epid. VI(2.11.3-5 Dietz) 1 n.2 


Pamphilus 
fr. 17 Schmidt 1 n.2 


Pancrates 
SH 600.3 1 


Panyassis 


fr. 2 Bernabé (15 Davies; 2 West) 1 n.2 


Pausanias 

1.1.31n.2 

8.18.1-2 1.2 

9.29.1-4 1n.2, 3n.4,5n.6 
9.33.7 1 

9.37.4 1 


Philodemus 


Mus. 4 coll. 62.42-63.4 Delattre 1 n.2 


Philostephanus Cyrenaeus 
fr. 24 Capel Badino 1 
fr. 27 Capel Badino 1 n.2 


Philostratus Maior 
Vit. Soph. 1.514 1 n.2 


Philostratus Iunior 
Imag. 5.2 1.2 


Philoxenus 
fr. 106.19-21 Theodoridis 1f. and n.2 


Photius 

Bib!. 209.165b 1 n.2 
Lex. 

a 221 Theodoridis 1 n.2 
a677 1 

€ 491 1 

€ 1425 1 

€ 1877 1 

H 367 1 

06111n.2 

0 6121n.2 


Phrynichus 
Ecl.a 121 Fischer 1 n.2 


Pindarus 
Isthm. 
1.181 
1.52-54 1 
2.4-5 1n.2 
2.12 1 

4.17 1 

4.30 1 

4.48 1n.2 
4.66 1 
4.208-211 1 
5.351n.2 
6.26-35 1n.2 
7.1-15 1 
8.44-45 1 
8.45-46a 1 
Nem. 

1.141 


1.501, 2 
1.68 1 
3.26-28 1 
4.371 

5.61 

7.271 
7.38-39 1 
7.71-721 
9.91 

9.48 1 

10.41 

Ol. 

1.901 n.2 
2.86-88 1.2, 3n.4 
2.89-90 1 
31-31 
3.19-22 1.2 
6.61 

6.45-47 1 
6.62-63 1 
6.82 1 
7.77-78 1 
8.37-40 1 n.2 
9.101 
9.21-28 1 
9.48-49 1 
10.43-46 1 
10.74-75 1 
13.68 1 

14.20 1.2 
Pyth. 

1.441 
1.81-82 1 n.2 
1.85-88 1 
1.86 1 
2.16-19 1 
3,27-29 1.2 
3.80 1 


3.81-82 1 

3.86-92 1 

4.19ff. 242 n.1 
4.86-91 1 

4.171 1 

6.10-12 1 

7.171 n.2 
8.95-96 1 n.2 
9.66-68 1 
10.51n.2 
10.35-36 1 
10.51-52 1 
11.38-40 1 

12.26 1 

fr. 33a Maehler (= 50-51 Bergk) 1 
fr. 52b (Pae. 2.5) 1 
fr. 52b (Pae. 2.37) 1, 2, 3 
fr. 72 (Dith.) 1 

fr. 75 (Dith.) 1 

fr. 111 (Hyporch.) 1 
fr. 168b 1 

fr. 169a 1 

fr. 169a.24-25 1 
fr. 177g 1.2 

fr. 213 1 


+S 5 SS 


Plato 

Cra. 406a 1 n.2 
Resp. 
392c-394c 1.2 
614b 1 

Soph. 246c 1 n.2 


Plato Comicus 
fr. 46.9 Kassel-Austin 1 n.2 


fr. 48 1.2 


* Plinius Secundus, C. 
* Nat. 

* 2.2241n.2 

* 31.41 1n.2 


* Plutarchus 

* Aud. poet. 21a 1.2 

* Glor. Ath. 

* 347a1n.2 

* 347f-348a 1 n.2 

* Quaest. Rom. 271c 1n.2 

* Quaest. conv. 743c-747a 1 
* Thes. 33 1n.2 


¢ [Plutarchus] 
* Vit. Hom. 2.145.11, Il. 1791 
* -1794 Kindstrand 1 n.2 


* Polemon 
* fr. 88 Preller 1.2 


* Pollux 
* 2.91-941 andn.2 
° 9.79 1n.2 


* Polyzelus 
* fr. 9 Kassel-Austin 1 n.2 


* Praxiphanes 
* fr. 22a W. (fr. 28A Matelli) 1 n.2 
* fr. 22b (fr. 28B Matelli) 1 n.2 


* Proclus 

* Proll. Hes. Op. (Ac), p. 2.15-4.3 Pertusi (fr. 
* 1.25-35 Marzillo) 1 n.2, 3 n.4 

* (Fa), pp. 4.18-5.2 1.2 

* (Fb), p. 5.4-6 1 n.2 


In Hes. Op. 2 Pertusi (fr. 4 Marzillo) 1 
n.1 


Psellus, Michael 
Poem. 6.462-467 Westerink 1 n.2 


[Psellus] 
Trag. 1 (p. 26.2-4 Perusino) 1 n.2 


Ptolemaeus, Claudius 
Geog. 8.10.3 1 


[Ptolemaeus] 
Diff. 391.29 Heylbut 1 n.2 


Quintilianus 
Inst. 

6.2.26 1.2 
6.2.29-30 1 
6.2.32 1.2 
8.2.1-11 1n.2 
8.3.48 1 
9.2.102 1 n.2 


Rhianus 
fr. 9 Powell (FGrHist 265 F 51) 1n.2 


Rufus Ephesius 


Anat. part. hom. 116 Daremberg-—Ruelle 1 


Rutilius Lupus 
1.7 (p. 156 Barabino) 1 n.2 


Sappho 

fr. 80 Voigt 1 n.2 
Schol. Aesch. 

Ag. 200 Smith 1 n.2 
Eum. 

1a 1f. 

64b 1f., 2 
64c1,2n.3 


94a 1, 2,3 
1171 

140b 1 

144 1 

1451 

246b 1 

Pers. 

141 

440 1 

869-871 1f. 
[Pr.]10 1 

Sept. 

51a1 

72a 1 

78d 1n.2 

79a 1 

80j 1 

100a 1 

158m 1 n.2 
158s 1f. 
182-183a 1 
186a 1 

374d 1 and n.2 
Schol. Alcm. 
fr. 3.49ff. Calame (CLGP Alcm. 5.49ff.) 205 
Schol. Ap. Rh. 
1.185-188a Wendel 1 n.2 
2.704 1 

2.896 1.2 
2.1122a 1 
3.1-5a 1 nn.2f. 
3.240 1n.2 
3.409-410 1n.2 
4.57-58 1.2 


Schol. Ar. 
AV. 
17b Holwerda 1 n.2 


76a 1n.2 

440 1 n.2 

704a 1.2 

988c 1.2 
1121a1n.2 
1296a 1 n.2 
1363a 1 n.2 
1378 1n.2,3n.4 
1403 1 n.2 
1681b 1n.2 
1705a 1 n.2 

Eq. 

18a Jones 1n.2 
963a 1n.2 

979a 1n.2 
1129a1n.2 
1150a 1 n.2 
1256a 1 n.2 

Nu. 

100 Holwerda 1 n.2 
Pa. 

47c1n.2 

Ra. 

92b Chantry 1 n.2 
1531 

222a 1n.2 

270a 1n.2 

850a 1.2 
1212a1n.2 

Th. 

710 Regtuit 1 n.2 
Ve. 

1283e Koster 1 n.2 


Schol. Call. 
Io. 95 Pfeiffer 1 n.2 


Schol. Clem. Alex. 


Protr. 2.22.1 1.2 


Schol. Dion.Thr. 
p. 229.32-36 Hilgard 1 n.2 
p. 467.27 1 


Schol. Eur. 

Andr. 873 Schwartz 1 n.2 

Hipp. 171 Cavarzeran 1 n.2, 3n.4 
Or. 256 Schwartz 1 

Rh. 346.14-20 Merro 1 n.2 


Schol. Hermog. 
Id. 1.6 (RhG 7.963.12-964.4 Walz) 1 
n.38 


Schol. Hes. 

Op. 1b Pertusi 1 n.2 
56 1n.2 

541n.2 

76 1n.2 


Schol. Hom. 
Batr. 104b 1 

Il. 

1.1(C)1 nn.2f., 3 
1.1(D)1n.2, 3 
1.1 (h) 1.2 
1.1b (D) 1.2 
1.1e2 (ex. [b]) 1 
1.1f1! (ex. [bT]) 1 
1.2a (ex. [bT]) 1 
1.2b (ex. [bT]) 1 
1.2d (ex. [AbT]) 1 
1.3 (C) 1 nn.2f. 
1.3a (ex. [bT]) 1 
1.3b1 (ex. [bT]) 1 
1.3c (ex. [bT]) 1 
1.4b (ex. [bT]) 1 


1.4c (ex. [bT]) 1 

1.4d (ex. [bT]) 1 

1.5 (C) 1f. 

1.5(D) 1 n.2, 3f. 

1.5a (ex. [b]) 1 

1.5c (ex. [bT]) 1f., 2 
1.5-12(C) 1,2 

1.6 (ex. [bT]) 1 
1.7(C)1,2 

1.7(D) 1n.2 

1.7a (ex. [bT]) 1 

1.7b (ex. [bT]) 1 
1.8(C)1,2,3n.4 
1.8(D)1n.2 

1.8-9 (ex. [b]) 1 

1.8b (ex. [bT]) 1 
1.9(C)1, 2,3 n.4, 5, 6f. 
1.9(D)1n.2 

.10(C) 1, 2, 3 
.10(D) 1 and n.2 
.10a (ex. [bT]) 1 
.10b (ex. [bT]) 1 
.11(C) 1, 2f., 3.4, 5 
.11(D)1n.2 

.11b (ex. [bT]) 1 
ee 2 
2(D)1n.2 

ee 1n.2 

.15(C) 1 nn.2, 3 
1.24(C)1n.2 
1.25(C)1n.2 

1.26 (C)1n.2 
1.30(C)1n.2 
1.33(C)1n.2 
1.37(C)1n.2 

1.37e (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
1.39 (D) 1f. 

1.42 (D) 1 n.2, 3 nn.4f. 


= = = = = ot et et et 


= 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


1.45 (D 
1.50(C 
1.50(D)1n.2 
1.51(C)1n.2 
1.51 (D)1n.2 
1.51c (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
1.52(D)1n.2 
1.53 (C)1n.2 
1.54 (D) 1 
1.56(C)1n.2 
1.59 (D) 1 
) 
) 
) 
) 


1n.2 
1n.2 


a SS aS SS 


1.85 (C) 1.2 
1.86 (D) 1 n.2 
1.96 (D) 1 n.2 
1.98 (C) 1.2 
1.98 (Dla) 1 
.114a (Hrd.) 1 
.117 (D) 1.2 
.123 (D) 1.2 
.132 (D) 1.2 
.160 (C) 1.2 
.169-171 (ex. | D [A]) 1 n.2 
.171 (D) 1f. and n.2 
.176 (D) 1 
.179 (C) 1.2 
.180 (D) 1 n.2 
1.203b (ex. [bT]) 1 n.2 
1.213 (D) 1.2 
1.214 (D) 1.2 
1.215 (D) 1.2 
1.219 (D) 1.2 
1.220 (D) 1.2 

) 

) 


— = et St at ek et et 


= 


1.223 (D) 1n.2 

1.224 (D) 1 n.2 

1.234 (D) 1n.2 

1.244c (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
1.258 (D) 1 

1.263 (D) 1 n.2 


1.268 (D) 1.2 

1.272 (D) 1.2 

1.273a! (Did. [A]) 1 
1.273a2 (Did. [Ab]) 1 

1.278 (D) 1.2 
1.287-289a (ex. [AbT]) 1.2, 3 n.4 
1.287-289b (ex. [bT]) 1 n.2 
1.293 (D) 1 n.2, 3 nn.4f. 
1.307 (D) 1.2 

1.316 (D) 1 nn.2, 3, 4nn.5f. 
1.336-349 (C) 1 n.2 

1.345 (C) 1.2 

1.350 (C) 1.2 

1.350b (Did. [A]) 1 
1.350-365 (C) 1 n.2 

1.360 (D) 1 

1.364b2 (Hrd. [bT]) 1 and n.2 
1.366 (D) 1.2, 3 n.4 

1.431 (D) 1.2 

1.432 (D) 1.2 

1.449 (D) 1.2 

1.449a (ex. [bT]) 1 n.2 
1.453 (ex. [bT]) 1 n.2 

1.458 (D) 1.2 

1.477 (Dla) 1 

1.477b (ex. [bT]) 1.2 
1.500 (D) 1 

1.501 (D) 1.2, 3 n.4 
1.505b (ex. [bT]) 1 n.2 
1.505c (ex. [bT]) 1 n.2 
1.520 (D) 1.2 

1.521 (D) 1.2 

1.528b (ex. [A]) 10.2 
1.550 (D) 1 

1.554c (ex. [bT]) 1 n.2 
1.567 (D) 1 

1.568 (D) 1.2 

1.569 (D) 1.2 


1.570 (D) 1 and n.2 
1.572a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
1.579 (D) 1n.2,3n.4 
1.580 (D) 1n.2 

1.601 (D) 1 n.2 

1.602 (D) 1 n.2 

2.8b (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.49b (Ariston.[A]) 1 1.2 
2.133a (Did. [A]) 1 
2.262b (Hrd.) 1 and n.2 
2.336 (D) 1, 2 and n.3 
2.360 (D) 1 

2.397a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.397b (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.397c (Did. [bT]) 1 n.2 
2.417a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.427b (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.435 (D) 1.2 

2.435a! (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.435c? (ex. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.436a (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.436b (Did. [T]) 1 n.2 
2.438 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.439a (Hrd. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.440 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.440 (D) 1n.2 

2.447 (D) 1 n.2 

2.450a! (ex. [AT]) 1 n.2 
2.471 (D) 1 n.2 

2.474 (D) 1n.2 

2.478 (D) 1n.2 

2.493 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.493 (D) 1.2 
2.494-877 1.2 

2.504 (Dla) 1,2 and n.3 
2.504b (Hrd. [b]) 1 n.2 
2.535 (Da) 1 

2.547 (D) 1 n.2 


2.571 (Da) 1 

2.608 (Hrd. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.626a! (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.643 (ex.? [A]) 1 n.2 
2.658 (D) 1 n.2 

2.663 (D) 1 

2.665a (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.668 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.669 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2, 3 n.4 
2.671a1 (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.671 a2 (Did. [b]) 1 n.2 
2.677b (Hrd. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.689 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.694a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.694b (Did. [b]) 1 n.2 
2.695 (D) 1 

2.695a (Hrd. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.704 (D) 1 n.2 

2.721b (ex.? [A]) 1 n.2 
2.731 (Hrd. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.733 (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.735a2 (ex. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.739b (Hrd. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.742 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.755a (ex.? [A]) 10.2 
2.756b (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.763 (Ariston.[A]) 1.2 
2.765 (D) 1 n.2 

2.780 (D) 1 

2.781-784 (ex.? [A]) 1 1.2 
2.795 (Did. [A]) 1, 2n. 3 
2.798 (D) 1 n.2 

2.798a (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.798b (Hrd. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.802 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.811 (Hrd. [A]) 1 n.2 
2.814 (D) 1 n.2 

2.820 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 


2.830 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.835a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.835b (Hrd.? [A]) 1 n.2 
2.852a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
2.865 (D) 1 

3.23 (D) 1 

3.23-27 (Nic. [A]) 1 

3.35d (Did.? | Hrd. [bT]) 1 n.2 
3.44b (Ariston.[A]) 1 1.2 
3.128a (Hrd. [A]) 1 

3.129 (DLa) 1 

3.131 (DL) 1 

3.134 (Da) 1 

3.217b (Hrd. [A]) 1 n.2 
3.219 (D) 1 

3.346 (D) 1 n.2 

3.362 (D/a) 1 n.2, 3 

4.17a (Did. [A]) 1 

4.67 (D) 1 

4.117a (Ariston.[A]) 1 
4.123a! (Ariston.[A]) 11.2 
4.132a (ex. [bT]) 1 n.2 
4.133c (ex. [bT]) 1 n.2 
4.140a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 


* 4.161 (D) 1 

* 4,282a (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 

* 4,343a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2, 3 

* 4.456a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 

* 4.456b (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 

* 4.458 (D) 1 n.2 

* 4.487 (D) 1 n.2 

* 4.491 (D)1n.2 

* 4.499 (Dla) 1 n.2 

* 4.504 (DLA) 1,2 n.3 

* 4.505 (DLa) 1 

* 4,512-513 (ex. [bT]) 1 

* 4,513a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2, 3 

* 4,540 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 

* 5.9(D)1n.2 

¢ 5.57 (D4a) 1 n.2 

* 5.148 (D) 1 

* 5.156 (DL) 1 

* 5.162a (Ariston.[A]) 1 

* 5.178 (DLA) 1 n.2, 3 

* 5.194a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2, 3 n.4 
* 5.236 (DL) 1 

* 5.245 (Dla) 1f.n.2 

* 5.247 (Da) 1 

* 5.250 (Dla) 1 

* 5.262a! (Ariston.[A]) 1 

* 5.263a (Ariston.[A]) 1 

¢ 5.264 (Ariston.[A]) 1 

* 5.280 (DLA) 1 n.2 

* 5.366 (D) 1 

* 5.367 (Da) 1 

* 5.444 (Dla 
* 5.447 (Dla 
* 5.450 (Dla 
* 5.462 (DLa 
* 5.469 (DLa 
* 5.494 (Dla 


5.495 (DLa) 1 

5.564 (DLa) 1 

5.629 (DLa) 1 n.2, 3 
5.653 (DLa) 1 n.2, 3.4 
5.654 (D4a) 1 n.2 
5.658 (DLa) 1 n.2 
5.666 (D/) 1 

5.751 (DLA) 1 

5.783 (Dla) 1 1.2 
5.784 (DLa) 1 

5.805 (DLa) 1 

5.808 (DLa) 1 1.2 


5.812 (D) 1n.2 

5.812 (ex. [T]) 1.2 
5.847 (Dla) 1.2 

5.852 (Dla) 1 

6.22 (D) 1 n.2 

6.32 (Dla) 1 

6.40 (Dla) 1 

6.44 (Dla) 1f. 

6.53 (D [b]) 1 n.2 
6.87-89 (Nic. [A]) 1 n.2 
6.174a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
6.260a2 (Hrd. [A]) 1 n.2 
6.260b (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
6.358 1n.2 

6.464b (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
7.45 (D) 1 

7.75a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
7.116b (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
7.125 (ex. [bT]) 1 n.2 
7.136a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
7.175a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
7.253 (Da) 1 

7.330a (ex. [T]) 1.2 
7.390 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
7.413 (Ariston.[A]) 1.65 
7.475a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 


7.482a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
8.269 (D) 1n.2 

8.371-372a (Ariston.[A]) 1 
8.371-372b! (Did.? [A]) 1 
8.371-372b2 (Did.? [A]) 1 
8.428a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
8.428b! (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 
8.513a' (Did. [A]) 1 

8.513b (Ariston.[A]) 1.2, 3 
8.513d (ex. [A]) 1 

8.554 (Dla) 1 

9.54 (Dla) 1 

9.89 (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 

9.128b (Ariston.[A]) 1f. 
9.128c! (Did. [T]) 1 

9.128c2 (Did. [A]) 1, 2 1n.3 
9.168a (Ariston.[A]) 1, 2f. 
9.169a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2, 3f., 4f. 
9.235a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
9.235b (ex.? [A]) 1 n.2 
9.252b (ex. [bT]) 1 n.2 
9.261b (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2, 3 n.4 
9.317 (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 

9.349 (Did. [AimT]) 1 
9.349-350 (Did. [A]) 1 
9.456 (Dla) 1 

9.503b (ex. [bT]) 1 n.2 
9.616b (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
9.653a (Did. [A]) 1.2 
9.653b (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
9.702 (DLa) 1 n.2 

10.65-66 (ex. [T]) 1 

10.116 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
10.117 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
10.133 (D) 1 

10.159b! (ex. [T]) 1 
10.159b2 (D | Ap.S.? | ex. [A]) 1 
10.226 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 


10.364 (D) 1f.n.2 

10.364b (Ariston.[A]) 1, 2f. 
10.418 (D) 1 

10.435 (D) 1 n.2 

11.4 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
11.32 (D) 1 n.2 

11.37 (Dla) 1 

11.38 (Da) 1 

11.141b (ex.? [A]) 1 n.2 
11.144b!1 (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 
11.146b!1 (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 
11.223 (D) 1 

11.390a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2, 3 
11.390b (ex. [bT]) 1 
11.395b2 (Hrd. [A]) 1 n.2 
11.399 (Dla) 1 

11.403 (Dla) 1 

11.414 (Dla) 1 

11.532b (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
11.553 (Dla) 1 

11.600a (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 
11.736 (Dla) 1.2, 3 
11.739 (D) 1n.2 

11.786 (D) 1.2 

12.17 (D) 1 

12.25 (ex. [T]) 1.2 
12.136 (Dla) 1 

12.239 (Ariston.[A]) 1 
12.259 (Dla) 1 

12.328 (DL) 1 n.2 

12.339 (Dla) 1 

12.342 (Dla) 1 n.2 

12.414 (Dla) 

13.103 (Dla) 

13.213 (Dla) 

13.242 (Dla) 

13.243 (Dla) 1 

13.276-287 (Ariston.[A]) 1 and n.2 


a ae ee 


13.346b (Ariston.[A]) 1n.2, 3 nn. 4 and 5 


13.346c (ex. [T]) 1.2 
13.363c (ex. [bT]) 1 n.2 
13.426a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
13.477b (ex. [bT]) 1.2 
13.485a3 (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 
13.485c (ex. [A]) 10.2 
13.492 (Dla) 1 n.2 

13.752 (D) 1 

13.755 (D) 1 

13.813 (Dla) 1.2 

14.16a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2, 3 
14.38c (Hrd. [A]) 1 n.2 
14.114a (Ariston.[A]) 1 
14.117 (Ariston.[A]) 1 
14.120 (D) 1 

14.202b! (Did. [A]) 1 
14.214a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
14.424a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
14.439a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
14.445 (D) 1 

14.485a (Ariston.[A]) 1 
14.512 (D) 1 

15.16a (ex. [T]) 1 

15.16b (ex. [bT]) 1 n.2 
15.23 (Dla) 1 

15.27 (D) 1 

15.107 (Dla) 1.2 

15.122a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2, 3 
15.122b (ex. [T]) 1 n.2 
15.232a! (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 
15.245 (Dla) 1 

15.252b (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
15.263 (Dla) 1 

15.264 (Dla) 1 

15.293 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
15.336 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
15.366 (Dla) 1.2 


15.437-438 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n. 2 


15.525 (D) 1.2 
15.679 (Dla) 1 n.2 


16.30b (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2, 3 nn.4f. 


16.61b (ex. [T]) 1 n.2 


16.62a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2, 3n.4, 5.6 
16.100(?)-150 (PAnt. 3.150) 1, 2f. 


16.142a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
16.152 (D) 1n.2 

16.163a (Ariston.[A]) 1 
16.163b (ex. [bT]) 1 

16.260 (D) 1 n.2 

16.260b (ex. [bT]) 1.2 
16.317c (Nic. [A]) 1 n.2 
16.227b (Did. [A]) 1 
16.401a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
16.636a! (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
17.35 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
17.40 (D) 1 n.2 
17.216-218 (ex. [bT]) 1 n.2 
17.556 (D) 1n.2 

17.556a (ex.? [bT]) 1 n.2 
17.557 (Dla) 1 

17.561 (D) 1n.2 

17.599a (Ariston.[A]) 1 
17.599b (Ariston.[A]) 1 
17.611 (D) 1.2 

18.222b1 (Ariston.[A]) 1 
18.331 (ex. [bT]) 1 

18.351 (D) 1 

18.486 (D) 1 n.2 

18.514 (D) 1.2 
18.514-515b (ex. [bT]) 1.2 
18.557b (Did.) 1 n.2 


18.583a (Ariston.[A]) 1 nn.2 and n.3 
18.583b (ex. [bT]) 1 nn.2, 3n.4 
19.67b (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2, 3 n.4 


19.119 (Dla) 1 n.2, 3f. 


19.365-368a! (Did. [A]) 1 and n.2 
19.383 (D) 1n.2 
20.2a (ex. [bT]) 10.2 
20.153 (D) 1 
20.277 (D [bT]) 1.2 
21.172c (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
21.200 (Ariston.[AT]) 1 
21.218a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
21.247a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
21.247b (Did. [A]) 1 n.2 
21.262c (ex. [Ge]) 1 n.2 
21.269a (ex. [bT]) 1.2 
21.317a! (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
21.319d (ex. [Ge]) 1 n.2 
21.325b (ex. [Ge]) 1 n.2 
21.508 (D) 1 
21.541a1 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
21.541 a2 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
22.85c (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
22.480a2 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
22.494a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
23.256 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
23.328 (D) 1 
23.463 (D) 1 
23.543b (Ariston.[A]) 1.2, 3 n.4 
23.679a (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2 
23.762 (D) 1 n.2 
23.762a (ex. [bT]) 1.2 
24.1-804 (D) 1 
24.54c (Ariston.[A]) 1 
24.58 (D) 1 n.2 
24.60 (D) 1 n.2 
24.62 (D) 1 n.2 
24.63 (D) 1 n.2 
24.78 (D) 1 n.2 
24.80 (D) 1 n.2 
) 
D 


~ DORN 


24.94 (D) 1 n.2 
24.128 (D) 1.2 


24.157 (D) 1.2 
24.158 (D) 1.2 
24.166 (D) 1.2 
24.172 (D) 1.2 
24.187 (D) 1.2 


24.249-251 (ex. [bT]) 1 


24.250 (D) 1 n.2 
24.269 (D) 1 n.2 
24.270 (D) 1 n.2 
24.272 (D) 1.2 


24.282 (Ariston.[A]) 1, 2, 3, 4 


24.335 (D) 1 

24.341 (D) 1.2 
24.345 (D) 1 n.2 
24.357 (D) 1 n.2 
24.367 (D) 1 n.2 
24.372 (D) 1.2 
24.392 (D) 1.2 


24.395 (Ariston.[A]) 1 n.2, 31n.4 


24.409 (D) 1 n.2 
24.413 (D) 1 
24.434 (D) 1 n.2 
24.446 (D) 1 n.2 
24.451 (D) 1 
24.462 (D) 1 n.2 
24.487 (D) 1 n.2 
24.506 (D) 1 n.2 
24.514 (D) 1 n.2 
24.525 (D) 1 n.2 
24.556 (D) 1 n.2 
24.559 (D) 
24.566 (D) 
24.569 (D) 
24.570 (D) 
24.572 (D) 
24.578 (D) 
24.592 (D) 
24.595 (D) 


n.2 


il 
i 
1 
| 
1 
1n.2 
1 

1 


24.598 (D) 1 n.2 
* 24.637 (D) 1.2 
* 24.662 (D) 1.2 
24.673 (D) 1.2 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 


* 24.731 (D) 1 n.2 

24.739 (D) 1 n.2 

24.752 (D) 1 

* Od. 

* 1.1j (ex. [Y]) Pontani 1 n.2 

* 1.2a (V [CHMaQTVY)) 1f. 

* 1.11a (ex. [DEZe]) 1 n.2 

* 1.143e2 (V [IMa}) 1 

* 1.231f1 (V [Ve2]) 1 

* 1.231h (V [BP]) 1 

* 1.234g1 (V [BHINV)) 1 

* 1.234g2 (V [MaY]) 1 

* 1.276 (ex [DEJN]) 1 n.2 

* 2.312d (ex. [DEHMa}) 1 

* 3.68d (ex. [D]) 1, 2.3 

* 3.71a (Ariston.[DHMa)]) 1, 2n.3, 4 
* 3.258f (Ariston.[EMAaTVYs]) 1 n.2 
* 4,247b (Nican.[MaY]) 1 

* 4,370d (Did. [M2]) 1 

* 4,442c (Ariston.[HOP"]) 1 n.2 
* 4.451d (Ariston.[HP1]) 1 n.2 
* 4,642b (v.I.? [Ma]) 1 

* 4.70961 (Ariston.[HP‘]) 1 n.2 
* 5.185d (Did. [HP]) 1 

* 5.247a (Ariston.[BHMaPT]) 1 
* 6.8c3 (Ariston.[HNy]) 1 

* 6.14 (alleg. [MeYBCI)) 1 

* 6.195 (ex. [T]) 1 

* 6.273a (v.I. [Ma]) 1 

* 6.297c (Did. [H]) 1 

* 7.21 Dindorf 1 

* 7.79 1 

* 8.5c1 1 

* 8.71 


8.29a1 1 
8.163 1 
8.195 1 
8.206 1 
8.567 1 
9.259 (D) 1 
10.190 1 
10.329 1 
13.278a 1 
13.302 1 
15.31 1 
16.239 1 
17.52 1 
18.282 1, 21nn.3, 4 
24.1 1.2 


Schol. Lucian. 
Im. 16-17 Rabe 1 n.2 


Schol. Lyc. 
418 b Leone 1 
440a 1 


12761 n.2 


Schol. Nic. 
Alex, 32d2 Geymonat 1 n.2 
Ther, 237 Crugnola 1 n.2 


Schol. Opp. 

Hal. 

1.78, p. 266 Bussemaker 1 n.2 
1.335, p. 280 1n.2 

1.559, p. 290 1n.2 


Schol. vet. Pind. 
Isthm. 

1.11¢ Drachmann 1 n.2 
1.15b 1 

1.26a 1 

1.55-56 1 

1.76b 1 

1.791 andn.2 
2.19a1,2n.3 
4.47c 1 

4.63a 1n.2,3n.4 
4.110c 1 

4.140 1 and n.2 
6.47e 1 n.2 

7.1a 1 

8.93¢ Tf. 

8.95b 1 

Nem. 

1.25b 1.2 
1.49b-c 1 

1.74a 1 

1.761 

1.104b 1 

3.38b 1 

3.45b 1f. 

3.45c 1 


3.80 1 

4.60b 1f. 
5.10a 1,2 andn.3 
5.25b 1 n.2 
5.89a 1 n.2 
6.42 1n.2 
6.71 1n.2 
6.71c1n.2 
7.1a 1 

7.35a 1f. and n.2 
7.56a 1.2 
7.70 1.2 
8.32a 1.2 
8.114b 1 n.2 
9.20 1 

9.40 1 

10.41 

11 inscr.a1andn.2 
Ol. 

1.9d 1 
1.20c-d 1 
2.44 1 n.2 
2.96 1 n.2 
2.157b 1 
2.158b 1 
2.161b 1.2 
2.162a 1n.2 
2.162b 1 

3.1¢ 1 

3.33c 1.2 
4.1e1n.2 
4.29d-e 1 n.2 
4.31b 1 
4.31b-c 1 n.2 
4.32a-c 1 n.2 
5.42a 1 

6.8b 1 

6.23a 1n.2 


* 6.55a 1.2 

* 6.48c 1 

* 6.78a 1 

* 6.78f 1.2 

* 6.78g 1 n.2 

* 6.78h 1 

* 6.106a 1 

* 6.106d 1 

* 6.170d 1n.2 

* 7.27b 1.2 

* 7.146a 1 

* 7.146b 1 and n.2 
* 8.48 1 

* 9,3f 1 

* 9.15b 1 

* 9,74a 1.2 

* 9.119a 1 

* 9.119e1n.2 
10.55b 1, 2n.3 
* 10.55c1n.2 

* 10.91 1f. 

* 13.12d 1 

* 13.12e1n.2 

* 13.97a Tf. 

* 13.114b 1.2 
* 14 inscr. b-c 1 
* 14.21n.2 

* 14.27c1n.2 

* Pyth. 

* 1 inscr.a1 
1.109 1 and n.2 
* 1.101a 1 
1.167a 1f. 
1.172 1 

* 2inscr. 1 and n.2 
* 2.31-36c 1 

* 2.155d 1n.2 

* 3.48d 1n.2 


3.52b 1 n.2 
3.141a-b 1 
3.158a 1 

3.160 1 

3.167a 1,2 
3.198c 1n.2 
4inscr.a 

4.44b 1 n.2 
4.123b 1n.2 
4.156b 1 n.2 
4.160a 1 n.2, 3 
4.274c 1.2 
4.303a 1 

4.370 1 

4.371 1 

4.398d 1 n.2 
4.447b 1 n.2 
4.518a 1 
5.1a1n.2 

6.11 1 

7.6a 1n.2 

7.141 n.2 

8.136c 1 

9.185a 1 

9.119¢ 1 

10.46b 1 

10.51b 1 

10.56a 1.2 
10.79b 1 

10.85a 1.2 
11.23b 1 

11.58a 1 
12.25a-54a 1 
12.45b 1 

fr. 52i (Pae. 2.5) Maehler 1 
fr. 52b (Pae. 2.37) 1, 2 
fr. 52d (Pae. 4.4) 1 
fr. 52b (Pae. 8.143ff.) 221f., 1f. and n.2 


fr. 169a.11 1 


Schol. rec. Pind. 
Ol. 

1.41n.2 

2.162 1.2 
Pyth. 

1.157-160 1.2 
10.56 1n.2 


Schol. Soph. 


Ai. 1123 Papageorgius 1 n. 2 


Schol. Theocr. 


16.104-105 Wendel 1 and n.2 


Schol. Thuc. 
1.46.5 Hude 1 n.2 


Servius 
Aen.1.81n.2,3n.4 


Sextus Empiricus 
Math. 
1.571n.2,3n.4 
1.60-61 1 n.2 
1.72-74 1 n.2 
1.79 1 

1.1541 n.2 
1.176-240 1 
1.250-251 1.2 
7.242-246 1.2 
8.64 1 n.2 

8.67 1f. nn.2f. 


Simonides 
PMG 557 (fr. 277 Poltera) 1 
PMG 602 (fr. 310 Poltera) 1 


Solon 


fr. 8.3 Gentili-Prato2 


(fr. 6.3 W.2) 1.2 


Sophocles 
fr. 523 Radt2 1 


Stephanus Byzantius 
a 132 Billerbeck 1 n.2 


B 106 1n.2 
K 169 1n.2 
K 300 1n.2 


Stesichorus 
Tb47 Ercoles 1 


Strabo 
1.2.21n.2 
9.2.18 1 


Suda 

a 936 Adler 1 n.2 
a 3932 1 

a 3933 Tf. 

a 3936 1 

B 234 1n.2 

at 226 1 n.2 
at. 255 1 

€ 2020 1 n.2 

€ 2064 1 

€ 2238 1n.2 

K 2308 1 n.2, 3 
K 2388 1n.2 

y 805 1 

HW 1291 1n.2 
H 1406 1 

06 11821n.2 
0 11831n.2 


Synagoge 


a 86 Cunningham 1 n.2 


*a2091 
* €2371 
* €6101 
* u 186 1 
* 6 2491n.2 
* 0 2501n.2 


* Theocritus 
13.45 1n.2 


* Theognis 
* 1531n.2 


* Theognostus 
* Orth. 
(An.Ox. 2.128.12 Crammer) 1 n.2 


* Theon 

* 41a Guhl 1 n.2 
43a-b 1n.2 
* 44a-b 1n.2 
54a 1n.2 
72a 1n.2 

* 76a1n.2 

* 83a-b 1n.2 
84a 1n.2 

* 84b1n.2 
93a-b 1 n.2 
94a-b 1 n.2 
* 95a-c1n.2 
* 96a-b 1.2 


Theophrastus 
* Appendix F 9 Fortenbaugh 1 


Thucydides 
* 1.9.41n.2 

* 1.10.41 n.2 
* 3.107.112 


Timocreon 
fr. 10 West 1 n.2 


Timotheus Grammaticus 
Can.cath. synt. 
(An.Par. 4.239-244 Cramer) 1 n.2 


[Tryphon] 

Pass. 

1.18 Schneider 1 n.2 
2.16 1n.2 


Tzetzes, Iohannes 

All. Od. 

5.104-105 Hunger 1 n.2 
Carm. Il. 

3.177-184 1 n.2 

De metr. 

p. 302.18 Cramer 1 n.2 
Epigr. 2 = Proll. in Op. 
Il. 15-26 Colonna 1 n.2 
Exeg. Il. 

3-6 Papathomopoulos 1 n.2 
8.1-13 1 

101.3-9 1 

101.11-14 1 

101.17-19 1 

102.1 1 

103.10-16 1 
103.10-104.6 1 
104.1-6 1 

104.9-11 1 

105.1-3 1 

105.4-7 1 

106.4-8 1 

106.9-12 1 
107.9-108.4 1 

109.17 1 

109.19-110.2 1 


110.20-111.9 1 

111.9-11 1 

111.13-14 1 

423.10-16 1 

Hist. 

6.916-926 1 n.2 

6.927-940 1 n.2 

In [Hes.] Op. 

1 Gaisford 1 

In [Hes.] Scut. 

216 Gaisford 1 

In Hes. Th. 

20.26-32 Bekker 1f. 

In Lyc. 

831 Scheer 1 n.2 

1275 Scheer 1n.2 

Schol. Carm. II. 

2.465a, p. 208.8-9 Leone 1 n.2 
3.183a, p. 218.10-13 Leone 1 n.2 


Varro 

Ant. rer. div. fr.212 Cardauns 1 n.2 
Ling. 

8.23 1 

8.63 1n.2 

8.68 1 n.2 

9.11,2 

fr. 282 Funaioli 1 


Vibius Sequester 
1.117 1n.2 


Vita Aeschyli 

7 (T 1.25-26 Radt) 1 

9 (T 1.30-32 Radt) 1, 2 
14 (T 1.53-57 Radt) 1 


Zeno 
SVF 1.641 andn. 2 


Zenobius vulgatus 
6.50 Leutsch-Schneidewin 1 n.2 


[Zonaras] 

Lex. 

258.16 Tittmann 1 
608.14 1 

1213.11 1 
1214.11 1 
1252.81n.2 
1298.3 1 
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2 Merro 2008 (ed. of the scholia to the Rhesus); Cavarzeran 2016 (ed. of 
the scholia to Euripides’ Hippolytus), Xenis 2010a, 2010b and 2018 (edd. of 
the scholia to Sophocles’ Electra, Trachiniae and Oedipus at Colonus), 
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15 Cf. sch. A Il. 11.390a (= Su. K 2308), A Il. 14.16a, bT Il. 24.54c (these 
scholia, and all others discussed in this paper, have been attributed to 
Aristonicus), with Lehrs (1882, 117-18), Roemer (1924, 20, 23-4). 

16 Translations are mine, unless indicated otherwise. They regularly add in 
pointy brackets what the text of the scholion tacitly presupposes. 

17 Cf. sch. A Il. 4.343a (= Su. a 936), A Il. 11.532b, A Il. 15.252b. 

18 Matthaios 1999, 249-51, on his fr. 18. 

19 Dyck 1993, 774 n. 5. 

20 No fewer than approximately fifty Aristarchean notes treat metaphorical 
expressions, which is why no full list is given here: sch. A Il. 1.37e (+ test.), 
All. 1.51c, AJL 2.49b (+ test.), etc., also text (3). 


21 Cf. text (2). In this connection it is worth mentioning that, when 
explaining the workings of metaphor in chapter 21, Aristotle himself shows 
little interest in his first two categories. He thus (involuntarily?) paved the 
way for the view that they actually do not belong to the rubric ‘metaphor’ 
in the first place. Conversely, chapter 25 of the Poetics does suggest solving 
‘problems’ by means of metaphors from species to genus (1461a16-21). 

22 Incidentally, Aristarchus occasionally identifies other cases of 
synekdoche by means of the expression €k ToU mapemouevou (‘from what 
follows’: sch. A Il. 2.417a, 13.426a, 14.214a, 16.142a, 23.679a, also 
4.123a1), which likewise occurs in the papyrus treatise next to the term 
uetouota (col. 2, ll. 27-8). 

23 Modern scholars tend to attribute kw@ov in Il. 11.390 the sense ‘blunt’ 
(e.g. LfgrE s.v.). 

24 Sch. A Il. 8.513b (sim. Su. B 234), also sch. A Il. 14.439a, with Lehrs 
(1882, 59), van der Valk (1964, 96). 

25 Ap.S. 112.24, sch. A Il. 4.513a, 9.261b, 15.122a, 16.30b, 16.62a, 
19.67b, 23.543b, 24.395. 

26 évOa xk’ ETL pEifwv Te Kai ApyadEwTEepos GAAOG | wap ALoc 
AGavaTOLOL YOAOS Kal pfVvic ETON (IL 15.121-2, trans. Lattimore). 

27 Sim. sch. A Il. 16.30b (Wc iooduvapdv), also 16.62a (maparAANAws), 
23.543b. For the term iooSuvapéw cf. also sch. A Il. 1.244c, 2.8b, 5.194a, 
etc.; on maparAANAwS see below. Juxtaposition of synonymous words is 
also discussed in sch. A Il. 16.636a! (€§ émavaArnWews ... TO avTd, with 
two parallels: Od. 12.92, Il. 16.251). 

28 Cf. sch. A II. 9.261b, 19.67b, 24.395 (all with reference to Achilles), also 
16.30b (where AvTmeTarapBdavw is used instead of AvTippda). 

29 The present explanation allows me to solve the riddle that I previously 
felt unable to crack (Niinlist 2012, 206). 

30 Cf. sch. A Il. 21.172c, Su. K 2388. 

31 ... va un TL KaolyvATOLO ye motvN | Snpov AtLTOS En TH Kai Tic T 
evyeTal AvAp | yvwtov evi pEydpotg Apews AAKTiipa yevéoOat (Il. 
14.483-5, trans. Lattimore). 

32 On yvwtdc = ‘brother’ see also sch. A Il. 15.336, 17.35, with Lehrs 
(1882, 149). 

33 Contrast in meaning is expressed, for instance, by St\aoTéAAw: sch. A IL. 


4.140a, 4.540, 7.482a, 14.424a, etc. 

34 Lehrs’ analysis of the evidence is correct (1882, 132-3), but he fails to 
explain the peculiar meaning of dvTippdaca. 

35 Unsurprisingly, this use of Avtiuppd w is found outside of Aristarchus’ 
commentaries, for instance, in the exegetical scholia: bT Il. 13.477b ex., bT 
Il. 15.16b ex. (Erbse withdraws the cruces in the corrigenda), T Il. 16.61b ex. 
(on yOA0¢ and unviouds, following Aristarchus: sch. A Il. 16.62a). In some 
cases, e.g. sch. bT Il. 13.363c ex., the synonymous words are not in textual 
proximity. This probably means that dvtippd dw can also have the more 
general meaning ‘to express the same idea differently’, which in turn 
resembles the meaning ‘to translate’ (for which see LSJ s.v.). 

36 Sch. T Il. 15.122b ex.: maparAnrawc oi S5& yOAOG yevuKd@s (“in 
juxtaposition; others <take> ‘anger’ as the genus”, Wilamowitz 
supplements, pfjvtc eiéuki@c, “‘wrath’ as the species”). 
37 Cf. e.g. Bachmann (1904, 19), Erbse (1960, 321), Matthaios (1999, 
250), Niinlist (2012, 206). 

38 Ti o€ yp TadTa A€yeo8aL; | ei yap VOV mapa vvol AEyOiLEba wAVTEC 
Gptotot ... (il. 13.275-6). The translation of line 276 follows Aristarchus’ 
interpretation (‘to be counted’), whereas modern scholarship favours the 
meaning ‘to assemble’ or ‘to be selected’ (LfgrE s.v.). The meaning ‘to 
assemble’ is not unknown to Aristarchus (sch. A Il. 2.435a!). 

39 Virtually the same argument is made in sch. Od. 4.451d Ariston. (p. 48- 
9 Carnuth). Cf. also sch. A Il. 15.437-8 on the difference (Sta@opd) 
between two pronouns in juxtaposition. Erbse (1960, 321 with n. 2) 
recognises that text (8) is different, but curiously writes that maparA.rAws 
can designate both synonymy and homonymy, as if the two were the same. 
Incidentally, text (8) is perhaps better seen as discussing polysemy. 

40 Similarly, in sch. A Il. 5.194a Zenodotus takes exception to a pair of 
synonyms in juxtaposition, which is again defended by Aristarchus. 

41 The point that yut (yi) is not generic occurs elsewhere (sch. A IL. 
6.464b, 23.256, sch. Od. 3.258f, with Lehrs 1882, 102, Severyns 1928, 
223), though without contrasting it with epithets that are in fact generic as 
in text (10). On Aristarchus’ treatment of generic epithets see Niinlist 
(2009, 300-1, with lit.). 

42 Sch. A Il. 10.226 (= Glossographers fr. 7a Dyck) demonstrates that 


Aristarchus had a clear view of whether or not a word is attested in Homer. 
43 For the adjective pepéoBtoc see also h.Cer. 450, 451, 469, hh 30.9. The 
noun-epithet formula yaia péA.atva is common (Il. 2.699 etc.). 

44 Cf. Niinlist (2015, esp. 391-3 for the fifteen examples). 

45 The locus classicus is Pfeiffer’s assertion that Aristotle codified the view 
that only the Iliad and the Odyssey are by Homer (Pfeiffer 1968, 73-4). 
Pfeiffer himself admits, however, that Aristotle considered the Margites to 
be genuine too (Po. 1448b30). What is more, it is clear neither what the 
evidence is for Pfeiffer’s claim that Zenodotus followed Aristotle in holding 
Iliad and Odyssey alone to be genuine (1968, 117, 204-5) nor why this 
‘codification’ should automatically and universally be shared by all the 
Alexandrians, since they disagree on so many other questions. 

46 Wiinsch (1914, 152). 

47 FGrHist 244 F 281 = sch. Ge Il. 21.319d ex., cf. test. 16 Allen/Halliday/ 
Sikes. 

48 To my knowledge, sch. A Il. 7.475a is the only Aristarchean fragment 
that touches upon the question of works that have falsely been attributed to 
Homer (Ta éxtBEBANKOTA Oppw). No details are given. 

49 Incidentally, Apollodorus of Athens (cf. n. 33) refers to pepéoBtoc for 
the same reason (parasitic sigma). In light of text (11) it seems likely that 
he is following his teacher Aristarchus. @epéoBlocg receives the same 
explanation in “Tryphon’ Pass. 1.18, 2.16 Schneider (under the rubric 
TapEURTwWotc), Hdn. 2.292.11 Lentz (= EM 790.40), Ep.Hom. € 98 Dyck. 
50 A second example is something of a long shot. Sch. A Il. 22.494a 
mentions that the noun KOTUAN is a type of cup and has a masculine 
equivalent, KOTUAOc. That form is actually not found in Homer (which is 
why Friedlander athetised the relevant section of the scholion, in turn 
defended by van der Valk 1963, 587-8) and poorly attested in general (all 
quoted by Athenaeus: Alcaeus fr. 417 Voigt, Ion of Chios 19 F 51 Snell, 
Aristophanes fr. 68.2 K-A, Hermippus fr. 29 K-A, Plato Com. fr. 46.9, 48 
K-A, Eubulus fr. 71 K-A, Polemon fr. 88 Preller, and, postdating 
Aristarchus, Diodorus Gloss. ital. 128 K-A, Pamphilus fr. XVII Schmidt). It is 
striking, but perhaps no more, that one of the rare attestations of KOTUAOG 
comes from an Homeric Epigram (14.3). 


51 Cf. sch. T Il. 22.480a2, sch. Od. 4.442c, 4.709b1 (all attributed to 
Aristonicus). 

52 In this he is followed by Lesbonax fr. 2 Blank, who equally considers 
Oepudc aT Homeric. For Kayser (1861, 354) the thought that 
Aristarchus might quote the Hymns or Hesiod was so unbearable that he 
concluded Aristarchus must have read Ogepudc¢ avTUN in Od. 12.369 
(rejected by Ludwich in his edition). 

53 Further research may well produce more examples such as text (10), 
whose connection with the Homeric Hymns is not identified in Erbse’s 
edition. Incidentally, an exegetical scholion (sch. bT Il. 1.477b ex.) is 
referring to hh 28.4. 

54 The scholion is quoted below, p. 29. The grammatical problem attested 
in this testimony and the ancient explanations are also discussed below, p. 
28-31 and 44-45. 

55 The testimony is cited verbatim below, p. 31. See the discussion below, 
p. 31-33 and 43-44. 

56 See Strecker 1884, 34. For Eratosthenes’ writing Ilepi tic apxyaiac 
K@uWSiac and for its title and contents as well as for the sources of the 
extant fragments, see Strecker 1884, 12-22, Nesselrath 1990, 176-180, 
Bagordo 1998, 37-40 and Geus 2002, 291-301; cf. Knaack 1907, 383-384, 
Pfeiffer 1978, 200-203, Tosi 1994, 167-171 and Matthaios 2011, 56-57. 

57 The first scholar to doubt Strecker’s adscription of Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 
to Eratosthenes’ work On the Old comedy was Knaack 1907, 384. 
Concerning the provenance of Schol. Hom. Il. 10.364b, however, Knaack 
followed Strecker’s attribution of the scholion to the specific Eratosthenic 
writing. Conversely Pfeiffer 1978, 202 expressed some reservations on 
Strecker’s adscription of Schol. Hom. Il. 10.364b to Eratosthenes’ work On 
the Old Comedy, but he left Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 unmentioned. Tosi 1994, 
171, took both quotations into consideration and thought that Eratosthenes’ 
views documented in both scholia probably derived from ,,un oVyypauua di 
Eratostene sull’uso omerico del duale”. Based on the evidence of a 
previously unknown work of Eratosthenes with the title Eig tov €v Ti 
TA[taét attested in P.Turner 39 (1. 2), Geus 2002, 303 n. 105 thought that 
the subject of this Eratosthenic work could have been the investigation of 
the Homeric use of dual; according to Geus’ view, both fragments could 


derive from this specific treatise of Eratosthenes; see also Geus 2002, 302 n. 
104. On Geus’ views, however, concerning the existence of an Eratosthenic 
treatise exclusively dealing with the dual, and on the possible contents of 
the Eratosthenic work known through P.Turner 39, see Matthaios 2011, 57 
n. 12. It is also worth noting that Bagordo 1998, 127-136, esp. 135, in his 
edition and enumeration of Eratosthenes’ fragments deriving from the work 
On the Old comedy leaves Strecker’s fr. 35 unmentioned. 

58 Callanan 1987, 53-54 explicitly counted on the theoretical connection 
of both Eratosthenic fragments to each other. See also Bagordo 2016, 87- 
88. In direct relation to Eratosthenes’ views documented in both Iliadic 
scholia, the apparatus testimoniorum of both passages Erbse 1969-88, III 79 
(ad Schol Hom. Il. 10.364b) and V 572 (ad Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282) make 
reference to one another, thus indicating that the principle underlying 
Eratosthenes’ explanation of the Homeric use of dual in these two Iliadic 
cases was the same. 

59 An exhaustive discussion of the issue is provided in my forthcoming 
edition of Eratosthenes’ fragments deriving from the treatise Grammatika. 
On this writing of the Cyrenaic scholar, see below, p. 28 with n. 9. 

60 On the explanation of 5twKetov in EM 280.28 s.v., see below, p. 30-31 
with n. 22. 

61 The testimony from EM 280.28 s.v. 5uwwKetov appears in Strecker’s 
collection (1884, 34, ad fr. 35) together with Schol. Hom. Il. 24.282 as a 
further comparandum to the Eratosthenic fragment, i.e., according to 
Strecker’s reconstruction, to Schol. Hom. Il. 10.364b. 

62 Both title and extent of Eratosthenes’ Grammatika are attested in Clem. 
Al. Strom. 1.16.79.3 (FGrH 241 T 8). On the character and the contents of 
the Eratosthenic treatise, see Knaack 1907, 384-385, Pfeiffer 1978, 203, 
Geus 2002, 304-305 and Matthaios 2011, 57-67. 

63 On the ‘analogy vs. anomaly controversy’, the evidence related to it and 
the research views on its existence and meaning, see below, p. 33-42 with 
reference to relevant bibliography, especially in n. 34. 

64 For Eratosthenes’ philological activity, see Geus 2002, 26-30, Montana 
2015, 111-118; cf. Matthaios 2014, 528-529 and Matthaios 2011, 56 with 
further bibliography. 

65 On the evidence of the Homeric manuscripts on this verb form, see the 


apparatus of West 1998-2000, II 19 (ad Jl. 13.346). Current research 
mostly accepts the form éteUyeToV as correct; see Chantraine 1986-88, I 
474, Erbse 1969-88, III 465 (ad Schol. Hom. Il. 13.346b) and Janko 1992, 
91 (ad Il. 13.346-8). 

66 On Aristarchus’ views on the dual form of this kind, see Schol. Hom. II. 
10.364b, which is discussed immediately below, as well as Schol. Hom. II. 
13.346b (on TetevxeTOV according to the Aristarchean reading) and Schol. 
Hom. Il. 18.583a (on Aa@vooETov); on the last form, see also the second 
part of Schol. Hom. Il. 18.583b deriving from Aristonicus. The Homeric 
scholia on TeteVyaTOV/TETEVYETOV/ETEVYETOV (Il. 13.346) and on 
Aa@vooetov (Il. 18.583) are verbatim cited and discussed below, n. 18 and 
19. 

67 On the Homeric use of the dual forms in -tov for the third person dual 
in historical tenses, see Wackernagel 1916, 54 n. 4, Meister 1921, 35-36 
with n. 1, Chantraine 1986-88, I 95 and 474 and Schwyzer 1939, I 666— 
667. 

68 The scholion is quoted according to my forthcoming edition of 
Eratosthenes’ fragments (see above, n. 6). 

69 On Aristarchus’ explanatory principle based on the assumption of a 
tense commutation, see Matthaios 1999, 331-340. 

70 On the echo the Aristarchean explanation found in contemporary 
research, see below, p. 45. 

71 See Schol. Hom. Il. (A) 13.346b (Ariston.). {dvépdotv fpweoot} 
TETEVYETOV: OTL AVTL TOU (...) TEVXYOVOL YpOVvOG SE HAAaKTaL ~oTLV yAp 
avti Tob étevyov, wo éxi Tod «i Keds HE Aaywov enelyeTtov» CI. 
10.361) avti tot fsetyov; Schol. Hom. Il. (A) 18.583a (Ariston.). 
AAPVOCETOV: OTL YPOVOG HAAaKTal TO yAp AAPVGGETOV AAMUVODOUOLY, 
wapelANnTal GUOLOV TH KAQOU AnoTHHEavte SWKETOV» (IL. 10.364). 

72 See Schol. Hom. Il. (Ti!) 13.346c (ex.): (tetebyatov:) Sta (TO) LETPOV 
avtt Tob étetevyatnv; Schol. Hom. Il. (bT) 18.583b (ex. | Ariston.). 
Aapvooetov: &Set Sta TOO ny. | fH Eveotws EoTv AVTL MapwWYNKOTOS. (...). 
The last scholion attests side by side both explanatory principles, the 
Eratosthenic one and that of Aristarchus. 

73 A similar case, in which exegetical commentaries apparently rely on 
Pergamenian views, is represented by the explanation of émetta in Il. 9.169 


as a particle meaning 61. According to Schol. Hom. Il. 9.169a this 
explanation goes explicitly back to Crates (fr. 9 Broggiato); on this scholion 
and on Crates’ explanation, see below, p. 32-33. Crates’ interpretation is 
recorded in a series of exegetical scholia of the bT class to all those Iliadic 
occurences of ém€tta with the meaning of the particle 54; for the relevant 
material, see the testimonies collected in the apparatuses of Aristarchus fr. 
155 Matthaios (ad |. 6 [1999, 155]) and of Crates fr. 9 Broggiato (ad 1. 12 
[2001 (2006) 19]). On these testimonies and their provenance, see 
Matthaios 1999, 539-540. 

74 See D ad Hom. Il. 10.364: AXaod anotungavte SiwKETov: (...). Toia S€ 
Pruata got napa TH LOUNTA TO TOU napwWYNLEVOU SviKOv TpiTOV Eic - 
ov Afjyov éxovTa mapardyws, TOUTO Kal (TO «dvdpdotv pwWEoOL 
TETEVXATOV» (Il. 13.346) Kai TO) (add. Lascaris) «éyKata Kai péAX.av aipa 
Aagpvooetov»y (Il. 18.583). ovK géoTlv pEVTOL GvTiKpuUS (ATTLKOUS Q, 
atTIKiS Lascaris) SviKijg onpactac Avabewpnot ydp Exel TANOvVTLKHV 
MOPATATIKHV. TO yap ‘SuwKEeToV’ aAvTti TOU sdSimKOV kKeital, kai TO 
KAVSpAOLV NpWEGOL TETEVYATOV (-ETOV ZA)» (Il. 13.346) avti Tod 
étevyovV, Kal TO «Aa@pUvovETOV» (Il. 18.583) avti ToD EAG@UOOOV; Ep. 
Hom. t 55 (({Hdn.] Ep.). tetevyatov (Il. 13.346): Téooapa onpeloovtat 
ap’ ‘Opypw pn PvAdtavta THv THV mpOCWIWV AVAaAOYlAV: KTA. 

75 See Apollonius Dyscolus, Pron. 110.2: 00 miaviv anoAoyiav TIE 
@aoly, WC EV PHLAOL napaAAay mPOGWRMV: KSLWKETOV (Il. 10.364) yap 
avtt TOD StwkEeTHV: Kal Ev Ovdpaotv: HEéALos (IL. 3.277) yap avti TOD HAE: 
Kal €v €yKAioeot S€yeo8at (Il. 1.20) avti tod Séye00e: OUTW Kai EV 
MPOGWHOLG AVTWVULLLAV». pEvEt yap 1} avT maparoyla. mpdc oic Kai & 
mapatibevTal, E8lWa SLAAEKTWV; EM 280.28 s.v. SLWKETOV: OTL OL ATTLKOL 
Kal €v TOG TpITOLG NpOOWROLG TOV SULKHV (THV TApATATIKOV coni. 
Gaisford) Ttoic SeuTEpolg ypWvTal, Wo Aploto@avns (fr. 603 Kassel/ 
Austin): «KaTavTLBOAETTOV AVTOV UmOmENTWKOTES. / EKualvETOV TOV 
MATEpAa TOG OpxHuaow. TOLadTa Kal TA mapa TH WOUNTH «SLWKETOV 
éuuevec aiet» (Il. 10.364): (...) obK HSbvatToO ydp eivat ‘StoKéthVv’. On the 
testimony of EM, the quotation from Aristophanes and the relevance of the 
latter to the dual problem, see Bagordo 2016, 87-89. 

76 See D ad Hom. Il. 10.364; Apollonius Dyscolus, Pron. 110.6—7; cf. Ep. 
Hom. T 55 — the testimonies are quoted in n. 21 and 22. 


77 On the meaning of the expression, see Callanan 1987, 54; cf. Broggiato 
1998, 137 and 2001 [2006] 152. 

78 See Potscher 1993 and Hainsworth 1993, 81-82 (ad Il. 9.168-9) and 
85-87 (ad Il. 9.182) with a summary of the research arguments on this 
issue. On Aristarchus’ and Crates’ views, see Matthaios 1999, 378-382 and 
Broggiato 2001 [2006], 151-153 and 199-200 with further bibliography. 
The ancient explanations on embassies in Homer and on the number of 
their members are discussed by Schmidt 1976, 249-250. 

79 See Broggiato 2001 [2006], 152. 

80 Crates’ explanation is recorded in several exegetical scholia of the bT 
class to the Homeric occurences of émetta, in which it is held as a particle 
meaning 6; on the relevant material, see above, n. 20. 

81 Cf. Matthaios 1999, 539-540. 

82 See below, p. 36-37. 

83 On Dionysius Thrax and his philological-grammatical treatise and on the 
authenticity issue of the Téyvy ypappyatikn transmitted under his name, 
see Matthaios 2014, 543-545 and Montana 2015, 159-161 with further 
bibliography. 

84 Dion. Thrax Ars. 5.2-6.3: Tpapuatiky eotiv eunetlpia TOV swapa 
MO|Taig TE Kal ovyypagEtotw Ws éxl TO TOAD AEyOHEVMWV. MéEpn SE 
avTiis EoTtlv && mpATOV Avayv@ots EVTPLBIS KaTA mpOOWSiaV, SEUTEPOV 
eénynolg Kata TOvS EvUNdPYOVTAG MOLNTLKOUG TpOmOUG, TpiTOV 
yAMOOMV TE Kal toTOPLOV mpOYElpOS AnOS00lc, TETAPTOV ETLLOAOY IAG 
EUPEOLC, MELTTOV AVaAOyias EKAOYLOLOG, EKTOV Kpiols TOLNLATwV, 6 4 
KOAALOTOV EOTL HAVTWV THY EV TH TExVN. Dionysius’ ‘grammar’ definition 
and the six parts. The philological discipline consists of, are attested in 
Sext. Emp. Math. 1.57 and 1.250-251. On the fifth part of ‘grammar’ in 
Dionysius’ system, see Lallot 1998, 80-81, Blank 2000, 410-411 and 
Wouters/Swiggers 2015, 527-528. 

85 A selection of some representative Homeric scholia on the analogical 
procedure of the Alexandrian scholars is presented by Siebenborn 1976, 
71-72 and 81-83. The material deriving from Aristophanes of Byzantium is 
fully analysed by Callanan 1987, 107-122. On Aristarchus, see Ribbach 
1883; cf. Matthaios 1999, 28-30. See also Pagani 2011, 40-41 and 49-52 
and 2015, 806-812. 


86 See Siebenborn 1976, 56-84; cf. Sluiter 1990, 56-59 and 2011, 296- 
303, Ax 2000, 109-114, Garcea 2012, 15-18 and Pagani 2015, 832-839 
with further bibliography; see also Duso 2017, 49-50. 

87 On the quarrel between Alexandrian and Pergamene scholarship on the 
validity and the legitimation of the principles of ‘analogy’ and ‘anomaly’ in 
linguistic analysis, see Siebenborn 1976, 97-104, Ax 2000, 109-114, 
Broggiato 2001 [2006], xxxviii-xli, Matthaios 2014, 540-541, Montana 
2015, 150 and Pagani 2015, 838-839 with further bibliography; cf. Duso 
2017, 52-55. 

88 On Fehling’s and Blank’s views, see below, p. 40-42. 

89 On this issue, see Matthaios 2012, 256-263 with further bibliography. 
90 See Gell. NA 2.25.1: in Latino sermone, sicut in Graeco, alii avaXoyiav 
sequendam putaverunt, alii Avopariav. avaroyia est similium similis 
declinatio, quam quidam Latine ‘proportionem’ vocant. Avo@paria est 
inaequalitas declinationum consuetudinem sequens. duo autem  Graeci 
grammatici illustres Aristarchus et Crates (fr. 105 Broggiato) summa ope, ille 
avanroyiav, hic Avopariav defensitavit. M. Varronis liber <ad> Ciceronem 
de lingua Latina octavus nullam esse observationem similium docet inque 
omnibus paene verbis consuetudinem dominari ostendit. See Fehling 1956, 
223-224 and 266 and Broggiato 2001 [2006], 267. 

91 On Sextus and Varro and their possible sources, see Siebenborn 1976, 
106-107 and Blank 1998, xxxix—xl; cf. Pagani 2015, 838. See also Garcea 
2012, 108 and Duso 2017, 53-54. 

92 On this Varronian passage, see the commentary of Dahlmann 1940, 87- 
90; cf. Dahlmann 1932, 70-75 and Ax 2000, 109. 

93 On this passage, see Dahlmann 1932, 76-77, Ax 2000, 109-110, 
Broggiato 2001 [2006], 266-267, Calboli 2011, 318-320 and Pagani 2015, 
812-813 and 838-839 with further bibliography. See now the commentary 
of Duso 2017, 139-143 on this Varronian testimony. 

94 See Apollonius Dyscolus, Coni. 215.18-216.2: mapév TO pdyouat 
waOnttkov, Kal SiAOV OTL TH TUNW THIS @wviic ei yop Axd TOU 
SnAovupEVov, SijAoV OTL EvepyntiKOv. GAAG uv Kai TO smatdiov 
ovdSeTEpov Sia TOV TUMOV, Emel AUPOTEpdv EoTL SLA TO SNAOUVLEVOV: 
TOAPATWELEVOS yOUV TLC ApoEVLKOV kal OnAUKOV, Eizol Gv “rapaTibeuat 
OOl Talsia”. GAA Kal TO Of|Pat AANSvLVTLKOV, Kal pia 1 UmOKEWEeVN 


TOALC. OTL Kal Ex’ GAAWV TAELOVWV TO TOLOUTOV mapabéo#al. 

95 See Sext. Emp. Math. 1.154: ta 8€ avta TadtTa pETaKTEOV Kal ext TA 
évukad Kal aAnOuvtTiKad THV OvondTwV. APijval yap AgyovTat 
TANOVVTUKOS 1 pla wOAIG Kal TAatatal, kai mdAtv ONnBn EviKHs Kat 
OfBat mANnOvvtiK@s, Kai Mouxkrvn Kal Mokijvat. pnenoetat 5é 
ENWWEAEOTEPOV smwEpl THG EV TOUTOLG Avwpariac mpoBatvovons TIS 
Cnthoews. On the passages from Apollonius and Sextus see Dahlmann 
1932, 52-55, Mette 1952, 11-12, Barwick 1957, 53-55, Siebenborn 1976, 
98-100 and Duso 2017, 52. On the term Gvwparia, see Blank 1998, 254. 
96 The summary of the arguments of both sides given here is based on the 
presentation of Ax 2000, 110-112; cf. Pagani 2015, 838-839. 

97 On the conditions for the proper application of the analogical 
procedure, see Fehling 1956, 240-250, Siebenborn 1976, 72-84 and Pagani 
2015, 834-838. 

98 See Charisius, Gramm. I 17, 149.26-150.2 Barwick (unde Donatianus, 
GrLat IV 276.5-9): Huic (sc. analogiae) Aristophanes (fr. 375 Slater) quinque 
rationes dedit vel ut alii putant, sex: primo, ut eiusdem sint generis de quibus 
quaeritur, dein casus, tum exitus, quarto numeri syllabarum, item soni. sextum 
Aristarchus, discipulus eius, illud addidit ne umquam simplicia compositis 
aptemus. On this testimony, see Siebenborn 1976, 74 and Pagani 2015, 
834-835 with further bibliography. 

99 On Aristophanes, see Callanan 1987, 26-31 and 43-44; cf. Matthaios 
1999, 58 and 258 with n. 253 and Ax 2000, 116-127. On Aristarchus, see 
Matthaios 1999, 17 with n. 20 and 28-30. See also Pagani 2015, 806-812 
and Ax 2000, 128-129. 

100 See above, p. 33-34. 


101 The following survey of older research on the ‘analogy-anomaly 
controversy’ is based on Siebenborn 1976, 2-13. See also Duso 2017, 53- 
55. 

102 See Lersch 1838-41, I 4-10. 

103 See Siebenborn 1976, 4. 

104 See Steinthal 1890-91, II 354-361; cf. Siebenborn 1976, 4—5. 

105 See Dahlmann 1932, 52-87. On Dahlmann’s views, see Siebenborn 
1976, 8. 

106 These are the fragments 64a and 64e of Mette’s collection (1952). On 
Mette’s reconstruction of Crates’ theory see Mette 1952, 2-48; cf. 
Siebenborn 1976, 8-9. On the ‘idiosyncratic’ character of Mette’s collection 
of texts and testimonies related to Crates’ linguistic theories, see Pfeiffer 
1978, 292 n. 38, Broggiato 2001 [2006] xiii-xv and Calboli 2011, 317. 

107 See Siebenborn 1976, 7. On this model of the evolution of the 
Alexandrian grammar, see Pagani 2011, 28 with the references to further 
bibliography in n. 48. 

108 See Siebenborn 1976, 8. 

109 See Dahlmann’s conclusions (1932, 69): “hier (i.e. in Aristarchus’ and 
Crates’ use of the notions of analogy and anomaly) wird erortert, ob die 
Deklination der Worter auf bestimmten festen Regeln beruht, ob sie durch 
eine rationale Téyvn, eine ars (...) durchzufiihren ist, oder ob sie auf der 
communis consuetudo beruht, die nicht auf bestimmte kurze Vorschriften zu 
bringen ist, sondern nur durch die Ubung und Erfahrung, die tptBr| oder 
éusetpia, geschieht. Entschied man sich fiir die Téyvn, war man Analogist, 
sprach man sich fiir die Geltung des Sprachgebrauchs, der ovvnOela aus, 
befolgte man die Anomalie”. 

110 Dionysius’ Thrax definition is quoted above, n. 31; see also the passage 
from Sextus Empiricus cited immediately below, n. 58. 

111 See Sext. Emp. Math. 1.57: (...) Atovbotoc pév obv 6 OpGE év ToIC 
TlapayyéApaot pnot «ypayuatikh EoTlv Eumelpia we ext TO MAEloTOV THV 
rapa wOUTaic TE Kal oVyypa~Etol AEYOMEVWV» ... (1.60-61) EyKaAeT 5é 
avT®@ IItoAEpatoc 6 Meptratntikos OTL OOK Expfiv Eurelpiav eipnkevat 
THY YpapHaTiKHy (avTH LEV ydp fh eumelpia TpLBr Tic EoTL Kal EpyaTic 
atexvoc TE Kal GOOG, EV WIA wapatnproet Kai ovyyupvaoia Kelwevn, 
1) SE ypappatikh Téxvn KaGEoTHKEV), ... (1.72-74) AokANmadsns Toivuv 


HEUMETAL TOV Opika ALOVUOLOV EpmElpiav AEYOVTA TV ypaLWaTLKkhy, SU 
fv aitiav kai 6 IItoAguatocg épn, eyKaret S€ abTM Kai TO kaTA TO 
TAELOTOV EUTElLAV AVTHV Ano@atvetv. TOUTO HEV yap THAV OTOYAOTLKHV 
Kai THY Und THY TUXYNV TitTOVODV EoTi TEXVHV, WomEep KUBEPVNTLKAC 
Kal iatptkijs ypappatikn S& OUK EoTL OTOXYAOTLKT) AAA LOVOLKA] TE Kal 
PlrLCoO@IA TApAaNANOLOG. ... GOEV TO HEV AAAGEac TOU Gpov TOUTOU TO 8’ 
AVEAWV, OUTS ANOSISWOL THIS ypappaTiKiic THY Evvolav: «ypayLaTiKy 
€OTL TEXVN TOV napa wOUNTaic Kal ovyypapmEevol AEyOUEVWV». On the 
éunetpia-Téxvn opposition, see Matthaios 2012, 256-263 with further 
bibliography. On the attack of Ptolemy and Asclepiades against Dionysius 
Thrax, see Blank 1998, 130-137 and Pagani 201, 18-19. 

112 See Mette 1952, 44-48, 55 and 62-64. On Mette’s views see Broggiato 
2001 [2006], xxxiv-xxxviii, Pagani 2011, 29 and 2015, 812-813. 

113 See Mette 1952, 56. 

114 See below, p. 40-41 and 45 n. 86. 

115 On Fehling’ basic arguments, see Siebenborn 1976, 9-13 and 68-70; 
cf. Ax 2000, 130, Broggiato 2001 [2006], xxxix, Pagani 2011, 30 and 
Calboli 2011, 322-325. A reconsideration of the principle disputare in 
utramque partem adapted by Varro for the structure of his De lingua Latina 
and its relevance to the deficiencies of the Varronian presentation is 
provided by Ax 2000, 140-163. On the question of Varro’s reliability and 
the views of current research on this matter, see the bibliography cited in 
Pagani 2015, 839 n. 232. 

116 On Di Benedetto’s arguments, see Siebenborn 1976, 69-70, Pagani 
2010 and 2011, 30-37. See also the bibliography cited above, n. 30. 

117 See Siebenborn 1976, 63-84 and 119-139. On Siebenborn’s views, see 
Broggiato 2001 [2006], xl, Pagani 2011, 38-39 and 2015, 838 with n. 227. 
118 See above, p. 39 with n. 58. 

119 On this point, see Siebenborn 1976, 129-132. 

120 See e.g. Fehling 1979, 489; cf. Ax 2000, 130-131, Matthaios 1999, 28- 
32. On the research views after Siebenborn’s study, see Pagani 2011, 40- 
62. 

121 See Blank 1982, 1-5, 1994, 1998, xxxiv—xl and 2005. 

122 For the starting point of Blank’s argumentation see Blank 2005, 212: 
“(...) Varro’s account of a quarrel should be interpreted in the same light as 


that of Sextus, as a struggle over the technicity of grammar, including the 
epistemological status of its rules and its usefulness for life. The analogist 
side was technical and rationalist, maintaining that language was a 
rationally ordered system which could be described and understood 
through precise rules allowing the solution of questions which might arise 
in the course of reading, writing and interpreting. The empiricist side 
argued that no complex expertise of grammar could exist, that the rules of 
technical grammar were incoherent, and that all one needed was the ability 
to observe common usage and model one’s own linguistic practice on that. 
While there were clearly disagreements among grammarians over the way 
in which grammatical rules and criteria should be applied, the empiricists 
were evidently not grammarians, but rather included Epicureans, 
Pyrrhonian sceptics, and (probably) Academics”. 

123 See especially Varro, Lingua 8.63 and 8.68, where Aristarchus and 
Crates are presented in contrast to each other. On these passages, see Blank 
1998, xxxvii and 2005, 225-236. 

124 See e.g. Blank 1982, 4. 

125 On this point and on the passage cited, see Blank 1998, xxxviii-xxxix. 
126 See Blank 2005, 238: “Crates was an advocate of grammatical science 
and thus miles away from the anti-analogist advocate of LL 8”. 

127 See Broggiato 2001 [2006], xxxviii-xxxix, Pagani 2014, 362 as well as 
Pagani 2015, 813 and 839; cf. Montana 2015, 150. Ax 2006, 327-328 
criticised Blank’s views (2005); cf. Matthaios 2014, 541, who also 
expressed reservations against Blank’s position. 

128 On this Varronian testimony, see above, p. 36-37. 

129 See Siebenborn 1976, 83: “Die Analogie ist (...) ErschlieSungsmethode 
zur Eruierung des Unbekannten und wird als solche in der Diorthose und in 
der Lehre vom Hellenismos benutzt”. Cf. Sluiter 1990, 56-57 and 2011, 
296: “(...), analogy has a heuristic function, and it is invoked to solve a 
practical problem”. 

130 According to Strabo (1.2.2, C. 15) Eratosthenes came in contact with 
Stoic philosophy through Zeno and Ariston of Chios; see Geus 2002, 20-25. 
He might have known also Cleanthes and Chrysippus during his stay in 
Athens; on this point, see Geus 2002, 72-73. 

131 See above, p. 32-33. 


132 Broggiato 1998, 141-142 rightly postulated that Crates’ interpretation, 
as reported in Schol. Hom. Il. 9.169a and in connection with his views on 
the Homeric use of dual, presupposed the Aristarchean explanation. On the 
‘interchange’ between Alexandrian and Pergamene scholarship, see also 
Broggiato 2001 [2006], xix and 153. 

133 If there were no direct link between Eratosthenes and Crates 
concerning their views on the reference object of a dual form and its use 
instead of plural, it would be difficult to explain why Zenodotus, who was 
also severely criticized by Aristarchus because of the same view, does not 
appear in the so-called ‘Siinderkatalog’ reported by Aristonicus in Schol. 
Hom. Il. 24.282. On Zenodotus’ Homeric readings of dual verb forms in the 
sense of plural, see Matthaios 1999, 378 with n. 392. The expression 
‘Stinderkatalog’ goes back to Callanan 1987, 54. Furthermore, the view that 
Crates could have followed Eratosthenes (as he apparently has done with 
Zenodotus, according to Broggiato 1998, 140 and 142) can be supported by 
the fact that the Pergamene scholar seemed to be aware of Eratosthenes’ 
views, at least of those concerning the irregular dual form 8twxetov in IL. 
10.364, as can be assumed on the basis of the exegetical scholia of the bT 
class on the other two dual forms of this kind; on these scholia and their 
possible provenance, see above, p. 29-30. In my view, in the rough scheme 
of the foundation of the analogy-anomaly controversy drawn by Dahlmann 
1932, 70, Eratosthenes should be added between Chrysippus and Crates 
and also before Aristophanes of Byzantium. 

134 See above, p. 28-30. 

135 On the analogical proportions, see Siebenborn 1976, 56-62 and Ax 
2000, 110-111. 

136 This is the solution proposed by Siebenborn 1976, 100-104 on the 
basis of the insights gained by previous research (e.g. of Barwick, 
Dahlmann and Mette) concerning the development process of ancient 
grammar. Alexandrian grammar, however, was during the lifetime of 
Aristarchus neither prominently nor exclusively influenced by the Stoics 
and their téyvn xepl mwvijc. On this crucial point against Siebenborn’s 
proposal, see Matthaios 1999, 623-625 and 2002, 188-191; cf. Pagani 
2011, 60-62. 

137 On the assumption of ancient grammarians that dual forms in -tov for 


the third person of historical tenses present a case of mapaAoyia, see 
above, p. 31 with n. 23. For contemporary views on these dual forms, see 
the bibliography cited in n. 14. 

138 On the use of dualis pro plurali in post-Homeric and also in Hellenistic 
poetry, see Broggiato 2001 [2006], 151 and the references given in n. 66. 
On the post-Homeric use of the ending -tov for the third person dual in the 
historical tenses, see Schwyzer 1939, I 667. Also the ending -tnv for the 
second person dual of the historical tenses, which is in several cases 
preserved by Zenodotus (see Aristarchus fr. 86 Matthaios and the 
testimonies collected in the apparatus of this fragment; on the specific dual 
readings of Zenodotus, see Matthaios 1999, 389 with reference to further 
bibliography), is attested in post-Homeric poetry and prose; see Schwyzer 
1939, I 667. 

139 See Siebenborn 1976, 104 and 129-132. This idea is by no means in 
contradiction with Crates’ claim that grammar belongs to the logical 
sciences, as Blank 2005, 216-217 and 221-222, thought. Siebenborn 1976, 
130-131 expresses himself very aptly on this issue: “Ebensowenig (...) la&t 
sich in den Zeugnissen iiber die Sprachtheorie des Krates eine Beeinflussung 
durch empirisch-skeptische Gedanken annehmen. Vielmehr kann man 
ovuvijbeta und dvapadria, die Zentralbegriffe der krateteischen Lehre vom 
Hellenismos, unmittelbar auf die stoische Sprachphilosophie zuriickfithren: 
Wie die Stoiker ist auch Krates davon iiberzeugt, daf&§ man die gegenwartige 
ovvnjeeta nicht mithilfe des Adyoc¢ durch Ausmerzung der onpaivov- 
onuatvouevov-Diskrepanzen zum Richtigen hin verandern diirfte. (...) Eine 
Veranderung und Verbesserung dieses Zustandes mithilfe der Analogie 
wiirde hier nur zu Unverstandlichkeiten fiihren und ware unniitz”. 

140 Sluiter 2011, 295-296, rightly points out that analogy was not only a 
heuristic tool, but also a “state” (“[the] state of language in which a form is 
found to be in a rational order”) and a “process” (“[...] a language- 
immanent feature. This active force within language itself will [...] exercise 
a normalizing influence that will make language increasingly regular”). On 
the concept of analogy see also Duso 2017, 45-51. 

141 See Siebenborn 1976, 83-84 and 105-115; cf. Garcea 2012, 15-18 and 
103-109. 

142 Richter 1868, 15-29, see eg. v. 1: Pryvtot: Aisupos TO x, STL OVX 


eUpntat map’ ovdevi; v. 8: ouvdikwv: TO x, Emel ATTLKN FH AESLC, KOULKN 
500. On Richter see Holtermann 2004. 

143 Schrader 1864, 16-41. 

144 Heph. epi onpeiwv, p. 73 Consbr.: Ta onpeta TA napa Toic roujTAIc 
GAAWS map GAAOLS KElTal. 

145 McNamee 1992. Montanari 1997, 274-81. 

146 Turner 2002, 132-37. 

147 McNamee 1981, 246 (no. 360), 1. 431. The missing noun should 
probably be understood as UstopvALaoL. 

148 Fowler 1979, 28. 

149 Fowler 1979, 25. But the sign might in fact be a diple. 

150 Lundon 2002. See also Turner 1987, no. 58. 


151 Gudeman 1922, 1924-25. The text of Anecd. Parisinum, p. 281.17-18 
Nauck “chi et ro. haec sola vix ad voluntatem uniuscuiusque ad aliquid 
adnotandum ponitur” is clearly related with Isid. Orig. 1.21.22 
“C<h>risimon. Haec sola ex voluntate uniuscuiusque ad aliquid notandum 
ponitur”: it is hard to detect here a clear reference to the y sign. 

152 Schrader 1864, 17; Turner 1987, 17; McNamee 1992, 20. 

153 Turner 1987, no. 27. 

154 See the examples given by Stein 2007, 142-43. 

155 Lundon 2001 calls it a compilation of excerpts from Aristarchus’ 
commentaries. Montanari 2015, 657, while acknowledging its Aristarchean 
provenance, would rather not see it as a hypomnema in its own right. 

156 Schironi 2012, 96. 

157 Collected by Nauck 1867, 271-77. 

158 E.g. Dubischar 2015, 551-554. 

159 “For the first time an editor had provided the serious reader and 
scholar with an opportunity of appraising his critical judgment” (Pfeiffer 
1968, 115). 

160 The Anecd. Romanum says that this sign refers to “many types of 
philological questions beyond those already mentioned” (p. 55.29-30 
Montanari = p. 272.13-14 Nauck: SnAot S€ kai aVTO MOAAAG CnTHoELC 
mpO¢ Taig mpOelpnuevatc). On Aristophanes’ critical signs, see Montana 
2015, 119; Schironi 2012, 89; Slater 1986, 210; Nauck 1848, 15-18. 

161 See Pfeiffer 1968, 218. The diple occurring in PIlias 12 (dated between 
280 and 240 BCE: see S. West 1967, 138) was probably added by a later 
hand (Montanari 2015, 644—46). 

162 See Ludwich 1884-85, I.20-22. A slightly different view on the value 
of the diple periestigmene is offered by van Thiel 2014, 1.29. 

163 Diog. Laert. 3.65-66: AapBdvetal moc TAG A€EELG Kai TA OYHPATA 
Kal 6A@s¢ TV TAatwvixny ovviselay, ... XT mEPLEOTLYHEVOV mpOG TAG 
EKAOYOG Kai KaAALypagiac... See Pernigotti 2004, 328. 

164 Turner 2002, 136. See also Stein 2007, 140-41. 

165 White 1914, 344 (ad indicem). 

166 Eust. in Od. 1921.55 (on Od. 22.144): onugiwoat S& Kai OTL TO rept 
TOV SWSEKA OCAkEWV Kai TO E*EsriG Apiotapyos ABETHoas KEyxiak~EV, 
aSUvatTov eivat cinWv Tooadta Baotdoat GvOpwsov. See on this Ludwich 


1884-85, 1.625 and 629, who believes that this definition (just as the 
reference to the Kepatvviov in schol. Od. 18.282) goes back to the 
“Erfindung eines ungenau excerpirenden Scholiasten”. 

167 See Dindorf 1855, 318 (where the second half of the scholium is 
omitted: on Dindorf’s edition and its debt to Richard Porson’s excerpts from 
ms. H = Harl. 5674, see Pontani 2005, 529-31) and Ludwich 1887, a 
K6nigsberg Programm that has escaped the notice of everyone except 
Helmut van Thiel, from whom the indication in Stein 2007, 140-41 - 
arguably the best existing companion to ancient critical signs, alas 
unknown to e.g. Schironi 2012 - probably depends. The text here given is 
from Pontani 2015, 214. 

168 See e.g. the aforementioned schol. Od. 3.71a Kai OBeAioKouc Toic 
doteploKolc mapatiOnotv and 18.282 80 Kai KEepavvlov mapeOnKEev 
AploTO@avns. 

169 McNamee 1992, 20 note 64 lists the occurrences of TO % mp0G = 
‘about’ (see also White 1914, 344), but one might just recall expressions 
such as mp0 ZnvosoTOV (uETa)ypa@ovtTa in schol. A Il. 7.390, 9.616b and 
elsewhere. 

170 van Thiel 2014, IV.40. 

171 West 2001, 60. 

172 See Montana 2008 and most recently Montana 2015, 128, who implies 
this might have some bearing on our idea of the Vier-Mdnner-Kommentar for 
the Odyssey. 

173 See Pfeiffer 1968, 115 on Zenodotus, and 212 on Aristophanes. This 
view is shared by everyone down to Stein 2007, 134-35, Schironi 2012, 
91-92 and Montana 2015, 122. Dubischar 2015, 556 insists on the 
conceptual leap forward represented by the acquisition of a generic sign 
such as the diple. 

174 West 2001, 59. 

175 See above all Gudeman 1922, 1925, and below. 

176 Fowler 1979, 28, who also discusses the strange coexistence of yt and 
diple (see also McNamee 1992, 22-23). 

177 Slater 1986, 205-210. 

178 See e.g. schol. Ar. av. 1403; Athen. 11.495c; Ar. test. 113 K.-A.; White 
1914, xvii; Slater 1985, 207. 


179 Montana 2015, 126-27. But e.g. Lowe 2013, 354 still clings to the 
traditional identification of this Euphronios with the Pleiad poet, and finds 
a cultural and historical rationale to it. 

180 Ar. Byz. test. 1 Slater: Aptotomdvng BuCavtioc, ypappatKoc... 
wadntns KavAAwWayou Kai Znvosotov... mpO¢ S€ TOUTOLG Kai ALOvUGiOU 
TOU TauBovu kai Ev@poviou tod Koptveiou fh LuKkveviov. 

181 Ar. Byz. test. 14 Slater: iotéov S€ 6TL TOUTOU TOU EU@poviou yéyovev 
akpoatis ‘Aplotapyos O ypayWaTiKdc, OV pPOvov “AploTo@~advous TOU 
BuCavtiov. 

182 See Schrader 1864, 41-54: the issue was so thorny that Cobet 
proposed to change systematically Aristophanes’ name into Aristarchus, 
whereas Sengebusch believed that Aristophanes was the real inventor of the 
pure diple. 

183 Gudeman 1922, 1924-25 (despite his incorrect reference to POxy 
1086, see above § 2). 

184 van Thiel 2014, I.19 (see also I.29). 

185 van Thiel 1992, and Dubischar 2015, 554 (with Montana 2015, 104). 
186 It should be remarked that this value also appears in the Aristophanes 
scholia: cf. schol. Ar. av. 76a (Pontani 2015, 214). One of the many 
functions of the yt in scholia to scenic poets and Pindar is to point to 
discrepancies with mythographical accounts in Homer (Schrader 1864, 18- 
25). 

187 See Montanari 2011, 2-3, who however believes that for the readings 
and interpretations of pre-Aristarchean scholars (including Aristophanes) 
the only sources were “essays on a particular subject, lexicographic 
collections or even notes from scholar/school milieu, transmitted orally or 
by memory”. But is it really credible that generic critical signs on the 
margins of the ekdosis should only refer to oral explanations? 

188 This identification was made during my activity as a ‘wissenschaftliche 
Mitarbeiterin’ at the Leipzig Collection. I wish to thank Prof. Reinhold 
Scholl for the permission to publish the edition and the image of this piece, 
and also for checks on the original and valuable critical comments on a 
draft on this text. I also thank Dr Roberta Carlesimo, Prof. Lucio Del Corso, 
Dr Silvia Cutuli, Prof. Eleanor Dickey, Dr Giulio Iovine, Dr Mark de Kreij, 
Dr Chiara Monaco, Prof. Franco Montanari, Prof. Filippomaria Pontani, Dr 


Enrico Emanuele Prodi, Livia Tagliapietra and Prof. Giuseppe Ucciardello 
for bibliographical help and scholarly advice. In particular, Prof. Pontani 
has kindly provided unpublished manuscript evidence that he has collected 
for his ongoing Herculean enterprise of producing a new edition of the 
scholia to the Odyssey. 

189 LDAB 10348; a digital record is available in the database of the Halle- 
Jena-Leipzig Papyrus und Ostraka Projekt (URL: https://papyri.uni- 
leipzig.de). 

190 No documents related to the acquisition of this fragment are available 
at the Leipzig Collection: they must have been destroyed during the Second 
World War. 

191 Turner/Parsons 1987, 96, no. 57. 

192 Schubart 1911, 14, no. 14. 

193 Roberts 1956, 11, no. 11b. 

194 Schubart 1911, no. 19c; Cavallo 2008, 76 no. 54. 

195 Note that in the current frame in which the piece is kept together with 
P.Lips. inv. 1395 and inv. 1396, the small labels with inventory numbers 
and ‘Fach’ number have been attached upside down. 

196 For a definition of glossaries/scholia minora within the Homerica see: 
Henrichs 1971a, 99-107; Raffaelli 1984, 138-146; Pontani 2005, 117-120; 
Lundon 2011, 159; Montanari 2012, 2-5. Lundon 2012a, 195-196 offers an 
update of Raffaelli 1984 on the glossaries. Lundon 2012b lists 99 papyri 
containing glossaries/scholia minora, of which 12 are marginal or 
interlinear notes in a copy of the Iliad or the Odyssey. Texts to be added to 
this list include PL III/997v (ed. pr. Del Corso/Pintaudi 2014), and CUL 
Plumley 3 (ed. pr. Tagliapietra 2017). See also the database online Scholia 
Minora in Homerum, set up by Paola Ascheri and Davide Muratore under 
the direction of Franco Montanari (http://www.aristarchus.unige.net/ 
Scholia/it-IT/Home). 

197 On this aspect see Raffaelli 1984, 169-74; Fournet 1999, 99; P.K6ln IX 
362, introd. p. 58; Lundon 2012a, 199. 

198 On this type of layout in general see Dickey 2015, esp. 819. Among the 
papyri that contain glossaries and show this layout, see for ex. the 
following: P.Mil. Vogl. inv. 1181 int. (Od. I 46-53), a fragment of a papyrus 
roll of the first century (later re-used for a private letter; ed. pr. Gallazzi 


1982; see also Pontani 2005, 120); P.Oxy. LXXII 4819 (Il. I 332-341, 354- 
360), a sheet from a papyrus codex (if not an opisthograph single sheet) of 
the third/fourth century; P.Berol. inv. 5014 (il. I 1-6, 8-12), a leaf from a 
fifth-century papyrus codex, probably from the school environment (ed. pr. 
Wilcken 1887, 819-820; see also Muratore 2009, 22-30). Moreover, P.Oxy. 
LXXII 4818 Cl. I 326-336, 340-353), a fragment of a third-century roll, 
shows the columnar layout, but with an anomaly affecting three glosses 
(see ed. pr. introd., p. 88). P.Oxy. XLV 3238 (il. I ?405-?538, II 385-393), 
which consists of three fragments containing six columns of a roll written 
on the back of an account in a small Severe Style hand of the early third 
century, shows a ‘mixed’ layout: the left-hand alignment of the column 
containing the glosses is maintained by groups of lines and recurrently 
violated from time to time. 

199 For the use of these layout devices see for example the following: 
P.Koln IX 362 (Od. I 45-116), a roll or sheet from the third/fourth century 
written on the back of a document, where the individual pairs lemma + 
gloss are separated by dicolon, while each lemma and the corresponding 
gloss are written in scriptio continua; P.Achm. 2 (il. II 1-21; glossary 
preceded by hypothesis), a codex from the third/fourth century, where 
single dot or dicolon is used to separate both lemma from gloss, and each 
pair lemma + gloss. 

200 Slightly wider in line 6 (0.7 cm) and line 8 (0.9 cm). 


201 This text is written on the verso of a roll fabricated with different 
recycled documentary pieces, in an informal but practiced hand of the 
second/third century; it covers Il. I 191-610 (with lacunae) and includes 
final title; its provenance is probably Oxyrhynchus. Editions in Henrichs 
1971b, 229-252 (fragments in the Cologne’s collection), Daris 1974 and 
P.Palau Rib. Lit. 8 (fragments housed at the Archivum Historicum Societatis 
Iesu Cataloniae, Barcelona); Lundon 2012a provides a comprehensive study 
of both groups of fragments of this item. 

202 This papyrus belongs to a roll which originally may have covered the 
entire Odyssey, including a short hypothesis followed by a glossary for each 
book. As it stands, it preserves glosses of Book II (badly damaged), a 
hypothesis and glossary of Book II and a hypothesis of Book III. It is written 
on the back of a register in a rapidly executed informal hand of the first 
half of the third century; it is very probably a school text. The Strasbourg 
fragment has been edited by Schwartz 1969; the identification of the two 
papyri as belonging to the same roll was made by Luppe 1977; see also 
Pontani 2005, 123. Note that in several cases in a single line more than a 
single pair lemma + gloss occur, and individual pairs are separated by a 
blank space as wide as the one separating lemma from gloss (col. ii 32, col. 
iii 28, 29). 

203 Fragment of a second/third-century roll written in a careful 
documentary-looking script, covering Il. I 1-9 (ed. pr. Renner 1979, 313- 
321). 

204 Fragment of a roll (if not of a single sheet) written on the back of a 
documentary text in a round capital of the third century carefully executed; 
possibly a school text. It covers Il. I 266-272. 

205 Fragment of a roll written in an informal round hand of the first/ 
second century (the back has been reused for a list of payments, still 
unpublished); it covers II. II] 212-225, 272-295. Note that this item shows a 
layout feature typical of Homeric glossaries: if a gloss occupies more than a 
single line, the following line(s) is/are written in eisthesis (ed. pr. 
Tagliapietra 2017). 

206 Fragment of a roll covering Il. I 302-23, written in a Severe Style of 
the early third century, possibly used for teaching. In some cases more than 
one pair lemma + gloss per line occur; the pairs are separated by a blank 


space as well; see col. i 21, 27, 36, 44, 46. 

207 Fragment of a third-century codex written in a decent Severe Style, 
covering Il. XIII 198-227, 317-324, 415-435, ?525-562 (see Montanari 
1995, 137-146). 

208 An extensively preserved roll (20 consecutive almost complete 
columns) written on the back of a documentary text in a mid-second- 
century informal capital rapidly executed. It covers Od. XV 1-521; ed. pr. of 
the P.Strasb. section in Plasberg (1903) 206-208, no. II 2; see also Pontani 
2005, 121-122. 

209 Note that in P.Amst. I 6, a fragment of a leaf of a papyrus codex 
written in a seventh-century sloping pointed bookhand, covering Il. VII 1- 
11, 29-41, the very beginning of the column of the lemmata of Book VIII 
coincides with the very beginning of the page, which contains the numeral 
6, placed in the margin just above line-beginning and not in the middle. 
210 See above, n. 12. 

211 Fragment of a second/third century roll written on the back of 
accounts in a rough and rapid hand with cursive elements; it contains 
hypothesis and glossary to Jl. VII; apparently a school text. 

212 Fragment of a fourth-century codex written in an informal upright 
round hand, covering Od. XVII 455-599-XVIII 1-27, with hypothesis of 
Book XVIII preceded by title; see Pontani 2005, 125-126. 

213 For the classification of papyri containing Homeric glossaries on the 
basis of their bibliological and palaeographical features, see Spooner 2002, 
7-8, who refers to the items edited in his book as examples. For glossaries 
(relatively) carefully produced, but showing a certain degree of informality, 
see the following: P.Mil. Vogl. inv. 1181 int. (see n. 11), whose informal 
but accurately executed script shows some finials (it contains corrections by 
a different hand); P.Ryl. I 25 Cl. XVIII 373-386), written in a well-executed 
oval capital of the second century on the back of a document belonging to 
the reign of Trajan; P.Berol. inv. 11634v (1. VIII 361-563, IX 1-64; ed. pr. 
Poethke 1967, 105-110), written on the back of a roll of official 
correspondence in an informal round capital of the second century; 
P.Colon. inv. 2281v + P.Palau Rib. inv. 147v (see above n. 14), an 
amateurish product written on recycled material in an informal but 
practiced hand with a neat layout, with many mistakes (Lundon 2012a, 


208); P.K6ln IX 362 (Od. I 45-116), a roll or sheet written on the verso of 
accounts in a sufficiently competent but not much regular majuscule of the 
third/fourth century, possibly by a teacher for his professional use (see 
Pontani 2005, 125); CUL Plumley 3 (see n. 18). In addition, P.Oxy. LXVII 
4630 Cl. II 24-40), a roll of the first century, may be considered as a 
student’s attempt to imitate a teacher model written in a round serifed 
bookhand (cf. Spooner 2002, 44). On Homeric glossaries produced and 
used in the school environment, see Cribiore 1996, 50-51, 253-258; Ead. 
1997, 58-59. 

214 See below Appendix. 

215 Ed. pr. Miiller 1968. 

216 Ed. pr. Strassi 1978, 115-116 with Tav. II (facing page 113). 

217 Ed. pr. Gonis/Lundon 2001. 

218 Fragment of a roll written on the verso of a document in an informal 
and rapid script with cursive elements assignable to the first/second 
century. Ed. pr. Henrichs 1971c, 3-12; see also Pontani 2005, 120-121. 

219 See above, n. 11. 

220 Fragment of a papyrus roll written on the back of a document 
(accounts) in an upright round bookhand of the first century. It covers Il. I 
189-223. 

221 The lemmata are printed in bold. 

222 See above, n. 26. 

223 See also P.Aphrod. Lit. 2, a papyrus codex of the fourth/fifth century 
(originally covering the entire Iliad; the surviving leaves contain scholia to 
Il. I, Il, IV, V, XVIII, XIX), where the transition from Book IV to Book V (Fe 
8 — 4-5) is marked with final title (téX.oc T[ijc] A) followed by initial title 
(doy tlic] E); cf. Fournet 1999, 100 with n. 66. 

224 See above, n. 22. 

225 Fragment of a papyrus roll from Oxyrhynchus written in a serifed 
bookhand of the second/third century; the back has been re-used to write a 
document. It covers Od. XVI 427-474, XVII 33-66 Ed. pr. Henrichs 1973, 
17-23, with Taf. Ia; see also Pontani 2005, 124. 

226 This is mentioned in Raffaelli 1984, 176 (but with a wrong reference 
to her own list, 007 instead of 008; the same wrong reference is repeated in 
Fournet 1999, 100, n. 66). 


227 In assessing the evidence we have to consider the role of an important 
factor of the textual transmission: in the course of the centuries the 
weakening of linguistic competence certainly produced a lack of awareness 
of the difference between epic forms and standard Attic ones, and thus an 
increase of the chance of confusion and interchange between forms. On this 
topic see also Colomo 2009, 5-6. 

228 év Cyepin] €v TH TOV Paijkwv wOAEL HNy. 

229 ®ainkec péev THvde wOALV Kal yalav: dxopotct nic, ei Ev Kepkvpa 
oikotct Painkec, A€yel KTA. (Porph.). 

230 TMV] TOUTwY THV Pat|Kov Ma | Ag’wv y. 

231 Cyepinv] Cxepia h yWpa THV PaujKkov H. 

232 oUTl LEyaipw] OVSEV PHOVH cAVTWV LOU TElpAGiVvat PaujKov T. 
233 qi] note] Ott O MocetsGv einé mote StL POEpEi THv EVEpyéa THV 
PatKov vija OpytCouevoc Sta TO mAETV TOUVUTWV TAC Vijac AapWOVac, 
p0ovy navtTwc BaAXOnEVac H. 

234 é0nka] mapeckevaca eivai ce picov navtTwv PaujKwv H. 

235 This interpretation may be allowed by the formulation of the various 
hypotheseis to Book VIII in the scholia. 

236 See for ex. Hrd. II 116; Thuc. I 9.4, 1 10.4; Arist. Po. 16, 1454b 30; Ael. 
VH 13-14; this aspect is treated by Capone 1939, 71-77; West S. 1967, 20; 
Jensen 1999, esp. 5-20; West M. and S. 1999. 

237 This text consists of three fragments of a papyrus sheet written on the 
verso of a document in an informal round hand of the second century; it 
covers Il. II 50-109 and seems to contain longer mythographic scholia; very 
probably it originates in the school environment. 

238 This text is written on the back of a second-century sitologos document, 
in an informal script with cursive elements influenced by the chancery 
hand and assignable to the third century; it covers Il. II 277-318 (with 294- 
306 in lacuna). 

239 This text consists of a group of fragments belonging to a papyrus roll, 
written in an upright informal hand of the second/third century; it covers 
Il. II 2593-645; very probably it is a school text. 

240 See Lundon 2007, 410 with n. 19, who offers many examples; Fournet 
1999, 102. 

241 See also the following: Hesych. a 714 dyopdc: €xKAnciac (Od. II 69) v 


f) PNTopetac (IL. II 788) | a 699 Ayopa: Tdsov Svopa, fy AwEVOC Kai TA 
ayopaloueva. Oeccarol S& kai TOV AWEVa Ayopav KaAoUCL. <Kpijtec 
THY eKkANciav. map’ Ounpw Kal mdvta A8potcdv>q = Phot. a 221, 
Lex.rhet. a p. 210.8-10 || Syn. a 86 dyoprv: exkAnciav = xX’ a 179, 
which adds cuvééptov || Eust. in Il. 44.35 Kai cUvdecuoc S€ avti 
MpOVECEWC AQUBAVETAL, Olov O Sé AvTi Tic Eic év TH [T]VEMSe Hyouv eic 
IIv0W] Kai ayophvse kai PUyasdse Kal oikade AvTi TOU gic Ayopdv Kai Eic 
uy kai gic oiKov. 

242 See above, n. 22. 

243 Compare also the ‘irregular’ layout of the following items: P.Oxy. XLV 
3238 (see n. 11); P.Oxy. XLIV 3160 + P.Stras. gr. 1401 (see n. 15); CUL 
Plumley 3 (see n. 18). 

244 In other cases equivalent glosses for the same lemma are separated by 
Kai, as in CUL Plumley 3 (col. i 8, 9, 11) or 4, as in P.Mich. inv. 1588 (col. 
i 16) and P.Oxy. XLV 3238 (col. iv 121). For further examples see 
Tagliapietra 2017, 10-11, who rightly points out that the juxtaposition of 
the equivalent glosses and the use of 1 to separate them are the practices 
attested ‘[...] in the D scholia and generally in the comparative 
lexicographical testimonies’. 

245 Turner/Parsons 1987, no. 15; it generally looks slightly taller than 
broad and slightly more angular than P.Ant. III 150. 

246 Cavallo/Maehler 2008, no. 69. 

247 Ed. pr. BSAA 14 (1912) 192; date by P.J. Parsons apud TrGF III 73b. 
248 Turner/Parsons 1987, no. 56. 

249 Examples of such books are: P.Oxy. XV 1790 + XVII 2081(f), Ibycus’ 
Opus incertum, assigned to the late second/early first century BC, which 
contains a scholium written by a first-century AD hand and was repaired 
with papyrus strips apparently written in much later scripts (see Prodi 
2019); P.Oxy. XI 1361 + P.Oxy. XVII 2081(e), Bacchylides’ Encomia (?) 
with scholia, assigned to the late first century BC or the early first century 
AD, which contains a second/third century title written in the margin (see 
Prodi 2016, 1145-1146); P.Oxy. XXXVII 2803, Stesichorus, assigned to the 
first century BC with marginal annotations by at least three different hands 
written in the late first or early second century; P.Oxy. XXXV 2471, Eupolis’ 
Marikas, assigned to the second/third century whose title was added later 


in the late third or early fourth century; P.Aphrod. Lit. 2, a codex 
containing scholia minora to the Iliad, written in the fourth/fifth century 
and later part of the sixth-century library of Dioscorus of Aphrodito (see 
Fournet 1999, 95). On this topic see also Houston 2014, esp. 21, 30-31, 
120-126, 142 n. 54, 145-150, 155-156, 162-167, 174-176, 229, 256-257. 
250 Ms. Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marciana, gr. 454 (822), mid 10th century. The 
entire manuscript has been digitized, along with others, as part of the 
Homer Multitext Project (high-resolution images, published under a 
Creative Commons License, can be found on _ the’ website: 
homermultitext.org). The history of the project, which is hosted by the 
Center for Hellenic Studies (Harvard University), is outlined by Blackwell/ 
Dué 2009, 14-18 (cf. Ebbott 2009, 52-55). Before this recent achievement, 
it was possible to consult the printed facsimile published in 1901 by 
Domenico Comparetti. 


251 On the ‘frame’ mise en page and the connected problems of handling 
the exegetical material, see Maniaci 2000 and Maniaci 2006. 

252 Dindorf 1875, ix; Romer 1875, 242-243; Ludwich 1883, 90, who 
rightly highlighted (91 n. 115) that the name “glossemata” was not 
adequate, inasmuch as the interlinear notes, far from being exclusively 
glosses, also contain (though to a much lesser degree) excerpta of VMK; 
Erbse 1969, XIV. The distinct character of the interlinear notes was 
substantially assumed also by La Roche 1875, 122-151 and van der Valk 
1963, 70 ff. 

253 Ludwich 1883, 90; examples in Ludwich 1877, 162 (where the 
passages of the scholia are indicated by page and line according to 
Dindorf’s edition). 

254 Ludwich 1883, 90: “[...] weil beide, sowohl dusserlich wie ihrem 
ganzen inneren Wesen nach einander sehr nahe stehen”. 

255 Van Thiel 2014a, I 27, 28; IV 125. 

256 Van Thiel 2014a, I 28-29 (Einleitung, N.1. Kurznoten [At]); I 37 
(Einleitung, R. Zeichen und Abkiirzungen); IV 125-128 (Register, s.v. 
Kurznoten). 

257 Romer 1875, 242-243. 

258 Romer 1875, 243 n. 2: “[ich] begreife darunter [ie. under the name 
‘Textscholien’] alle diejenigen Scholien, welche an den Text d. h. an den 
Anfang oder das Ende der einzelnen Verse geschrieben sind und die auch 
theilweise mit dem Texte der Handschrift in der innigsten Beziehung 
stehen”. 

259 La Roche 1862 and 1866; Hoffmann 1864 (in the footsteps of La 
Roche); Dindorf 1875. The criticisms mentioned in the text are by Romer 
1875, 242-243 n. 2: “Gebraucht man [...] den Ausdruck ‘Zwischenscholien’ 
fiir diejenigen Scholien, welche in dem zollbreiten Raum zwischen dem 
Text der Gedichte und den Randscholien stehen, welcher Name bleibt dann 
fiir diejenigen kleinen Scholien, welche an der Seite des Textes stehen die 
keine Randscholien enthalt? [...] wie nennt man aber diejenigen, welche 
bei den kritischen Zeichen stehen? [...] Sodann kann man von 
‘Zwischenscholien’ doch gewiss da nicht reden, wo nur wenige oder gar 
keine Randscholien sind ([...]. Ich halte [...] den Ausdruck 
‘Zwischenscholien’ fiir alle diese kleineren Scholien nicht fiir ausreichend 


und schlage dafiir den Namen ‘Textscholien’ vor”. The expression 
“intermarginal scholia” is still found in Allen 1899, 166 ff., yet Allen 1931, 
164 has the alternative wording “shorter or intermarginal scholia”. 

260 Cf. e.g. Ludwich 1883, 100-101: in his view, the scholiastic apparatus 
of the Venetus A is due to a “gedankenloser Schreiber [...], welcher die zu 
verschiedenen Zeiten, vermuthlich sogar von verschiedenen Handen 
eingetragenen Bestandtheile seiner Vorlage bald in Eins zusammenzog, bald 
gesondert fiir sich bestehen liess”; “[...] dass die urspriinglichen beiden 
Scholienmassen jetzt nicht mehr streng aus einander zu halten sind”; “in 
ihrer gegenw4rtigen Fassung [...] reprasentieren die Textscholien (Ati) kein 
selbstandiges und unabhangiges Conglomerat”; van der Valk 1963, 72-73: 
“we have to deal with one and the same scholiast who places his 
interpretations [ie. the interpretations at his disposal] in A and At 
alternatively”; “VMK2, who followed different sources, does not always 
accept the views of his sources. Therefore, I think that he sometimes placed 
the explanation which he himself preferred in A and the explanation of his 
source (e.g. VMK) in At or vice versa”. 

261 Van Thiel 2014a, IV 158: “Kurznoten umegesetzt als 
Kommentarscholien durch Zusatz von Lemmata (und Pradikaten)”; 
“Kommentarscholien sind im Venetus auch als Kurznoten geschrieben”. 
One application of this idea can be found, for example, in van Thiel 2014a, 
I 28 n. 10, in the description of the crowded f. 248v as_ bearing 
“Kommentarscholien in Hohe der Bezugsverse, behandelt wie Kurznoten, d.h. 
ohne Lemma und in halbunzialer Schrift” (my emphasis). 

262 For this description, I refer in particular to Allen 1899, 166-168 and 
Hecquet 2009, 77-81. 

263 Cf. e.g. Ludwich 1883, 92; Allen 1899, 166-168; Hemmerdinger 1956 
(who attributed the handwriting in question to Ephrem); Erbse 1960, 123- 
128; van der Valk 1963, 70-76; Erbse 1969, XIV; Hecquet 2009, 74, 77-81, 
86-87. The explicitly dissonant voice was that of Severyns 1951, according 
to whom the Venetus A is to be attributed, for the parts relating to the 
Homeric text and to the frame-scholia, to one of Arethas’ assistants, while 
Arethas himself is likely to have added the short scholia subsequently in his 
own hand (but already in Severyns 1953, 252, the possibility was admitted 
that the ms. thus created was not the Venetus A, but its model). That the 


scribe of the Venetus A belonged to the same context as Arethas, perhaps 
even to the same scriptorium, was suggested by Hecquet 2009, 86 (who, 
however, excluded the possibility of simply identifying him with Arethas, 
recognising a few differences between the two hands), on the basis of some 
graphic characteristics in common between the Venetus A and certain mss 
by Arethas, such as scholia contained within cross-shaped forms, the 
decorative use of the sun symbol or of small leaves, the very choice itself to 
write the scholia (at least a series of them) in “small capital” (cf. 
immediately infra and n. 18), etc. On the same issue see also the (skeptical) 
view of Luzzatto 2010, who traces the writing with calligrams and other 
characteristics usually assigned to Arethas back to Late Antiquity (on the 
basis of the evidence represented by the “Clarkianus” ms. of Plato). A 
graphic system focusing on aesthetic and ornamental aspects characterises 
the short scholia: see e.g. f. 12r, in which the Sch. D Il. 1.1b (Erbse) is 
contained within the drawing of a lyre; f. 82r, in which Sch. Nic. Il. 6.87-89 
is written in a shape which reproduces the form of a cross; the presence of 
symbols (such as that of the sun) placed around the text and of decorative 
elements used as scholia end-symbols (cf. Hecquet 2009, 80). The same 
handwriting as that of Venetus A has been recently recognized in both the 
ms. Milano, Bibl. Ambrosiana, Ambr. B 114 sup., containing Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Mazzucchi 2012), and the ms. Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Urb. gr. 
124, bearing Dion of Prusa (Menchelli 2015); similarities have been 
detected with the mss Paris, BNF, gr. 1853 and 1741, both of Aristotle, as 
well as with the handwriting of Ephrem (Hecquet 2009, 85-87, with 
discussion and bibliography). 

264 For graphic devices used to distinguish text and comment (including a 
reduction of the size of the letters and a double level of execution, 
calligraphic and quick), see Cavallo 2000. 

265 This mixture of majuscule and minuscule forms was still labelled as 
“semi-uncial” recently: Hecquet 2009, 79 and n. 39 (cf. already Allen 1899, 
167). 

266 Hecquet 2009, 80. 

267 Allen 1899, 167. On the custom of accompanying a text in minuscule 
with comment notes in majuscule (or a mix of majuscule and minuscule 
forms), see Cavallo 2000, 59-60; Hecquet 2009, 85. 


268 Except for small variants and/or irrelevant omissions, the subscriptions 
read: mapdKettat Ta Aplotovikov onpsia Kai Ta AtSvpOU Tlepi Tis 
Aplotapyeiou StopOWoEews, TIVa SE Kal Ek Tig TAltaki\s apoowsiac 
Hpwdtavod kai Nuxdvopos Ilepi ottyp iis. They are recorded at the end of 
every book, with the exception of book 17 (the end of which was written 
on one of the folios which have fallen out and have been substituted by 
other, more recent ones on which the exegetical apparatus has not been 
copied [f. 238]) and the last book. 

269 Hecquet 2009, 80. A different type of majuscule, with a more 
geometrically rigid execution and rigorous respect for bi-linearism, is used 
for the titles, written in carmine red and shaded in gold: Hecquet 2009, 80- 
81. 

270 Mazzucchi 2012, esp. 437-438. 

271 However it is possible, as I have argued elsewhere, that the 
subscriptions indicate the work of selection and merging of the exegetical 
materials, rather than specifying their location with respect to the 
commented text: Pagani 2014, based on the studies by Montana 2010 and 
Montana 2014 on the technical meaning of the verb napdkettal. 

272 The graphic element (not only the type of writing, but also the frieze 
surrounding most of the subscriptions), together with other aspects, such as 
the very habit itself of recording this kind of information in a colophon, 
and the iteration of the subscriptions at the end of each book, have led to 
the assumption that these texts date back to Late Antiquity (between the 
end of the IVth and the beginning of the VIIth century): Cavallo 1992, 100- 
102 (= 2002, 182-184); Cavallo/Del Corso 2012, 58-60. I refer the reader 
to Pagani 2014 for a discussion that leads to consider this element as not 
conclusive for dating the origins of scholiography, since the subscriptions 
might actually not refer at all to the positioning of the exegetical 
annotations in the margins of the manuscript (see previous note). 

273 See supra, n. 15. 

274 Hecquet too (2009, 84-85) believes that it is a deliberate choice 
(intended to distinguish the two types of scholia), and not a case of 
“hereditary characters” handed down from two different sources. 

275 Some critics have argued that the precision in the distribution of 
exegetical material in relation to the text and the guarded balance of the 


outcome in the Venetus A indicate that it is a copy of an antigraph with 
this layout already in place (Maniaci 2006). From a contrary point of view, 
according to Mazzucchi 2012, such a harmonious and precise product 
could only be possible thanks to an elaborate project that knew, in 
advance, the size of the writing, as well as the type and the frequency of 
the abbreviations, of the specific scribe to whom the work was to be 
entrusted. A text planned in this way was thus destined for a predetermined 
hand and, if subsequently reproduced by a different hand, it would quite 
probably have been affected by displacements and space management 
problems. I refer the reader to Pagani 2014 for further considerations and 
the bibliography. 

276 Irigoin 1990, 139; Hecquet 2009, 61-64. There are some slight 
variations between the rulings of some sheets, but they do not significantly 
change the layout of the page: Hecquet 2009, 52. 

277 Hecquet 2009, 78. 

278 Among the many possible examples, the following can be cited: f. 
140r, the Sch. Did. Il. 11.144b1 and 146b!1. 

279 On the same f. 140r mentioned above to illustrate the opposite 
situation, Sch. ex. (?) 11.141b is indicative. The case of Sch. Hrd. Il. 3.217b 
on f. 46r is also unequivocal. 

280 Ludwich 1883, 92 gave precedence to the frame-scholia, arguing that 
the same hand, but only later, added the short scholia (thus implicitly 
already in Dindorf 1875, vii: “[...] scholiorum quae iam scripta in margine 
essent”). A similar position is found in Allen 1899, 170; Allen 1931, 164; 
Hecquet 2009, 75. Erbse was entirely aware of the presence of examples 
indicating an uneven procedure as to the priority of the two sets of scholia 
(Erbse 1960, 124); however, interpreting the short scholia as the primary 
exegetical element with respect to which the frame-scholia should be 
considered an amplification (Erbse 1953, 29-38: see infra), he then applied 
this priority line to the scribal act as well (Erbse 1969, XIV). The existence 
of contradictory examples is also indicated by van Thiel 2014a, I 27 n. 9 
(cf. van Thiel 1989, 24). 

281 The exploration by Hecquet 2009, 75-77 of the ink colour at the 
different points of each page leads her to believe that the scribe completed 
each page with all the textual and exegetical elements before going on to 


the next. She argues that this is a more natural mode of proceeding than 
returning to the same sheet multiple times, if the person writing had in 
front of him various sources from which he drew the different parts (the 
text and the two separate series of comments): for more on this, see infra. 
282 Conversely, it seems impossible to demonstrate that the empty column 
between the Homeric text and the frame-scholia was planned to be used for 
the short scholia, as the same device is also present in the ruling of Venetus 
B, which does not have short scholia, while it is lacking in the ruling of the 
Townleianus, which shows, like Venetus A, a coexistence of frame-scholia 
and scholia written in the space between the literary text and the frame (Tt 
in Erbse’s edition). A systematic comparison with ms. T, a text which, like 
A, also has interlinear scholia (Ti! in Erbse’s edition) cannot be carried out 
here: a first summary analysis of samples does not show recurring content 
overlap between the short scholia in the two mss. 

283 Van Thiel 2014a, IV 125. 

284 On the different interpretation in van Thiel 2014a, see the discussion, 
infra. 

285 Van Thiel 2014a, I 28. On the reduplicated short scholia, to the right 
and left of the Homeric text, see infra, 100. 

286 These are the “Doppelscholien” or “Parallelscholien”, on which 
scholars have inevitably focused their attention: La Roche 1866, 122-151; 
Romer 1875; Ludwich 1883, esp. 98-102; Erbse 1953, esp. 34-37; van der 
Valk 1963, 70-76; van Thiel 2014a, IV 128. 

287 This latter element may perhaps be seen as a trace of a pragmatic 
function, in reference to a lesson/discussion on the passage, in a classroom 
or an erudite circle. 

288 The Venetus A and the vulgata have ei 5’ attwe here. 

289 This type of abbreviation, according to which the various expressions 
ai Aptotdpxov, 1) Aplotdpyou,  ETépa THV AploTdpyou etc. are reduced 
simply to Apiotapyos, is recurrent in the short scholia (cf. Ludwich 1883, 
112-113), even though it is not a hard-and-fast rule (cf. e.g. Sch. Did. Il. 
4.282a: 1) Etépa 8é THV Aplotdpyou “BeBpioviat” eiyev Aim = A). 

290 I propose two separated texts, unlike Erbse 1969, 447, in order to 
highlight the differences between the two. 

291 On the meaning of this verb in scholarly literature, see Dickey 2007, 


257. 

292 The passage is discussed by Ludwich 1883, 112-113. 

293 On reduplicated short scholia, to the right and left of the Homeric text, 
see infra, 100. 

294 This example is presented by Ludwich 1883, 101, where others are 
listed, not all of which are equally persuasive. 

295 The subsequent part which makes up the frame-scholion is traced to 
the exegetical class and explains how it is possible that the injury which 
Polydamas inflicted on Peneleus is “along the surface” (€mtAtySnv) and, at 
the same time, “pierced him down to the bone” (ypawev [...] oi OoTEOV 
ayptc): ei obv extrj{ySnv, mc ypaev Sé Oi OoTEOV Ayptc; KaTA BAOOUC 
yap @aivetal  mAnynh émevyveypevn. GAA’, epelt “Ounpos, ovK eyw 
altos, GAX’ O TOm0G, Eig OV KaTEveXON  TANyH EoTL yAp 1 WHOTAATH 
doapkoTatn). 

296 This case is proposed and discussed by van der Valk 1963, 71. 

297 Dindorf 1875, vii. There Dindorf also mentions the example of Sch. 
Ariston. Il. 10.117, a short scholion that, as in the case discussed in the text, 
consists of a meagre “Std TV avtiv aitiav”, which he connects to the 
annotation OTL TO wovéeobal Eni TOD Evepyetv of Sch. Ariston. Il. 10.116 in 
the frame set. To these examples we can also add the short scholion Sch. 
Ariston. Il. 2.669 which says “dOetettat.  S€ aitia xpogipntar’, 
interpreted as a reference to the frame-scholion Sch. Ariston. Il. 2.668 (see 
Ludwich 1883, 101 n. 123). 

298 Cf. e.g. Dindorf 1875, vii; Ludwich 1883, 100-101. 

299 Cf. van Thiel 2014a, IV 126 (“Manchmal findet sich 5€ auch am 
Anfang, was vermutlich auf Trennung einer mehrteiligen Kurznote 
zurtickgeht”), who nevertheless adopts an interpretation of the Kurznoten 
which is entirely different from that which I intend to propose: see infra. 
300 Among many possible examples, one can quote Sch. Did. Il. 8.284a. A 
case such as Sch. Did. Il. 11.78-83b1 (Aptotopmdvns HOETEl mapa dé 
ZyVvoOsOTW OVSE EypApovto; cfr. e.g. 12.175a1) can help to explain what 
kind of formulations could possibly have been at the origin of these 
brachylogical expressions. 


301 On this group of scholia, see, in particular, Erbse 1953, 32-33. Cf. also 
La Roche 1866, 123-134; Ludwich 1883, 141-145. 

302 Ludwich 1883, 143 (similarly, van der Valk 1963, 76); cf. Erbse 1953, 
32-33. 

303 Romer 1875; Ludwich 1883. 

304 Erbse 1953, 29-38; Erbse 1960, 127. 

305 This interpretation probably explains why Erbse rejected the 
hypothesis that in a previous phase the short scholia had accompanied a 
Homeric text other than that of the Venetus A (see immediately supra). 

306 Erbse 1953, 34: “Scheidet man D-Scholien und die verschwindend 
geringen exegetischen Stiicke aus, so bleibt ein knapper kritischer Apparat 
[...]”. In n. 2 of p. 34, Erbse explains the presence of D and exegetical 
scholia among the Textscholien as additions made by the same compiler in 
order to provide an interpretive aid, or even as later additions. 

307 Van Thiel 2014a, I 8: “Die Kurznoten des Venetus A [...] haben oft den 
Wortlaut Aristarchs erhalten”; cf. I 28 and IV 125-128, esp. 125: 
“Kurznoten, wie sie besonders in A erhalten sind, sind durch zahlreiche 
Namenangaben fiir Zenodot, Aristophanes und Aristarch gesichert und 
gehen auf deren Textbearbeitung zuriick”. As for the nature of the 
annotations of ancient philologists, see van Thiel 2014a, I 13: “Es handelt 
sich nicht um Uberlieferungsvarianten und nicht in erster Linie um 
Textvorschlage der Gelehrten, sondern um Kommentare und Alternativen 
zum Text in ihren Handtexten”; I 14: “Auch bei ihm [sc. Aristarch] ist das 
meiste, was wie Bemerkungen zum Text aussieht, aber nicht durch Papyri 
oder Handschriften gestiitzt wird, Vergleich oder kommentierende 
Alternative”; cf. van Thiel 1992 and 1996, III-XVIII, with the reply by 
Schmidt 1997. 

308 Van Thiel 2014a, IV 125: “Sie [sc. die Namenangaben] gehen natiirlich 
nicht auf die Gelehrten selbst zuriick, sondern sind von Jiingeren 
hinzugefiihrt, im Falle des Zenodot und Aristophanes, von Aristarch, im 
Falle Aristarchs von seinem Herausgeber”. The grammarian who potentially 
realised the combination of the working text by Aristarchus with its ekdosis 
is hypothetically identified as Dionysius Thrax by van Thiel 2014a, I 37. 
309 Van Thiel 2014a, IV 127 (cf. van Thiel 1989, where the frame was 
already drafted in its essential lines). 


310 He in fact refutes the idea that Aristarchus published commentaries on 
Homer and claims that the material which the sources refer to as 
Aristarchean commentaries was actually a reelaboration carried out by his 
pupils: van Thiel 2014a, I 8: “von Aristarch selbst scheint es keine 
publizierten Kommentare zu Homer gegeben zu haben [...] es diirften 
Vorlesungsnachschriften seiner Schiiler oder deren Publikationen ‘nach 
Aristarch’ gewesen sein” (cf. also IV, 101). 

311 Van Thiel 2014a, I 29. 

312 See Montana 2011 and Montana/Porro 2014. 

313 Mazzucchi 2012, esp. 437-438. Cf. supra, 88. On the contrary, that the 
entire apparatus of the Venetus A, including the frame-scholia, was copied 
from a single antigraph, containing all the material already in the same 
format, was hypothesised by Ludwich 1883, 100, on the basis of the 
conviction that a mechanical job of copying, done by a “gedankenloser 
Schreiber”, would better explain (better than the activity of an excerptor) 
the “zu viele und zu schlimme Fehler”, the presence of ornamental 
elements in the arrangement of the short scholia (on which, see supra, n. 
14), the lack of homogenisation between frame-scholia and short scholia 
(for which, see supra, 91-97). 

314 Sch. Il. 7.175a, 7.413, 9.128c2, 9.317, 11.32, 11.395b2, 11.600a, 
16.317c, 16.401a, 18.557b (in which Ai=t does not have €otr)kol, but 
totiket like Aim, pace Erbse, app. ad loc.): I draw upon the list selecting 
and integrating the data of van Thiel 1989, 26 n. 9 and van Thiel 2014a, IV 
126 (in the paragraph “Dubletten: Doppelte Kurznoten am linken und 
rechten Textrand des Venetus, die identisch sind”), who, in this regard, 
speaks of “mehrere Arbeitsdurchgange” (cf. the more developed argument 
in van Thiel 1989, 26 and n. 9). 

315 E.g. Sch. Il. 4.456a/b, 6.260a2/b, 8.428a/b!, 9.89, 9.235a/b, 9.653a/b, 
13.485a3/c, 15.232a!/a2, 21.247a/b, 21.317a!l, 21.541a!/a2: I draw upon 
the list selecting and integrating the data from van Thiel 1989, 26 n. 9 and 
van Thiel 2014a, IV 126 (in the paragraph “Andere Doppelkurznoten lassen 
durch signifikante Unterschiede verschiedenen Ursprung erkennen”). 

316 As can be seen in Mazzucchi 2012, 437. Cf. also Allen 1931, 164, 
according to whom the derivation of the short scholia from marginalia on 
papyri and not from the same commentaries as those from which the 


frame-scholia are assumed to have come is an almost obligatory choice, 
since “even Byzantine inadvertence must have had a limit”. 

317 See the discussion, with references to the evidence and the 
bibliography, in Montana 2011, 128-150. 

318 In a few cases, the two annotations with different origins are split into 
two short scholia, to the right and left of the same line: see the first 
example infra and cf. supra, n. 66. The tendency for short scholia to 
maintain the independence of the individual annotations more than is the 
case in the frame-scholia is emphasised by Ludwich 1883, 107. 

319 A remarkable osmosis of materials among different genres of 
secondary literature and through the centuries is the usual tendency of such 
texts. 

320 Van Thiel 2014b, 370. 

321 P.Bodl. Libr. Ms. Gr. class. at 1 (P) (LDAB 1695; MP3 00616), IIP: see 
McNamee 2007, 269-271. 

322 Mazzucchi 2012, 437 and n. 112. 

323 Mazzucchi 2012, 437 n. 112: “Quattro scolii del celebre rotolo si 
ritrovano come intermarginali nel Venetus!”. They are the marginalia 
related to Il. 2.682, 2.707, 2.751, 2.769; Erbse leads all the corresponding 
short scholia back to a Didymean origin. 

324 Marginalia to Il. 2.396-397, 2.436, 2.447, 2.665, 2.671, 2.694, 2.798, 
which are comparable, respectively, to the following frame-scholia in the 
Venetus A: Sch. Ariston. Il. 2.397a and Did. 2.397b (cf. Sch. Did. Il. 2.397c, 
only in bT); Sch. Did. Il. 2.436a (cf. 2.436b, only in T), 2.665a, 2.671a! (cf. 
2.671a2, only in b); Sch. Ariston. Il. 2.694a (cf. Sch. Did. Il. 2.694b, only in 
b); Sch. Did. Il. 2.798a. 

325 Marginalia ad Il. 2.781-782 and 2.865. 

326 VMK short scholia: 2.427b (Did.), 2.438 (Ariston.), 2.439a (Hrd.), 
2.440 (Ariston.), 2.493 (Ariston.), 2.608 (Hrd.), 2.626a! (Ariston.), 2.669 
(Ariston.), 2.677b (Hrd.), 2.689 (Ariston.), 2.695a (Hrd.), 2.731 (Hrd.), 
2.733 (Did.), 2.739b (Hrd.), 2.742 (Ariston.), 2.756b (Did.), 2.763 
(Ariston.), 2.795 (Did.), 2.798b (Hrd.), 2.802 (Ariston.), 2.811 (Hrd.), 
2.820 (Ariston.), 2.830 (Ariston.), 2.835a (Ariston.), 2.835b (Hrd.?), 2.852a 
(Ariston.). Exegetical short scholia: 2.435c2, 2.450a1, 2.643 (?), 2.721 (?), 
2.735a2, 2.755a (?), 2.781-784 (?). D short scholia: 2.435 (x 3), 2.440, 


2.447, 2.471, 2.474, 2.478, 2.493, 2.765, 2.798. 

327 That Venetus A is the fruit of an accurate project and not a random 
jumble of materials has been understood and well explained by Hecquet 
2009 and Mazzucchi 2012, esp. 436-441 e 447-448, unlike what was held 
to be true in the past (see e.g. Ludwich 1883, 96-98, 100; Allen 1931, 164). 
328 Ludwich 1883, 96-98. 

329 For comparison’s sake, one may evoke the case of the characteristic 
sequences within the same scholion of different explanations (which may 
also be contradictory) for one single passage, drawn from different sources 
and simply juxtaposed with each other, without a re-working to adapt them 
to the new context or the introduction of a line of argument which can lead 
from one passage to the next (on this aspect, see Montana 2011, 127-128, 
with a comparison with the analogous practice of the catenae); or the 
tolerance for lemmata that are disharmonious with the text which the 
scholiastic support flanks, or for lemmata which, at least to our modern 
perception, do not seem to correctly or fully identify the passage which is 
being commented on (on the latter, see van Thiel 1989, who traces the 
choices in the “cut” of lemmata to the ancient phase). 

330 On the topic here examined, see Allen 1931, 164 (cf. supra, n. 67). 

331 Hart 1881, 12, identifies a time period between 1138 (the year in 
which Isaac, brother of John, died, an event recorded in the Exegesis) and 
June 1143 (when the passage of a comet was visible in Byzantium, 
emphatically mentioned in the Allegoriae Iliadis 4.66 but not in the 
Exegesis); identical conclusion in Giske 1881, 48-49. This chronology is 
accepted by Wendel 1948, 1966; Irigoin 1960, 442; Browning 1975, 26; 
and Papathomopoulos 2007, 19*. 

332 Papathomopoulos 2007. 

333 Lolos 1981 first edited the parts of the Exegesis preserved only by this 
manuscript. 

334 The editio princeps by Hermann 1812 and the edition by Bachmann 
1832 are based on the Lipsiensis. The ff. 52r-268v of this manuscript, 
which were copied by a different copyist at a different time (14th century), 
have the text of the Iliad accompanied by scholia exegetica (siglum Li in the 
edition by Hartmut Erbse) copied from the manuscripts T, B, and 
occasionally E? (for these sigla see below in the text): Maass 1884; Erbse 


1969, XXIV (“ea e scholiis librorum B (E3) et T conflata esse E. Maass certis 
argumentis confirmavit”) and XLVIII (“scholia Li ex interpretamentis B et T 
conglutinata sunt”) with n. 65. 

335 Mioni 1985, 419, identified as Tzetzes’ work the anonymous “Scholia 
in Iliadis libb. I-IT” contained in the ms. Ven. Marc. gr. Z. 531 (coll. 924), 
ff. 5-39, copied around the middle of the 15th century by Demetrios 
Xanthopoulos (Harlfinger 1974, 25; Martinelli Tempesta 2015, 271 n. 1 
and 332; wrongly assigned to Demetrios Trivolis by Krafft 1975, 168, 
followed by Mioni and others) and owned by Basilius Bessarion. As 
mentioned by Mioni himself, these Marcian scholia actually derive from 
those preserved in the ms. Rom. Ang. gr. 122 and published by Matranga 
1850, 2.372 ff.; therefore, they clearly belong to the h-family of the scholia 
to the Iliad: cf. Pontani 2001; Sciarra 2005, 23 n. 21. 

336 Erbse 1969, XVIII-XIX; ms. No. 289 in Fabio Vigili’s inventory (1508) 
of the Greek mss. of the Medicean Library (Fryde 1996, 136; Jackson 1998, 
203), possibly coming from the Library of San Marco, No. 1207 (?) in 
library’s inventory (1500): Branca 1981, 187; cf. Petitmengin/Ciccolini 
2005, 350. The manuscript, at least in the first pages, is a palimpsest (lower 
writing largely illegible, text unidentified). 

337 This was noticed and summarily reported by Wachsmuth 1863, 187: 
“Der Hauptstock seiner [ie. of the Laurentian ms.] Scholien stimmt mit 
dem Venetus B, das iibrige mit denen des Lipsiensis. Die paar 
Bemerkungen, die er im Anfang des ersten Buches mehr hat, sind alle schon 
durch die Cramer’schen Anecdota [i.e. Epim. Hom. = Cramer 1835, 1-451] 
oder Tzetzes exeges. in Iliad. bekannt” (Wachsmuth is quoted in Maass 
1884, 287-288, regarding the hypothesis that, as for the scholia, the 
Laurentian manuscript is descriptus from B and T). Aside from a reference in 
Schrader 1887, 288 (“das Plus, das einige wenige Scholien jener 
Handschrift aufzuweisen haben, dem Inhalte nach so unbedeutend ist, dass 
es ohne weiteres dem Copisten zugeschrieben werden konnte”), this 
information seems to have been neglected up until the present day: in 
particular, there is no sign of it in Erbse 1960 or 1969. Wachsmuth, Maass, 
and Schrader accepted the dating of the Laurentian manuscript to the 11th 
cent., and therefore to a time period prior to John Tzetzes. 

338 The images are currently (July 2017) available at http:// 


mss.bmlonline.it/s.aspx?Id = AVsVHdQxkUprGCn5XWKS&c = Homeri 
%20llias#/book. 

339 The choice of “Laur” is to avoid confusion, given that the siglum C, by 
which the manuscript is known in the studies on the tradition of the scholia 
to the Iliad, is the same as that used for the Cantabr. gr. R. 16. 33 in the 
tradition of Tzetzes’ Exegesis. 

340 The Vatican and Parisian manuscripts do not include the parts of the 
Exegesis examined herein. 

341 According to the investigations carried out by Papathomopoulos (see 
2007, *8-*14), C and L descend from a common archetype (Q) 
independently through two distinct lost intermediates, marked respectively 
as a and £; furthermore, C shares some conjunctive innovations with the 
excerpta preserved in P, as L does with the parts of the Exegesis preserved in 
V. 

342 Aesch., Sept. 79-80 pEOeital oTpAaTOS OTpAaTOmESOV ALTWV, / PEt 
TOAUG OSE AEWC KTA. 

343 Bandini 1768, 2.125. 

344 Wachsmuth 1863, 187: “aus dem 11ten Jahrhundert”; Hoffmann 1864, 
28: “nach den Schriftzeichen, die uns vorliegen, wird sie indes wohl ins efte 
Jahrhundert zu setzen sein”. 

345 La Roche 1866, 460: “was wahrscheinlicher ist”. Cf. e.g. Maass 1884, 
287; Schrader 1887, 283; Mostra 1949, 21 No. 33. 

346 Franchi de’ Cavalieri/Lietzmann 1910, X—XI, Pl. 25; cf. Lake 1934— 
1945, 8, No. 300, Pl. 547; manuscript copied by Niketas Anagnostes (Lake’s 
description and plate available online on Pyle’s website, http://pyle.it/ 
facsmiles/lake-online/, July 2017). 

347 Allen 1931, 157-158. 

348 Erbse 1960, 5; Erbse 1969, XVIII. 

349 West 1998, XI: “Vergente iam saeculo [i.e. undecimo] conscriptus est 
vel ineunte proximo”; West 2001, 142: “late eleventh or early twelfth 
century”. Cf. Geil 1984, 57; Maniaci 2006a, 233: “fine XI-primi decenni del 
XII”. 

350 The reference study for the “graphic change” is Cavallo 2000. A 
description of the writing of the Laurentian manuscript is provided in 
Maniaci 2006a, 233 n. 72. 


351 It is my welcome duty to thank three expert colleagues for providing 
me with their opinions: Paola Degni (end of the 11th—first two decades of 
the 12th cent.), Daniele Bianconi (the second quarter of the 12th cent.?), 
and Guglielmo Cavallo (not earlier than the middle of the 12th cent., and 
possibly later). 

352 For the following remarks I am indebted to the courtesy and expertise 
of Giancarlo Prato. 

353 Jacob 1977, 275; Prato 1994b, 161. An instance is the ms. Ambr. L 
116 sup., of the last quarter of the 13th cent., a witness of the h-family of 
the scholia to the Iliad (cf. Sciarra 2005, 14-20, with Pl. I reproducing f. 
139r). 

354 E.g. f. 1r, sch. to I. 1.3, TO, f. 1v, sch. to Il. 1.8, dpyijy ibidem, peor, f. 
2r, Il. 1.15, okfxtpw, f. 2v, IL. 1.26, KoiAn,ou; f. 2v, IL 1.30, Nuetépa, Evi 
oikwy f. 3r, IL 1.33, pwOwy f. 3v, sch. to Il. 1.50, Thy f. 4r, I. 1.53, WyeTO. 
355 E.g. f. 1r, sch. to Il. 1.1, G&,Setv (2x); f. 1r, sch. to Il. 1.3, GSny f. Lv, sch. 
to Il. 1.9, hy ibidem parPacovon, ibidem, Kdouw,; f. 1v, sch. to IL. 1.11, 
TOUTW, f. Qv, Il. 1.24, Pup, f. 8v, IL. 1.179, of|,c. 

356 E.g. f. Ir, sch. to Il. 1.1, OSvooeia; f. 2r, Il. 1.15, ypvoéw, with iota 
written under the second loop of oméga; f. 2r, sch. to Il. 1.13, ynpa; f. 2v, 
sch. to Il. 1.25, dpagia; f. 3r, sch. to Il. 1.37, yaunoxw, with iota written 
under the second loop of oméga and placed to the right; f. 3v, Il. 1.50, 
Enwyeto; f. 4r, Il. 1.56, OvfjoKovtas, with subscript iota placed between ny 
and éta; f. 5v, sch. to Il. 1.85, isia; f. 6r, sch. to Il. 1.98, O€a; f. 7r (f. 7 is 
displaced and contains Il. 1.336-349 in the recto, Il. 1.350-365 in the 
verso), Il. 1.345, €Taipw, with iota written under the second loop of oméga; 
f. 7v, sch. to Il. 1.350, x6vtTw, with oméga written over tau, and iota written 
under the second loop of oméga; f. 8r, Il. 1.160, TpWav, with iota under the 
second loop of the first oméga. 

357 The second instance is noted by Prato 1994a, 94 n. 55. 

358 Prato 1994a, 94 (“used very rarely prior to 1200, and in any case not 
earlier than the second half of the 12th cent.”), whose statement rests on 
Lake’s repertory. 

359 Canart/Perria 1991, 74 with n. 25. 

360 Regarding the BCE3E* manuscripts: Erbse 1969, XVII-XXII. The 
palaeographic dating of E* is considerably re-evaluated by Maniaci 2006a, 


222-223 n. 32, who postpones it by “almeno due secoli” (“at least two 
centuries”) based on the writing and decorations. 

361 Erbse 1969, XXVI-XXVIII. 

362 For an overview of the classes of the Iliad scholia, see Montana, 
forthcoming. A new and more complete critical edition of the Iliad scholia 
has been undertaken by an Italian staff: see Montanari/Montana/Muratore/ 
Pagani 2017. 

363 In this regard see Erbse 1960, 7, and 1969, XVIII; Maniaci 2006a, 234, 
and 2006b, 264-265. Schrader 1887, 289-290, on the other hand, 
hypothesized that the parts added by the first hand represent a different 
scholiastic strand also present in C’s antigraph; contra Erbse 1960, 7 n. 2. In 
rarer cases, the parts of the scholia omitted by the copyist were reinserted 
by a later hand (Cree), who must have had access to a now lost sample from 
the same family. Yet another, and markedly more recent hand drew further 
explanations from later sources, like etymological lexica and possibly the 
Commentary on the Iliad by Eustathius of Thessalonike, and added them 
mainly in the top and bottom margins of the pages (Erbse, ibidem). 

364 Maniaci 2006a, 234, explains the copyist’s behavior as a consequence 
of “la maggiore ristrettezza di spazio” (“the greater constraints of the 
space”) due to the size of the codex, smaller as compared to those of B and 
E3, which “impone al copista il ricorso ad una soluzione ‘drastica’, che 
consiste nell’alleggerire la massa esegetica, accorciando od omettendo un 
certo numero di scoli” (“forces the copyist to resort to ‘drastic’ measures, 
consisting in the cutting of the exegetical text by shortening and omitting a 
certain number of scholia”). It is, after all, obvious that the choice itself of a 
smaller size must have been accompanied, from the very beginning, by the 
awareness that it would be impossible to recopy every single thing that 
should have been in the model (if, as is likely, the format of this model was 
similar to that of BE3). 

365 Maniaci 2006a, 261. 

366 Some examples: f. 9v, sch. Il. 1.203b recovered in the bottom margin; 
f. 17v, sch. Il. 1.453 and 1.449a added in the left and bottom margins 
respectively; f. 19r, sch. Il. 1.505c+b copied in the bottom margin; f. 19v, 
sch. Il. 1.515 in the bottom margin. Another interesting example is the long 
sch. Il. 1.287-9a+b, copied in the left margin of f. 12r, preceded by an 


asterisk as an indication of reference to the poetic text; its position, 
however, could indicate that this was actually an error in the distribution 
of numerical references in the text of the poem and that the “reinsertion” 
was immediate, in scribendo. 

367 According to Erbse’s edition, at this point C would provide pf\vtc mapa 
TO névo ufjvic we évoc vic with the rest of the tradition which he took 
into consideration (including the Venetus A), apart from slight variations 
from one manuscript to the other. This is wrong. The scholium actually 
present in the Laurentian manuscript —- which should probably be included 
in the “pair of explanations” specific to it, as referred to by Wachsmuth 
1863, 107: see above, n. 7 — was identified and reported by Schrader 1887, 
288 n. 1, who observed: “konnte aus Et. M. 583, 20 redigirt sein”. 

368 Lehrs 1882, 133. 

369 See the rich apparatus fontium ad loc. in Dyck’s edition of the 
Epimerismi. The explanation attributed to Aristarchus is echoed in the sch. D 
Il. 1.1 van Thiel (uijviv: Opyfv, yOAOov Exipovov; cf. van Thiel 2014, 1.42) 
and, for instance, in an annotation on JI. 1.1 present in a manuscript of the 
h-family of the scholia to the Iliad (P11 = Paris. gr. 2766: mapa TO pEvw SE 
Y| Gotopeivaca Opyn, pfvic kKaXEitaL. 

370 Another example of exegetic material coming from a source other than 
b can be found in the first pages of C in relation to Il. 1.51 BéAoc 
exemevKes E—teic, in which the Laurentian manuscript is the only one of 
the family to include a scholium (tO &yov amikpiav BEAOG ExtrEpwVv) 
obtained by combining two D-scholia to Jl. 1.51 van Thiel: éyemeuKés: 
&yov mikpiav, and éqleic: Extreprov. 

371 E3, the twin codex of B, lacks this part. 

372 A remark by Augusto Guida inspired this assumption. 

373 Introduction to the Exegesis, 3-6 P. Cf. Cesaretti 1991, 129-134; 
Budelmann 2002; Pontani 2015, 379-380. 

374 The pioneering study is Felber 1925. For Tzetzes’ dependence on the 
Epimerismi Homerici (not the alphabetical, but the scholia-epimerismi) see 
Dyck 1983, 40. Irigoin 1960, 445, identified an additional instance of 
Tzetzes’ likely use of the alphabetical Epimerismi (citation of Callimachus). 
Browning 1975, 26-27, hypothesized that among the sources available to 
Tzetzes was “a fuller version of the Venetus A scholia — perhaps the same 


book as Eustathios used a generation later”. 

375 Cesaretti 1991, 163 (“Tzetzes seems to work with a sample of the 
Homeric scholia ad loc. before him, of which he changed the order and 
with regard to which he made his own original additions”). 

376 Cesaretti 1991, 164 with n. 55 (“in the footsteps of the most ancient 
rhetorical tradition”). 

377 Browning 1975, 26. 

378 Browning 1992, 139-140. 

379 Budelmann 2002; cf. Pontani 2005, 165. On the concepts of authority 
and authorship in middle Byzantine literature see the essays collected in 
Pizzone 2014, especially Papaioannou 2014. 

380 For sch. 5, cf. sch. D Il. 1.8 van Thiel; Epim. Hom. 8 B2a2 Dyck 
(1.85.17-19), and 8 B! and B2al Dyck (1.84.10-85.16). For sch. 7, cf. sch. D 
Il. 1.10 van Thiel; Epim. Hom. 10 A2 Dyck (1.87.85). For sch. 10, cf. sch. D 
Il. 1.11 van Thiel; Epim. Hom. 11 Cl#-1b Dyck (1.90.45-49) and 11 C2 Dyck 
(1.90.50-53). For sch. 11 (whose double explanation dates back to at least 
Heracl., Hom. probl. 45), cf. sch. D Il. 1.12 van Thiel; Epim. Hom. 6 25 Dyck. 
381 Cf. Syn. o 249 Cunningham otpatéxedov Exoujoavto (Thuc. 3.107.1)- 
avti Tod okyvac. S00 ydp onpaivet  A€Elc, Kai TO OTPATEVLA Kal TOV 
TONOV TOU OTpaTEvWAaTOS = Suda o 1182 Adler = Phot. o 611 
Theodoridis; cf. sch. Thuc. 1.46.5 Hude otpatonedov: <onpueimoat> OTL 
TO OTpaTOnESOV onLaivet SO, TOV TE AaOV TOU OTpATOU Kai TOV TOTOV 
év @ 0 Aadc, Kai ETULWTEpdv éoTLV Exi TOD TOmOV A€yEoBal, Oiov TOD 
OTPATOU wESOV. 

382 Cf., among others, Syn. o 250 Cunningham = Suda o 1183 Adler = 
Phot. o 612 Theodoridis: otpatdc: TO mAMO0G THV MOAEHOUVTMV: O SE 
TOMOG OTPATONESOV: AEVETAL yA TOU OTpATOU TO wESOV (the etymological 
explanation is also provided in the scholium to Thucydides quoted in the 
previous footnote). Various other lexicographical parallels are listed in the 
respective critical editions. 

383 Epim. Hom. € 42 Dyck (2.270.5-9) mdAtv TO EveKa TOU ydplv 
Stapépet TO Lev yap Eveka Wirt tiva aitiav SnArot: oiov, “Evexa 
Adséavdpovu Kal EAévnc éotpdtevoe Mevér.aoc Eni Tpoiav”. TO S& ydptv 
WETA <Tio> aitiac SHAOt <Kai THv ydplww>, oiov “ydptv MeveAdov 
goTpdatevoev AylArEvs Ent "IALov”, TOUTEOTL YaplCOpEvos TH Meverdw, 


from which Ft. Gud. s.v. veka, 471.12-15 de Stefani; cf. Amm., Diff. 173 
Nickau; Ptolem., Diff. 391.29 Heylbut; Eust., Il. 841.43f. (3.187.13 van der 
Valk), 1040.43-47 (3.793.6-11 van der Valk). Likewise, there is clear 
evidence of the opposite tendency to consider obveka/éveka and ydptv as 
equivalent, for example again Epim. Hom. € 42 Dyck (2.270.3-4) TO 6& 
elveka TO ydplv onpaiver “e<i>veka plyedsavijs EA€vnc” (IL 19.325), 
from which Et. Gud. s.v. eiveKa, 423.23 de Stefani; cf. sch. Ariston. (A) IL. 
1.572a éxinpa ... ol S€ vewTEpol AvTi ovVSEOLOU aiTWWSOUG yp@vTat, 
avti tod ydpty, EveKa; and frequently in the D -scholia, for example ad II. 
1.96 van Thiel ToUvex’: TOUTOU EvEKa, TOUTOU YAdplv. 

384 On the tension between lemmatization and the search for a sense of 
continuity in Tzetzes’ Exegesis see Budelmann 2002, 153-157. 

385 The source must be Plut., Thes. 33, which provides other hypotheses as 
well on the origin and meaning of the word; cf. Eust., Il. 21.16ff. (1.34.30ff. 
van der Valk). 

386 The information on the two mythographic versions of the ancestry of 
Agamemnon and Menelaus recurs in sch. D Il. 1.7 van Thiel Atpeisnc: 0 
Atpéws maicg Ayapéuvav. Ayapéuvav Kata pév “Ounpov Atpéws Tob 
Tl€A.om0G, pNtTpOSG SE Agepomnsc, Kata S& Hoiodov MAEtoGEvous KTA. 

387 Cf. sch. D Il. 1.9 van Thiel ndAtv 8€ TODTO Ws And Tic Movons 
(follows the historia of the union between Zeus and Leto and the birth of 
Apollo and Artemis). 

388 The manuscripts of the Exegesis give AplototéAns, which proves to be 
an error for Apiotapyoc thanks to Epim. Hom. 9A1> Dyck (1.85.28-33): 
Papathomopoulos 2007, 107, apparatus fontium. 

389 The three-way division is part of the “hermeneutic program” which 
Tzetzes delineates in the Exegesis and applies both here and in the Allegoriae 
(Cesaretti 1991, 147), perhaps influenced by Michael Psellus’ Allegoria in 
Tantalum (ibidem, 160); cf. Hunger 1954, 46-52. 

390 Budelmann 2002, 156-157, specifically in relation to this passage of 
Tzetzes’ Exegesis. See above, regarding the internal references in the parts 
of the Exegesis corresponding to sch. Nos. 1 and 4. 

391 A similar case, apparently not from quite such an early date and 
arising in a peripheral context (Terra d’Otranto), is the renowned 
Heidelberg Odyssey (Pal. gr. 45), subscribed in 1201-1202 by Palagano 


d’Otranto, a disciple of the copyist Nicola d’Otranto alias Nettario di Casole 
(7 1235). In the margins of this manuscript, excerpta from Tzetzes’ 
commentaries, mainly on Lycophron’s Alexandra, are re-used and 
intermingled with other exegetic material: cf. Pontani 2005, 222-223; 
Arnesano/Sciarra 2010, 437-440. 

392 In this hypothesis, the supposed damage occured in b after that the 
common ancestor of BE3 (8 in Erbse’s stemma), where the scholia exegetica 
to Il. 1.5-12 are present, was copied from it. 

393 As mentioned, the mss. BE3, both descendants of b, date back to the 
11th cent. For the dating of E4, the other textual witness of this branch, see 
above, n. 30. 

394 I am grateful to Davide Muratore, Filippomaria Pontani, and Giuseppe 
Ucciardello for insightful advice. English translation by Jessica Ordman and 
Rachel Barritt Costa. 

395 Regarding individual editions, scholars and bibliographers have mainly 
focused on the editiones principes of both Homer (Florence, 1488; cf. most 
recently Megna 2007-2008, esp. 217-218 n. 2, with further bibliography) 
and the D-scholia (Rome, 1517; cf. most recently Staikos 1998, 282, 306; 
Fogelmark 2015, esp. 9 n. 15, 23-26, 36 n. 61). Two books have been 
devoted to the Homeric holdings of individual collections: in 1988 
Agamemnon Tselikas edited — with a short but very informative preface - a 
richly illustrated catalogue of the Homeric holdings of the Anyooia 
BiBAtoOjKn Xiov (Tselikas 1988; 97 items); in 2013, Glenn W. Most, Alice 
Schreyer et alii, brought out a very detailed catalogue of the Bibliotheca 
Homerica Langiana, that is of the Homeric collection assembled by Michael 
C. Lang and donated by him to the University of Chicago Library in 2006 
(Most/Schreyer 2013; 175 items). Finally, Philip Young’s The Printed Homer 
combines a broad picture — starting with the question of the identity of 
Homer and ending with the fate of the Homeric poems in the age of 
globalization and the Internet (Young 2003, Part. I: Homer and the Homeric 
Text, 7-169) — with “a comprehensive list of all known editions of the 
Homeric texts of the Iliad and Odyssey, as well as other works at one time 
attributed to Homer” (Part II: Printed Editions of the Homeric Text, 1470 to 
2000 C.E., 171-385; the quotation is from p. 173), both in the original 
Greek and in translation. 


396 For a comprehensive survey of Homeric printed editions cf. still Heyne 
(1802), iv-xxxv. Young’s very extensive repertory not only does not aim to 
deal analytically with the tradition of the Greek text of Homer and the 
Homerica in print, but needs - at least with respect to the Greek editions 
(the only ones I have randomly checked) - a careful scrutiny and revision. 
Indeed, there are omissions, duplicates and imprecisions. Firstly, Young 
omits, e.g., the school editions of Iliad book I, II, Ill, IV, and IX by Etienne 
Prevosteau, Paris 1602, 1596, 1600, 1604 and 1598 respectively, and of 
book X by J. Libert, Paris 1610, on which see now Hepp 1968, 789-790; 
Ford 2007, 143 and n. 2; on Libert cf. again Heyne (1802), xxviii and n. *. 
Several other editions enumerated by Hepp are similarly absent in Young 
(who is well aware of the limitations of his list: cf. Appendix A: Comments 
on the Printings Lists of Part II, in Young 2003, 389-393). Moreover, “1517 — 
Le Premier Livre de I’Iliade (Greek). Strasbourg, France: Joannis Schott” 
referred to in Young 2003, 179 seems to be a duplicate of “1516 — Homeri 
Liber Primus Iliados, Graece (Greek), Strasbourg, France: Joannis Schott” 
listed in Young 2003, 178, perhaps resulting from what was written by 
Brunet 1860-1865, III 281 (a work quoted by Young in Appendix B: Sources 
Used for Part II, 394-395): “Panzer, VI, p. 79, cite le premier livre de 
l'lliade, en grec, Argentorati, in aedibus Joan. Schott, 1517, in-4”. In Panzer’s 
passage, dealing with the Strasbourg editions, only a Homeric edition of the 
year 1516 is mentioned (and no edition dated 1517). Finally, Young’s data 
about the Homeric editions of Theodorus Martinus (Thierry Martens, Dirk 
Martens) need reconsideration: cf. de Gand 1845, 128 n. 112; 
Tentoonstelling Dirk Martens 1973, 223 (A 341-342), 285 (M 217), 286 228; 
Most/Schreyer 2013, 28-29. 

397 Van Thiel 2000a. 

398 Van Thiel 2014. 

399 I employ Allen’s sigla (except for the Romanus-Matritensis, Allen’s Ve, 
Ve2) with additions: cf. Muratore 2014, 55 n. 2. Particularly: A = Venetus 
Marc. Gr. Z. 454 (822); Ag = Angelicus gr. 122; B = Venetus Marc. Gr. Z. 
453 (821); Bd = Bodmer 85; Bm12 = Lond. Harl. 5727; C = Laur. Plut. 32, 
cod. 3; E3 = Escorial. y.I.1 (gr. 294 Andrés); E4 = Escorial. Q. I. 2 (gr. 513 
Andrés); Ge = Genav. gr. 44; La = scholl. D ed. pr. lascariana, Romae 
1517; Le = Leid. Voss. gr. F 64; M1 = Ambr. A 181 sup. (gr. 74); M5 = 


Ambr. F 101 sup. (gr. 355); M11 = Ambr. L 116 sup. (gr. 502); P = Par. gr. 
2556; P3 = Par. gr. 2681; P11 = Par. gr. 2766; P20 = Par. Suppl. gr. 679 (S 
van Thiel); P21 = Par. Suppl. gr. 1095; Ps = Par. Suppl. gr. 608; Q = Vat. 
gr. 33; R! = Ricc. gr. 30 (K. II. 10); U4 = Venetus Marc. Gr. Z. 458 (841); 
U18 = Venetus Marc. Gr. IX, 5 (1336); V5 = Vat. gr. 30; V13 = Vat. gr. 
1316; X = Vat. gr. 32; Y = Vat. gr. 2193; Z = Romanus, Bibl. Nat. gr. 6 + 
Matrit. Bib. Nac. 4626. 

400 On this edition cf. now Pontani 2017. 


401 E.g., van der Valk’s knowledge of the D-scholia is based upon the 
Aldine edition, first published in Venice, 1521 (van der Valk 1963-1964, I 
202 n. 1; on the text of the Aldine edition cf. Muratore 2013, 428-432). On 
the Nachleben of this edition cf. also Pontani 2017. 

402 Heyne 1821. 

403 Heyne 1834. 

404 http://stephanus.tlg.uci.edu/index.php. 

405 A 117 Aadv post A 117 odov éppevat La — A 213 AyAad post A 214 
UBptoc eiveka Tijode La — A 215 xd6acG WKUs post A 213 dyAad La - A 
220 dw ante A 219 Bapeiav La — A 223 én€eoow post A 224 yoX0Lo La - 
A 272 tov et A 272 oiot post A 272 émty@dviot La — A 278 Opoing post A 
278 éupope La (= van Thiel) — A 307 Etdpolotv post A 316 atpuyétoLo La 
— A 431 igpry post A 432 oi 8’ 6te La — A 520 attwes et A 520 aisi post A 
521 kat Te wé prot La - A 569 Kai pa [A 567 in van Thiel 2000a, 2014] et 
A 569 Ka@fjoto ante A 568 Bodstc La — A 602 Saivuvto ante A 601 &¢ 
NéALOV KatasvUvta La. A further correction in the sequence of the scholia — 
first made in the Cambridge 1689 edition — must, I think, be accepted: 
mpOBAAOVTO: mpOrvEeykav, EBdotacav erroneously appears in Z after A 
449 ovAOXUTAG, instead of after A 458 oVAOYUTAG, a misplacement rather 
than the witness of a varia lectio. 

406 A 45 du@npe@ea TE PapETpHV: Au@ipe~éa in le. La — A 50 dpyouvs, 
line 12 evVéta@OapTov: EvSLEPBapToV La — A 52 mupai, 9 Oiwvdv: Yavov 
La — A 52 @apetal, 2 KUveoot KUveot La — A 86 OU Ld ydp: GotmpoTIKds: 
ANOUWTLKAG La — A 87 Avag~aivetc: mpoontatvetc: mpoonpEeveEts La, etc. 
407 The correction at A 5 Atoc 8 €teXgieto BOVAN, r. 13 Utaoctvw must be 
ascribed to Heyne: Ltacivw recte Heyne (cf. Xtaciuw Hervagius 1541), 
TdoElvw Z, Taotvw Y, Tapacivw Q U18 V13 La Ps Ald Hervagius 1535 
Cambridge 1689, Tepaoivw Ag Bm!2 Prc, Tepativw Bd Pee. 

408 A 42 éua Sdaxpua ooiot BEAEOL line 2 Xpvons: Xprons Heyne - A 123 
Ayatot, 4 ad Apyou tod Antédoc: toU om. Heyne — A 123 Ayatoi, 5 
KaAEDVTO: KaAOUVTO Heyne — A 132 ov mapeAevoeal: 0 ante mapeAOWV 
om. Heyne — A 180 Muppt86veooty Gvacoe, 9 nETpOU: wETPOV Heyne - A 
234 TO wév ov mote: dv: ab Heyne - A 268 qepoiv, 4 ei TH: €v TH Heyne - 
A 268 epotv, 5 woavel: woavvei Heyne — A 293 ovTISavdc: OVTSLAVOG 
Heyne — A 316 dtpuyétoto: éviot: Evolot Heyne — A 366 wydyed’ &¢ 


ONY, 11 EAH@POn: EiAn~@On Heyne — A 501 Seéttépn: Seca: SEEuij Heyne 
- A579 obv 8 huiv Saita Tapdén: Kal: mai Heyne - A 580 eimep ydp K’ 
e0€Aotv: kal pro k’ Heyne. 

409 Hervagius 1541, 1; cf. also Cambridge 1689, 738. 

410 Cambridge 1689, 738 “39. Dele verbum énépea. Hackianum est”. 

411 Cambridge 1689, 379 “pro dolsoi gaotv éxi Vett. omnes dotsoi Ext”. 
412 The only exceptions are A 42, A 293, A 316, A 501 where the 
Cambridge edition has the right reading; A 366 where Cambridge 1689 has 
a different mistake (€\.é@0n); and A 579 where Cambridge 1689 omits the 
word. 

413 The only exceptions are A 42, A 293, A 316, which are mere lapsus 
calami. 

414 Wassenbergh 1783, xviii—xix, part. xix: “Certe nullus usquam Homeri 
Codex reperietur, qui brevia illa Glossemata ita exhibeat, ut Romae sunt 
edita. Longiora Scholia, tam Historica, quam reliqua, e diversis Codicibus 
congesta existimo”. 

415 On Heyne’s edition cf. Most/Schreyer 2013, 72-75, with further 
bibliography. 

416 Heyne (1802), Ix-lxiii. 

417 Heyne (1802), Ixxii-lxxiii. 

418 Heyne (1802), Ixii-lxiii. 

419 Heyne (1802), Ixxii—lxxiii. 

420 Heyne (1802), Ixx n. 26%. 

421 Lascaris 1517, epistle “Lectori” (c. a i). 

422 Schimberg 1890, 439-452. 

423 Schimberg 1890, 423. 

424 Q in van Thiel 2000a, 2014, V in Schimberg and de Marco. 

425 X in van Thiel 2000a, 2014, P in Schimberg, R in de Marco. 

426 Appendix I below shows, exempli gratia, the Scholienbestand of Q (and 
U18) in Q. Schimberg 1890, 450 observes that, as the incorrect order goes 
back to the archetype, it is unlikely that it also possessed the Homeric text. 
Some notes about the reordering of the scholia performed by the editio 
princeps are collected in Appendix II below. 

427 De Marco 1932, 24-25. See also the prolegomena of de Marco’s 
unfinished edition of the D-scholia (p. 3): “Multis ante annis ostendere 


conatus sum ... Iani Lascaris editionem, nonnulla tantum ex alio hausta 
fonte si excipias, ex libro V [our Q] pendere et in eadem hodie persto 
sententia”. On Vittorio de Marco, his Homeric studies, and the unfinished 
edition of the D-scholia to Iliad I-XVII [= de Marco ed. sch.] cf. Geymonat 
1989, Montanari 1995, 147. 

428 A 570 ava S@pa: TO .w. pEya Std TO HETPOV post Oikiav add. La. 

429 Schimberg 1890, 444; cf. de Marco, ed. sch. apparatus ad loc. 

430 De Marco 1932, 25. 

431 Van Thiel 2000b, 2 “Vorlage war vermutlich Q; Zusatze stammen aus 
exegetischen Scholien (“b-Scholien”, wofiir E [our E3] als Vertreter gewahlt 
ist) und aus Eustathius”; 12 “L (editio princeps des Janos Laskaris, Rom 
1517) hat vermutlich Q als Vorlage benutzt, verhalt sich aber selbstandig: 
Zu & 486 scheint er u.a. Scholien zu Hesiods Erga und zu Arat mit 
Uberlegung benutzt zu haben. ... Laskaris hat den Texbestand erweitert vor 
allem durch Ubertragungen von anderen Stellen und von umfangreichen 
Stiicken besonders aus Codex E (oder einer verwandten Handschrift) und 
Eustathios (Erstausgabe Rom 1542). Solche Stellen geh6ren eigentlich nicht 
in die Sammlung, sind aber darin aufgenommen zur Information, weil alle 
bisherigen Untersuchungen sie als D-Scholien behandelt haben”. Cf. also 
van Thiel 2014, 4, 14-15. 

432 Van Thiel 2000a, 2 “Lascaris librum codici Q affinem e scholiis 
Homericis classis b et ex Eustathio auxit”. 

433 Starting from Venetus Marc. Gr. IX, 5 (1336), which transmits the full 
collection of the D-scholia (without Homeric text). It was transcribed in 
Rome in 1492 by Demetrios Damilas for Gioacchino Torriani. Formerly in 
the Venetian Library of Saints John and Paul (San Zanipolo), it carries the 
dedication by Marcus Musurus to the Eupatridae (cf. Jackson 2011, 30, 54, 
57, 69; Speranzi 2013, 132, 181 n. 130, 254 n° 55; Ferreri 2014, 607-608). 
I deal in detail with this manuscript elsewhere (Muratore 2018). 

434 Vat. lat. 3966, f. 95r in Bertola 1942, 111-112, and tav. *117. The 
evidence is exploited in connection with the edition of the D-scholia by 
Barberi/Cerulli 1972, 68 and n. 7, Layton 1994, 325 and 332 n. 66; Pontani 
2017. Layton 1994, 329 ascribes to Zacharias Kallierges the printing of the 
scholia (as well as of the other editions from the Gymnasium Graecum, now 
credited to Vittore Carmelio), but cf. Fogelmark 2015, 23-24. 


435 The inventory - “ta vv’ ‘EAanvucad BipAia év Ti oOonugpa 
avotyouevy Ti TOO igpod waAravtiou BiBALoOnKNH” (f. 11); “IZ XxX | ext 
A€ovtoc S€KaTOU TS Popalkfic Kai oikovpEeviKiic ardons EKKANoiac 
weyioTOU Apylepews Mivag rTol KaTdAOyos THV EV KOLA] OTOL TH¢ iEptic 
marativng BiBALoOnKNnG vv’ EvpEsbevTwV EAANVLKHV  BLBALwV 
Tepwvupou tot AXAEdvSpou émtotdtou” (2v) — is preserved in Vat. gr. 
1483, ff. 3rv and 15-151 (ff. 4r-14r include a subject index). It was 
published - in an abbreviated form - by Devreesse 1965, 235-263; 
transcriptions of the relevant items are mine. It is dated to 1517-1518 by 
Devreesse 1965, 236, Canart 1977-1979, 307 n. 2 (1517-1518, most 
probably 1518, according to Canart 1977, passim, esp. 134-135), Rita 
2010, 293, 306 nn. 313-314; “tra il luglio 1517 e il dicembre 1521” by 
Chr. Grafinger in Rita 2010, 292 and by D’Aiuto/Vian 2011, 586-587; to 
1519-1521 by Bignami Odier 1973, 30, 42 n. 98; ca. 1520 according to 
Mercati 1921, 109 [132], Devreesse 1962, 327 n. 1. Cf. also Lilla 2004, 8- 
9,135 n° 14. 

436 Sosower/Jackson/Manfredi 2006, 49. 

437 Devreesse 1965, 237 n° 11. 

438 Cf. “11. Ilias Homeri, iterum, et a tergo epigrammata quaedam 
Antipatri Sidonii in Homerum et eius imaginem, Iuliani unum in Organa et 
Agathii unum in Mauricium imperatorem” in Fabio Vigili’s inventory (Vat. 
lat. 7135, ff. 78r-164r), in Cardinali 2015, 142 n° 11; “XI. Ilias Homeri” 
from the MSS “in octavo scamno supra” in Vigili’s transcription of the 
lemmata of the MSS of the Bibliotheca publica graeca, Vat. lat. 7135, ff. 2r- 
12r, sp. 2r, in Cardinali 2015, 292. It is n° 371 (“in VIII° bancho”) in the 
1533 inventory — with catchwords -, published by Dilts/Sosower/Manfredi 
1998, 47 “12. Homeri Ilias, ex papiro in rubro. EkaTOupns”. 

439 Sosower/Jackson/Manfredi 2006, 51. 

440 Devreesse 1965, 238 n° 17 (without any identification). 

441 Cf. “26. Homeri Lexicon, idest Didymi Expositio in Homerum, qui 
Aristarchum sequitur, ita namque in principio inscribitur Ilias, tamen 
enarratio, sed perbene” in Fabio Vigili’s inventory, in Cardinali 2015, 148 n 
° 25 (“in VII supra”); “26. Expositio in Homerum” in Vigili’s transcription 
of the lemmata, Cardinali 2015, 292 n° 26 (“in octavo scamno supra”). It is 
n° 363 in the 1533 inventory: Dilts/Sosower/Manfredi 1998, 46 “4. 


Expositio in Homerum, ex membranis in gilbo €A.uK@v III carta” (“in VII’ 
bancho”). 

442 Devreesse 1965, 238 n° 16 (without any identification). Cf. “15. 
Expositio quaedam sive commentarii in Homeri Iliada” in Fabio Vigili’s 
inventory, in Cardinali 2015, 144 n° 14 (“in VII supra”); “15. Expositio in 
Homerum” in Vigili’s transcription of the lemmata, Cardinali 2015, 291 n° 
15 (“in octavo scamno supra”). It is n° 360 in the 1533 inventory: Dilts/ 
Sosower/Manfredi 1998, 46 “1. Commentaria in Homerum, ex membranis 
in gilbo KaAW¢ de” (“in VIP bancho”). 

443 Unique to the editio princeps are A 499 Anuokdwvta: Ovoya KUpLov, E 
462 Axduavtt dvoua KUplov, M 342 OowTtnv: 6voua KUptov. At B 814 
TOAVOKAPOLOLO: MOAUKIVHTOV, TaxElac Sid TO MOAAM Evepyety AUTH EV 
TH MOAEUW: OKAPOLOS ydp 1 TAV nOd@v Kivnotcs. Mupiva S€ Aydfovoc 
6voua ZYQA the ed. pr. prints the final section of the scholium separately: 
Mupiva: 6vopa KUptov AudCovos La. This kind of gloss is not particularly 
frequent in the D-scholia (and is mainly inserted in order to avoid possible 
misinterpretation): cf. A 263 I[letpi6oov: Iletpisouv. 6voya KUpLov. 
Hetpi8o0vucg 6 Téiovoc, yévet wev fv A@nvaiocg KTA. ZYQALa; B 658 
Aotudxela: S6vo"a KUpLOV QLa; B 704 Hodsdpxnc: viv d6voua KUptov Tot 
aserx.~od (tod QLa) MpwteotA.dov ZQLa; A 458 EyémwAov- 6vopa KUpLov 
ZYQLa; A 491 AedKov: viv xpomeplomouevwc Avayvwotéov, tv’ dvoua 
KUplov ZYQX (iv’ | Gvopa KUpLOV post A 487 aCouevn, r. 1 Avayvwotéov 
transp. La); E 9 Adpnc: 6vopa KUptov QLa; Z 22 ABapBapén: KUpLov d6vopa 
THs (tig om. La) vou@NS ZYQXLa; © 269 'Exetdpttv: "HTtol 6vopa KUpLov, 
TO Extdptys (0 Extdptic QLa). “H, avti tot, éxi twa 8 ZYQLa; A 739 
MovAtov: 6vopa KUpLoV ZYQXLa; O 525 AdAOW: vv 6vopa KUpLOV ZQLa; 
II 152 Tndacov- 6voya KUplov inmou ZYQP2°La; P 40 ®pdvttst d6vopa 
(kUplov QLa) Tig IIdvOou yuvatkoc ¥ Ppdvtic KTA. ZYQXP29La; P 561 
®oivié- viv 6vopa KUplov TOU AYAAEwWG Tpopot ZYQXP2°La; P 611 
Koipavov: viv 6vopa KUptov ZYQXLa; 2 250 Movitny: viv 6vopya KUpLoV 
ZQLa. 

444 A further group of short glosses is attested by both Psellos and P3: see 
below, p. 150. No critical edition of the paraphrasis is yet available and the 
correspondences collected here are based on Bekker’s text. We can expect 
the discovery of the actual MS of the paraphrasis used by Lascaris to clarify 


and specify the picture. Cf. also E 653 Sapévta Sapaodevta, 
@ovevbEvTa, AvalpebEvta (Sapaocbevta Psell. ed. Bekker, dvatpebévta 
Psell. MS Leidensis Voss. gr. F 64 (Le)), E 658 Stapsepéc: Stapwdé, St6A.0U 
(SU OAov Psell. MS Le), E 847 aoe: kaTEOeTo, A—pfikev (Age Psell.), M 
328 «Soc (v.l. Hom. evyoc): S0€av, Turvy (Sd€av Psell.), N 813 
eCarandéEelv: KEVWOELV, wOpPONoEL (ExKmOpONoEtv Psell.), O 366 pilav: 
@oBov, muy (uy Psell.). 

445 An almost identical scholion is at B 547 (not “B 567” as stated by van 
Thiel 2000a, 2014) — B 547 peyaAntopos: pEyaropvyou, yevvaiov ZQLa 
— but the occurrence is still relevant; cf. also Hesych. 463; sch. rec. Clem. 
Alex. Protr. 2.22.1, p. 303.28 Stahlin/Treu. 

446 Ludwich’s apparatus records this reading from manuscripts S [= D 
Allen], F [L1¢], Ft [R1], G [Ge], H [Vi5], W [Vi3], Ub [W3], Y [P21], Z [S], Ai 
[A ss.], and a MS not in Allen’s apparatus, X> [Vind. Suppl. gr. 42 (Vi®)]. E 
P3 and P11 too read wv Guvpovos. 

447 Vassis 1991, XI-XII. Among these manuscripts, two must be excluded 
here from our investigation, since they do not preserve, in the passage 
under scrutiny, the pseudo-Psellian paraphrase: Ge in T 1-H 467, pp. 111- 
315 contains the Paraphrasis Vaticana A (cf. Vassis 1991, 59); V13 does not 
have a paraphrasis in our passage (Vassis 1991, 99-100). 

448 Vassis 1991, 78-80. The MS belonged to the apostolic protonotary 
Lorenzo Bartolini (cf. f. 3r): on Bartolini (Florence ca. 1494-May 1533) cf. 
Deutscher 1985. 

449 Vassis 1991, 83-85. The MS belonged to Lianoro Lianori (Bologna 
1425-July 1478; cf. Martinez Manzano 2004, 18) and to Luca Bonfiglio 
(Padua, ca. 1470-July 1540: cf. Cavagna 1985), before reaching the 
Ambrosiana in 1603. 

450 Vassis 1991, 114-115; in the 16th century it belonged to Antonio 
Agustin (Saragoza 1516-Tarragona 1586). 


451 Vassis 1991, 89-92: ‘Psellian’ paraphrasis in A-[, A 206-221, 690-830, 
N 1-H 112; Paraphasis Vaticana B (Vassis 1991, 26, 201 and n. 110) in A-A 
205, A 222-689. It belonged to Cristoforo Garatone, who donated his 
manuscripts to the Vaticana in the mid—15th century (on whom see Mercati 
1926, 106 ff., esp. 112; Devreesse 1962, 322 n. 1; Devreesse 1965, 9 n. 5; 
Bignami Odier 1973, 11, 21 n. 17; Pesce 1974, esp. 64 n. 225, 65 and n. 
230, 66 n. 234, 92 n. 19 and 21; PLP II (1977), n° 3550; Moro 1999; 
Cataldi Palau 2001, 249-250; Lilla 2004, 4 and n. 15). 

452 See above, p. 139. 

453 This family, closely connected with the ‘Psellian’ paraphrasis, shows a 
skeleton composed mainly of D-scholia, expanded by means of the addition 
of explanatory material drawn mainly from the scholia maiora, the scholia 
exegetica, the Epimerismi, the lexicographic tradition, and other sources not 
yet fully identified: cf. Erbse (1969-1988), I LVI-LVIII; Vassis 1991, ad 
indicem; Sciarra 2005; Castelli 2013, esp. 229 ff.; Muratore 2014; Pasquato 
2015. 

454 A 169-171 ex. | D viv 8 eiut ®Oinv Sé (— éveds’ Gtmoc ew) 6 
vobds vxepBatov: viv 8’ eiut GGinv S& obv vuoi KOpwviot, éEveds’ 
ATWLOG EWV, EXEL] TOAD PEpTEpOv EoTLVv. | OVY UOAQUBAVa SE o£ Pot 
E00 AnOVTOS KaTaoTpEWal THV TALOV kai rAOUTOV OADV oxelv. A. 

455 A171 (a@véetv-) AnavTAoEly, + mpd0W PdoEtvt (lege EPLOWPEVOELV 
Dyck). TO 5& 6AOV. OLY UmoAGUBdve Sé os, ~@Noiv, Eno AndvTOG 
KATAOTPEWAL TV tALOV Kal wOADV TAODTOV AaBeEtv. 

456 On c. A III verso, inner margin, appended to sch. D A 171 Gtiwoc: A 
171 (Gtmosc) 6 got ATMaCduEVOG: EvNAAaKTAL SE 1 NTHOLG AvTL yap 
yeViKiis KExpNnTal OvopaoTtiKf, 6 eéoTl oxf\pa. TO SE OAOV OLY 
ULmOAaLBAVe SE o€, PNotv, Euod AnOvTOG KaTaOTpEWal TV HALOV (sic) 
Kal noAAfy (vid.) nAODTOV AaPeEtv. 

457 Cf. Pontani 2005, 458-459, 471, (481)-482 n. 1084, 484, 499. 

458 Z 53 katagéuev: katdgéewv: DYNAN yap Kal Avepndeooa 1 “IALos is a 
scholion b(BCE3E4) also found in Par. gr. 2681 (P3, on which, more later). 
459 All these MSS bear Lascaris’ marginalia: see, for Par. gr. 2695, Pontani 
2000, 46; for Par. gr. 2701, Pontani 2005, 470 n. 1062; for Par. gr. 2702, 
Mondrain 2000, 420. All of them entered the library of Cardinal Niccolo 
Ridolfi (they are Ridolfi In grammatica 19, 20, and 21 in the main catalogue 


of Ridolfi’s library: cf. Muratore 2009, II 108-109, and ad indicem), and are 
duly acknowledged as Lascarian by the Lista de’ libri che furono del sor 
Lascheri (nn. 119, 120, and 121), among the MSS “che sono fuora”: in the 
middle of the 1540s they were presumably on loan to be used for the 
edition of Eustathius’ Homeric commentaries by Antonio Blado: cf. 
Muratore 2009, I 161-162, 173 and passim. On Eustathius’ manuscripts see 
Martini 1907; van der Valk 1971, IX—XLVIII; now Cullhed 2012. 

460 “B 504/Ls TAlcoavta: nponapoguTOVvws Ws ylyavta. (~ Es)” of van 
Thiel 2014 (ad v.) is a step backwards from “wo yiyavta ~ Eust.” of van 
Thiel 2000a and is, moreover, misleading, since here E3 has only sch. Hrd. B 
504b Erbse (TAioavt’:) | ovviGEla mpomeptonai TO Gvoua, Y S€ totopia 
wEplond (sponapogvvet in Erbse’s text is a correction from Eustathius, 
which is also the source of the parallel with yiyavta). 

461 Allen 1924, 14 n. 2, then Severyns 1953, 219-227, Severyns 1955, 
recognized the close relationship between P3, Par. Suppl. gr. 1095 (P21) and 
Vat. gr. 30 (V5) in the Proclan Vita, whose text they witness in the same 
shortened version. Concerning the scholiastic apparatus, P2! is definitely 
poorer, expecially in the later part of the Iliad (it does not display the 
supplements of the Lascariana, e.g. at [ 362, E 178, E 629, A 736, O 679, T 
119). 

462 Par. gr. 2681 is a manuscript from the Palaeologan Renaissance 
plausibly ascribed by Filippomaria Pontani to the library of Iohannes 
Kritopoulos (Pontani 2005, 245-246 with n. 552; on Kritopoulos’ hand and 
MSS cf. Mondrain 2008, esp. 122 ff.; on P3 cf. 127 n. 20). It reached the 
library of Cardinal Ridolfi (cf. Muratore 2009, ad indicem; Speranzi 2009- 
2010, 47), the fate of which it shared. When the inventory of Lascaris’ 
books in the cardinal’s library was drawn up, this manuscript too was 
“fuora” (i.e., presumably, on loan: cf. Muratore 2009, esp. I 173). It shows 
multiple layers of scholia which — as suggested by Jean Boivin (apud 
Villoison 1788, xv), and, not long ago, by Pontani (Pontani 2005, 245-246 
with n. 552) — deserve a careful examination. Here, I do not deal with the 
different strata of annotation (all prior to Lascaris) of the manuscript: at 
this stage the mere presence of the material in the MS is suitable for what I 
aim to prove. 

463 Vat. gr. 30 is a paper MS of mm 368 x 264 from the 14th century. A-B 


493 are Moschopulean (text with paraphrasis and scholia; cf. Grandolini 
1980-1981; Grandolini 1981; Melandri 1981; Vitarelli 1981, passim; 
Grandolini 1981-1982, 7-8; Grandolini 1982; Melandri 1983, 177-178, 
180, 188, 191; Melandri 1985). From the Botwtia to the end (as well as in 
the liminary texts) the MS is closely related to P3. It was used by Allacci for 
his edition of the Proclan Vita Homeri (Severyns 1953, 25-27; Severyns 
1955) and is the Vatican MS whose Porphyrian readings Villoison 
occasionally quotes thanks to the good offices of Raffaele Vernazza (cf. 
Ferreri 2002; the pinax at f. br singles out “Top@upiov e&jynots eig tTHv 
‘Ounpovu TALdSa 24, 36, 42, 46, 47, 48, 54, 264, et alibi”). I hope to deal 
further with this MS in a subsequent paper. 

464 Cf. Allen 1931, 32-33; Irigoin 1961, 288; Pontani 2005, 245-246 with 
n. 552; Speranzi 2006, 208 n. 67; Muratore 2009, esp. II 127; Speranzi 
2010a, 317 n. 12; Speranzi 2010b, 15 and n. 13. 

465 Cf. Pontani 2005, 245-246 with n. 552; Speranzi 2006, 208 n. 67. 

466 Van der Valk 1963-1964, I 229 n. 139. 

467 “avTW LEV EBHTHV: ypa~uKds oi pEV inmOL PEvyOUVOLY, ExLKElLEVOU 
TOU CuyoU: TO SE Gpya EmtmAEKETAL UpikNS KAGSwW- O S& ASpaoTos, 
KUALOBELG EK TOD ApuaToSG, KEiTAl mapa TOV THOXOV Exl mpOOWNOV: O SE 
MevéAaos AvaTETAKWC TO SOpU EMEOTHKEV AUTH LET” according to van 
Thiel 2014; but, re vera, this scholion is in b(BCE3E‘) T, in Le (Leid. Voss. 
gr. F 64; there are some small variant readings: TO 5€ Gppa: emi S€ Appa Le 
— 8 Adpaotoc Le), and also in P3 (first scholion on f. 71v, linked to the text 
with the letter “a”; P3 too shows a variant reading pév ot (not P3, recte E3 
Le cett.). 

468 “SOALyOoKLov Eyxoc: TO cic SOALYOV StdoTNHa Kiely SuVdpEvov [cfr. 
EM 282,10 s.] xAX€ovdoavtos TOU o, WC Kal év TM OEdodoToOC. [cfr. EM 
461.15 s.] "H, TO paKpov, od 1 oxida SoALy. [cfr. Ap.So. 60.3, Hesy. A 
2151, LD ad T 346] Totto 8€ é« Tot napaxorAovdotvtos. "H, dmep, Sta TO 
OKLE EVTpagpfvat, SoALy~OV yéyOvE”. 

469 It is absent in van Thiel 2000a, van Thiel 2014 but it was present in 
Heyne 1821, and Heyne 1834 and, from this edition, in the TLG (both in 
the CD-ROM TLG_E and in the online version: cf. above, p. 134). 

470 For MS E3 cf. above, p. 138. For E4 cf. Pontani 2017; for Voss. gr. F 64 
cf. Pontani 2005, 459. 


471 In fact, the material added by the editio princeps that shows up in E3 is 
present in P3 too (I have not yet checked these passages in Vat. gr. 30). Sch. 
D to A 786 is published by van Thiel 2014 as follows: “yevef) Umeéptepoc: 
TQ) TOD yEvOUG AELWHATL KpEidowv, f vEewTEpOG ZYQX ~ G [our Ge] | 
“Imvec yap UrepTEepov TOV vewTEpov L ~ Es ”. But this is a plain exegetical 
scholion transmitted by b(BCE3E4) T and by P3 too (f. 154v, in mg.). P3 
shares with bT and the MS of Pier Vettori (Monac. gr. 16, V in Erbse’s 
edition) the corrupt jueTéwpovt instead of vewTEepov; as the editio princeps 
on the contrary offers the correct reading (for which Erbse’s apparatus 
notes “yp(G@eTtat) vewTEepov Vict. in margine codicis V (fort. cl. D)”), the 
emendation must be ascribed to the Lascariana. Cf. also E 812 dxrptov- 
auxyoroldv YQX La | eic apuyiav dyov La: for La’s expansion cf. 
b(BCE3E4) T and P3 (f. 67v); I 260 eivodiotc Tots év TH 08@ oikotouy, 6 
EOTLV PWAEVOVOLV ZYQP?? La | Tog THV o~pPNkiav ExovOL capa THV OSV 
La, cf. sch. ex. b(BCE3E4) T IT 260a napa Tv 080v ~xovot TV opnkiav 
also transmitted by P3 (207v); P 556 katn@ein: otvyvoTNS, AVIN ZYQXP20 
La | G0 TOD KdtTw éxetv TA PAN La = sch. ex. b(BCE3E4) T to P 556a, 
transcribed exactly as in b by P3s.1. f. 217v: aioybvn and TOD KdTw Exel 
TA PAN, AUrN; 4 514 Tetyoc pEv Pp’ GAoyxoi Te Piral kai TA EEf\c¢: Eig TO 
PUATO OTIKTEOV ante TO E~EeoTaMTEs add. La, cf. sch. ex. b(BCE3E4) T ad £ 
514-15b Tetxoc ... ¢... o0G Exe yfpac): TIves Eig TO PUATO OTICOUOLV KTA., 
in P3 (f. 239°) too; T 383 fet éveroikiWAre, ZYQOX éveBaArev La (= P3, f. 
247 s.1.); Y 2 Gu@i o€: instead of && Ekatépov pepos La has OpSoTOVNTEOV 
THY avTwVUptav (from sch. ex. b(BCE3) T ad Y 2a dugi o€, MnrA€os vié), 
which is present in P3 (f. 247v) as well; Y 277 Adxe: La adds f SteKdrn, WG 
Kal év Toic inatiotc, AaKidec A€yovTal ai Stakorat: cf. sch. b(BCE3E4) T; 
cf. P3, 232v, from Eustath.; then follows Eustath. 1208, 39-41 (= IL. 
4.409.5-7 van der Valk AnA@c S€ OVSEnOTE TO AaKEiV Exi AVOpwxivns 
KUPLOAEKTEITAL Pwvijs: Ei LN) Gpa mapa WOVOLSG TOI TpayLKOIc: WC kai O 
KWULKOG raifwv @mnot TO PoiBos EAaKEV); Y 762 myviov: eiAnUa KpOKNGS. 
ZQXGe La | mdvta Ta épya év mapaBoAaic einwv, vdv kai sept 
yuvalkwvitisoc én. La: for La’s expansion cf. b(BCE3E4) and P3 (278r). 
472 It is also lacking in Marc. Gr. IX, 5 (U18). 

473 Lines 20 ff. (the Pythagorean explanation) are also separately 
transmitted — in a more or less similar form — by Vat. Ross. 897 (gr. 37), 


15th-16th century, bought by Andreas Coner at Venice in 1508 (cf., most 
recently, Muratore 2009, I 183 nn. 31-32; the text — at f. 52v — is published 
by Cumont 1923, 20); Par. gr. 2107, f. 129r (available online at: http:// 
gallica. bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b10722212z?rk=42918;4; the text is 
published by Cumont 1923, 20-21, and by de Falco 1923a [non vidi]); and 
Leid. Voss. gr. Q 20, f. 6v, which belonged to Henri Estienne, then to Isaac 
Voss (published by Reitzenstein 1889, 624 n. 2; the manuscript is now 
available online at: https://socrates.leidenuniv.nl/R/-?func = dbin-jump- 
full&object_id = 3479239). A survey of the authors that hand down this 
Pythagorean explanation of the vitality of the foetus of seven and nine 
months, as opposed to that of eight months (including our scholion) — the 
topic was widespread in Byzantium: cf. e.g., in an exegetical context, 
Johannes Protospatharios, Eéjynots puoikn THV AuEpOv Howddov, in 
Gaisford 1823, 450, 13 ff. — is offered by de Falco 1923b, 42 [204], with a 
thorough discussion. Useful also are Heiberg 1925 and Robin 1924. 

474 I print the text of the editio princeps, c. T iiiitv. The first section of the 
scholion — for which no apparatus is given — is present in ZQY (and U}8), in 
E4 Le, in the Venetus A and in h (to the MSS quoted in Muratore 2014, 83 — 
AgBdM!1M5M1!!1P11R1U4 — Bm!2 at least must be added). ZY A and h also 
preserve the source of the historia:  iotopia mapa ‘PlavG@t (dptavq A 
AgBdU4, dpptav@ M1P11, dpetavG M5M11R1Bm!12, iotopet Aptavos Y, recte 
Z tantum) post petéAaBe add. ZY Ah. 

475 Rufus 1559, c. C 3rv (also quoted in Cambridge 1689, 772). 

476 Cambridge 1689, 772 notes “Haec verba, Tiv 5 a, y, HOVaSdwv y. tres 
vetustissimae [= ie. Aldina 1521, Hervagius 1535, and Argent. 1539] non 
agnoscunt”. The Cambridge edition shows other small variant readings in 
comparison with the editio princeps: 10 kai €tl THVv: Kai TV Ett Cambridge 
1689 — 18 éni mAEov: ExtnAEOV Cambridge 1689 — 28 yivovtat: yiyvovTat 
Cambridge 1689 (all shared with the Hackiana of 1656 edited by Cornelis 
Schrevel; the second and the third, but not the first, also in the Hervagiana 
of 1541) 

477 Cf. van Thiel 2000b, 12 n. 34: “Ein kurioser Sonderfall ist der 
vermutlich neupythagoreische Text, den L nach T 119D petéX.aBev bietet, 
gedruckt in allen Editionen (bei Heyne 2, 279f.): ‘n@ig TA ExTapNnviata 
Cwoyovotvtal, TA S€ OKTapNVLaia ov;’ Vgl. S. Weinstock in Cat. Cod. 


Astr. Gr. 9, 1, 1951, 101-3”. But the text referred to by van Thiel matches 
our text only thematically (it is from Psellus’ [epi éxtaurnveav Kai 
OKTapHVveVv Kal évveaurvev euBpUwv, inc. Hpwthoas thy aitiav, 
NOYLWTATE TAVTOV AVSpAv, Tod TA Lev Evvedunva EuBpvua..., des. obTOC 
S€ EkninTEL TOV OVEPWVOV SLAOTHUATWV, published by Weinstock from 
MS Oxford, Bodl. Library, Barocci 131, f. 404r: cf. Moore 2005, 422, n° 
1039, CET.DISC.20). 

478 On Pediasimos cf. PLP n° 22235; Constantinides 1982, 116-125; 
Wilson 1983, 242-243; Macrides 1991; Bianconi 2005, passim, esp. 60-72; 
Pontani 2005, 268 n. 597, 309-310. 

479 Published by Cumont 1923; cf. also Roscher 1907, 69-86; Cumont 
1923; de Falco 1923a; Heiberg 1925; Constantinides 1982, 123 and n. 58. 
As regards the physical explanation (lines 6-16) cf. Cumont 1923, 14, lines 
6-7 (just at the beginning of the essay): kal quotkol pev étépav 
AOS SOaot THY ATOSELELV, HV OV Kalpds A€yEtv SLA TO pL) Eic E}KOG TV 
éniAvolv mpoeretv. A list of some examples of this kind of explanation is 
provided in Cumont’s apparatus of loci similes. Concerning the geometrical 
explanation (lines 17-end) cf. Cumont 1923, 18, lines 25-26 (at the very 
end of the text): Eiol 8& Kai GAAat An0AOyial yEWMETPLKWTEpAl THV 
cipnuevwv, GAA. dpkovol Tata. 

480 Present in both P3 and V5 are: B 561 ‘Hidvac Te: oi maAatol EviKdc 
(= P8V5 s.1.) — N 207 viwvoio: éxydvov (cf. TOU Aupwayou SnAOVOTL Ov 
“Extwp dvetvev e EyyOvou P3V5) — P 621 KUac: we wEGdcg (= P3V5 s.1.). 
481 A 504 dpaBnoe S€: Hynoe SE (yNoE P3 s.1.) — E 57 Sta S€ oTHOEogr 
SLA TOD OTHSOUG (SLA TOD OTHBOUG SLAAGEV kal ... EmEAQoEV vid. P3 s.1.) - 
E 245 togwv ev eidwc Tio TOEKIC ExtoTHU@V (TiS TOELKAC ExtoTAUNS 
éumetipoc P3 s.l., cf. Tig TOEKi\C gumEetlpoc Psell.) — E 280 xpotet 
mpoenenWev (spoemEeuWev P3 s.l., Psell.) — E 653 €& eueOev- €& Eyod (€% 
éuod P3 s.1., Psell.) — E 654 evyoc: Kavynua, S0€av (kavynua P3 in mg., 
Psell.) — E 783 dAamadvov- dobevés (Godevéc P3 s.l., Psell.) — E 808 
émttappodoc: Bonedc (BonGdc P3 s.l., Psell., E3) — E 808 ha: hv, vxijpyov 
(fv Psell., Ufjpxov Psell. MS Le; fv, Tpoxf| Tob € eic n Kai TOD | etc a Kai 
eKBoAf] Too v ha P3) — 1 702 Ff} Ke pévy: €av pévy (i) Edv anéAOn fH Eav 
uévyn P3 ad I 701, cf. Psell. €dv Te napayévntat édv Te pévn) — N 492 
KTIAOV: KpLOV (WG mpOoBaTEdG O OLNTIS A€yeL AAaAODOBaL (vid.) | 


O6miG8ev KpLOV P3, cf. Psell.) — O 107 ov8’ 6OETal OVS’ EnloTpEMPETAL 
(EMLOTPEMETAL AOYICETAL yap WC OV HEV ydp mOTE KTA. P3, cf. Psell.). For 
these scholia I have not yet checked Vat. gr. 30. 

482 Van Thiel 2000b, 13 and n. 35 says that “Umgekehrt fehlen in L, 
vermutlich aus Unachtsamkeit, nicht wenige Scholien, die in seiner Vorlage 
Q stehen und zum Bestand gehoren” and, in a note, “L hat ausgelassen, 
Beispiele Buch Q: 58 60 62 63 78 80 94 166 172 187 341 345 357 372 409 
487 514”. Leaving aside some mere lapsus (82 357, where there is no 
scholion, must stand for 367 Oveiata, omitted by Lascaris; and similarly 
“372” is likely to stand for Q 392 eUte), van Thiel’s note needs to be 
supplemented and rectified as follows: 1) some scholia are already missing 
in the exemplar of La: Q 62 avtidate, Q 63 KaKk@v éEtape, Q 487 Eni 
yfpaos 0080, 2 514 And mparidwv HAVO’ iwEepos (and 2 662 e€ApEGa, Q 
673 mpooTOW, Q 752 nmépvaoKe, omitted in van Thiel’s note); 2) La also 
omits other scholia present in the model: 2 128 téo péypt, 2 269 
oifkeoot, 2 270 CvydSeon0v, Q 272 xECH Eni apwtn, 2 434 mapes 
Aylrija, Q 446 wiev, Q 462 008’ AYlAAEwWSG OPbarpototv, Q 506 
Opeyeo@al, Q 525 éeéKAwoev, Q 556 Andvato, Q 570 AAiTwpAL, Q 570 
AaAITOLAL Q 578 EvoowTpoVv, Q 598 THv EtEpov, Q 637 Woav, Q 731 
Oxoovtal, Q 739 ~okE; 3) to the contrary, it does not omit sch. Q 187 
EVSUKEWC: EWEAGC which, however, is incorrectly placed between Q 157 
aAtTHU@V and Q 158 iketéw although it is in the right place in Q (and 
U18); 4) in Q 409 pereioti La omits only dvti Too KatateTuNnLEVvoG 
(absent already in QU18 and transmitted by Z alone). 

483 The development of new commentaries on the ancient poets (often 
circulating in a format closer to that of modern editions, which include 
introduction, text, and scholia) is a significant scholarly achievement of the 
Comnenian Age: see Kaldellis 2009, 19-36, and for a thorough account of 
Classical studies in the 12th c. Pontani 2015, 366-394. Budelmann 2002 is 
a fundamental reading of the nature of Tzetzes’ commentaries and the 
author’s personality, while Luzzatto 1998; 1999; 2000 explain Tzetzes’ 
working method. On the commentary to the Works and Days, see Wendel 
1948, 1970-1971; West 1978, 69-70; Ponzio 2003 and, recently, Cardin/ 
Pontani 2017, 252-255. On Tzetzes’ attitude towards Proclus (whom he, as 
all Byzantine scholars, considered the sole author of the ancient exegetical 


material on the Erga), see Wilson 19962, 194; Budelmann 2002, 152. 
Tzetzes’ text is here quoted from the new critical edition Marta Cardin is 
preparing; current editions are those by Gaisford (18232) and (only for 
Tzetzes’ preface and the Life of Hesiod) by Colonna 1953, 34-39; Colonna 
1959, 87-92 (see too Colonna 19822 [1968], 46-52). 

484 For the ancient athetesis of the proem, see Procl. in Op. Ac, p. 2.7-14 
Pertusi (= fr. 1.19-24 Marzillo) corresponding to Aristarch. fr. 5 Waschke 
and Praxiph. fr. 22a Wehrli (= 28A Matelli). The beginning of Tzetzes' 
scholium (Il. 1-4) is included in two early modern editions (Basileae 1542, 
16; Heinsius 1603, 6), but is missing from Gaisford’s; it has been 
reconsidered by Abel 1889, 92 and Dahlén 1933, 19-20 (see also Calderone 
1948, 371) and edited as Praxiph. fr. 22b Wehrli (= 28B Matelli). The 
derivation of Motoa from pWodat had already been discussed by Plato 
(Cra. 406a); Tzetzes defends the etymology that he found in the ancient 
scholia (see proll. vett. Hes. Op. Fb, p. 5.4-6 Pertusi) on the basis of the 
common interpretation of the Muse as yv@otc, ‘knowledge’ (see e.g. scholl. 
Hom. Od. 1.1j and 1.11a Pontani and schol. vet. Hes. Op. 1b Pertusi), as in 
Suda p 1291. 

485 See Kaldellis 2007, 245-247, 306-307; Braccini 2011, 43-45, and, on 
Tzetzes’ allegorical interpretations, Hunger 1954, 44-52 and 1955, 4-5; 
Cesaretti 1991 (particularly 147-160, 166). 

486 See Procl. proll. in Hes. Op. Ac, pp. 2.15-4.3 Pertusi (= fr. 1.25-35 
Marzillo) and proll.vett. Hes. Op. Fa, pp. 4.18-5.2 Pertusi, with West 1978, 
65-66; Montanari 2009, 316-319; Matelli 2009. 

487 Ll. 102-133, 180-209, 213-224 (= pp. 29.5-30.11, 32.14-34.2, 6-16 
Gaisf.), partially translated in Pontani 2015, 380-381; cf. also Tz. Hist. 
6.916-926, 927-940; schol. Carm. Il. 2.465a, p. 208.8-9 Leone; All. Od. 
5.104-105 Hunger. Proclus’ Neoplatonic allegory is openly ridiculed by 
Tzetzes in the second epigram of his commentary (epigr. 2 = proll. ll. 15-26 
Colonna). 

488 Ll. 175-177 = p. 32.10-12 Gaisf.; see also 89-91 = p. 28.18-20 Gaisf. 
(mept SE TOV AANOHS Kai 6vTwG OVOGV ypd~wv Movody, TOTE Sikaiws 
TOV AOYOV TApEKTEVaLLL). 

489 Dimitrievié 1899, 18, assumes that in this part of scholium 1 too 
Tzetzes’ addressee and target is Proclus, of whom Tzetzes had allegedly 


read an ample and now lost scholium on the Muses. Against this hypothesis 
it may be noted that all references to Proclus cluster in the second part of 
Tzetzes’ scholium and are clearly sign-posted by the use of the third person 
CL. 135, 166, 171, 175-176 = pp. 30.13, 32.1-2, 7 and 11 Gaisf.): the only 
exception is represented by the short epigram in which Tzetzes, drawing 
towards a conclusion, invites Proclus to pay attention to him (Il. 210-212 
= p. 34.3-5 Gaisf.). 

490 Tzetzes reiterates his self-defence upon illustrating the allegorical 
meaning of the Muses’ offspring, who are presented as the inventors of 
certain arts (see f). In Tzetzes’ rhetoric, this is another digression for which 
the anonymous interlocutor is responsible: since he has compelled Tzetzes 
to speak about the Muses, and consequently their children, he has forced 
him to indulge in yet another allegorical interpretation (ll. 156-160 = p. 
31.15-18 Gaisf.). 

491 See M. Jeffreys, 1974, 149; Budelmann 2002, 152. 

492 See Carm.Il. 3.177-184 and his own schol. 3.183a, p. 218.10-13 Leone, 
where he admits to the forgery. 

493 Tzetzes’ display of erudition was clearly a means to certify his 
competence and obtain work as a teacher and writer. On the dynamics at 
play in the relationship between scholars and patrons in the 12th century 
and specifically on Tzetzes’ positions, see Griinbart 2005; E. Jeffreys 2009; 
Agapitos 2014. 

494 The scholiastic material on the Hesiodic poems contains only laconic 
and broken information on the Muses’ number and genealogy. On Proclus’ 
Neoplatonic allegory, see above (p. 165). Schol.vet. Hes. Th. 56 interprets 
the long conception of the Muses (nine nights!), which matches their 
number, as a symbol either of the slowness with which one acquires love 
for the Muses or the intrinsic perfection of the number nine. Procl. in Hes. 
Op. 2 Pertusi (= fr. 4 Marzillo) and schol.vet. Hes. Th. 54 Di Gregorio dwell 
on the allegorical meaning of Zeus and Mnemosyne. Whether Tzetzes could 
read richer ancient scholia on Hesiod’s Erga is a matter of debate: see 
Usener 1867; Schultz 1910, 30; West 1978, 70 n. 1 (all in favour of this 
hypothesis) and Scheer 1870, 7-9; Pertusi 1951, 267-273 (against). Marta 
Cardin has not found evidence that allows this conclusion; see also above n. 
8. 


495 QC. 9.14.2 [744a]. 

496 Homer’s and Hesiod’s lines quoted by Diodorus are, together with a 
fragment of Eumelus (fr. 35 Tsagalis = 34 West = 16 Bernabé = fr. dub. 2 
Davies, ap. Clem.Al. Strom. 6.11.1), the oldest evidence for the nine Muses. 
Indeed, that Od. 24.60 gives the number nine for the Muses was an 
important reason for Aristarchus’ athetesis of the ‘second Nekyia’ (Od. 
24.1-204): see schol. Hom. Od. 24.1 Dindorf and Lehrs 18823, 184; Erbse 
1972, 194-7. For an overview of the traditions concerning the number of 
the Muses, see Mayer 1933, 687-94 and 724-30, and the recent discussion 
in Fowler 2013, 79-80. 

497 Ephor. FGrHist 70 F 222; Mnaseas FHG III 154, fr. 25a = fr. 13 
Cappelletto; Myrsil. FGrHist 477 F 7; Crates fr. 128 Broggiato respectively. 
The number four, which Arnobius attributes to Mnaseas, is corrected to 
three by Maass 1892, 212-213, based on another fragment which attributes 
knowledge of three Muses to Mnaseas: Motoa, O&d, ‘Yuvw (FGH III 153, fr. 
25a = fr. 15 Cappelletto, ap. Epim.Hom. yp 65 Dyck); see Cappelletto ad 
loc., pp. 183-184. The genealogy, number and names of the Muses are also 
discussed by Cic. ND 3.54 (on which see below); Paus. 9.29.2-4 and Serv. 
in Verg. A. 1.8. 

498 LI. 17-21 = p. 25.8-12 Gaisf. Just as the number nine is TeTpdywvoc 
‘square’, because it is not only the first square odd number but also the 
square number of three — which is the perfect odd number and is also the 
source of plurality - so knowledge is squared (i.e. equal in every respect), 
immeasurable and multiple. Tzetzes is the only one to apply this quality of 
the number three (i.e., its being the source of plurality: cf. e.g. Nicom. ap. 
Iambl. Th.Ar. 18.11-12 De Falco and schol. A Hom. Il. 14.38c Erbse; schol. 
D.T. p. 229.32-36 Hilgard) to the Muses’ allegorical interpretation and to 
derive from this the idea that knowledge is multipliable ad infinitum. See, 
however, the interpretation of the number nine in relation to the Muses in 
Plu. QC. 9.14.2 [743e-744b]; Corn. Theol. graec. 14.10. Traces of 
Pythagoric arithmology in the Hesiodic scholia are analysed by De Falco 
1923a; on the number nine in particular, see ibid. 30, 32, 49-50. 

499 It may be useful to the reader to know that, due to its structure and 
precious information, Tzetzes’ catalogue of Muses was extracted from the 
scholium 1 and transmitted on its own in some manuscripts, and so edited 


separately in An.Ox. IV 424-425 (from cod. Baroccianus 133, 13th—14th c.); 
Iriarte 1769, 320 (see de Andrés 1987, 122; from cod. Matritensis 4615, f. 
107, ante 1485); Ruhnken 1827, 258-259 (Epist. crit. Il, ad A.R. 3.1372, 
from cod. Parisinus gr. 2720, f. 86v, end of the 15th c.: see Vitelli 1892, 
112). In the 16th century Constantine Palaeocappa used it, together with 
the passage from Cornutus mentioned above p. 168, to write the short 
chapter Ilgpi Tv Movodédv in his Violarium of Pseudo-Eudocia (§ 655, pp. 
483-489 Flach). Therefore, these later extracts should be used and quoted 
with all due caution. 

500 Plu. Q.C. 9.14.3 [744c-f] and 7 [746e] mentions that two different 
triads were known at Delphi and Sicyon and he recognises the antiquity of 
the number three (eimev obv 6 ASeAMOc STL TpEIC HSeoav Oi TAAQLOL 
Movoasc); Paus. 9.29.1 mentions the Muses MeXétn, Mvfjun and Aotési, 
worshipped by Otus and Ephialtes on Mount Helicon. Cf. also Antip.Sid. 
API. 220 = Antip.Thess. 90 Gow-Page and Varr. Antrer.div. fr. 212 
Cardauns (ap. Serv. in Verg. Ecl. 7.21). Eumelus’ fragment transmitted by 
Tzetzes differs from Eum. fr. 35 Tsagalis = 34 West mentioned above (n. 
15): see Wilish 1875, 38-39; West 2002, 128 n. 98; Debiasi 2004, 60; 
Tsagalis 2014. 


501 See Cornutus and Arnobius mentioned above. 

502 Serv. in Verg. A. 1.8 notes that the number seven was as widespread as 
nine (sane Musas multi novem, multi septem dixerunt); cf. also Polyzel. fr. 9 
K.-A. (ap. Zen. 6.50, p. 175 L.-Sch.) with Meineke ad loc. (fr. 3), pp. 870- 
871. Roscher 1904, 35-36, 60, deems probable that the tradition of seven 
Muses was more ancient than the mainstream one. 

503 This tradition is clearly connected to Pythagorean arithmology: see De 
Falco 1923a, 49 and e.g. Anat. p. 33.19 Heiberg. The five Muses could have 
been invented by Tzetzes, but the others are genuine: analogies with other 
ancient scholarly discussions, and parallels for Aratus’ and Epicharmus’ 
Muses in other extant sources suggest that Tzetzes is transmitting veritable 
information, which he perhaps derived from a sole, lost ancient source. 
Since he usually draws from a very vast basin of erudite material, it is 
impossible to determine what source might have inspired him. Maass 1892, 
214 suggested Apollodorus of Athens; see also Henrichs 1975, 14 n. 50; 
Merro 2008, 202-203; Tsagalis 2014. See below n. 29. The question of 
Tzetzes’ trustworthiness has recently been carefully re-assessed by Cannata 
Fera 2012, 705-706. 

504 LI. 36-51 = pp. 26.2-27.1 Gaisf. 

505 Here, too, Pythagorean arithmology is relevant: see De Falco 1923a, 
50. 

506 The closest parallel is the scholium to A.R. 3.1-5a Wendel. 

507 Cf. schol. A.R. cit.; Plu. Q.C. 9.14.4 [745a]. 

508 This unprecedented connection is drawn because of Polymnia’s son, 
Triptolemos, who sowed Demeter’s crops (cf. e.g. Apollod. 1.5.2). Lists of 
the Muses’ discoveries are also transmitted in schol.vet. Hes. Th. 76 Di 
Gregorio; schol. Luc. Im. 16-17 Rabe; AP 9.504, 505. 

509 KaaAatyopn is one of the Bassarids in Nonn. D. 14.221; Evvikn is a 
Nereid in Hes. Th. 246 and a fountain nymph in Theoc. 13.45; ‘EXixn and 
Ata feature as names of various nymphs and heroines: the former in 
particular is connected to the origin of the Ursa Major (see e.g. Arat. 30- 
37). Cicero (ND 3.54) and Pausanias (9.29.3-4) recall the myth of the nine 
daughters of the hero Pieros, who however have the same names as 
Hesiod’s Muses; Nicander, in the Metamorphoses (ap. Ant.Lib. 9.1), gives 
them different names, connected to their transformation into birds. 


510 The closest parallel is Apollod.Ath. FGrHist 244 F 146 (ap. schol. Eur. 
Rh. 346.14-20 Merro), who confirms the widespread consensus on the 
Muses’ virginity and gives a complete list of the nine Muses’ children. Cf. 
also Phid. Mus. 4, coll. 62.42-63.4 Delattre, which may perhaps depend on 
the same source as Apollodorus (Henrichs 1975, 15), and Delattre ad loc., 
pp. 383-384; Apollod. 1.3.3-4; schol. D Hom. Il. 10.435 van Thiel (quoted 
by Eust. ad loc., III 107.20-24 van der Valk); Tz. in Lyc. 831 Scheer. 

511 Of course, there is always the possibility that some of these data (e.g. 
the five Muses representing the senses) are Tzetzes’ invention: see notes 22 
and above. 

512 John Diaconus Galenus devotes a long scholium to the Muses (pp. 
296.8-305.25 Flach), which also contains the allegorical explanation of the 
nine Hesiodic Muses’ names (pp. 303.26-305.1 Flach); it focuses on the 
allegorical meaning of the number nine. Galenus’ complex philosophical 
discussion also includes an etymological digression on all the names of 
numbers up to ten; he does, however, not discuss alternative numbers of 
the Muses. On his commentary on the Theogony, ‘perhaps the first attempt 
towards a thorough Platonising Christianisation of an ancient epic poem’, 
see Pontani 2015, 376-377 and West 1966, 70-71. Since Galenus depends 
on Tzetzes for the list of the five allegorical meanings of 6e6c (pp. 364.7- 
365.3 Flach: see Cullhed 2014, 66-67 with notes 220-221), it is possible 
that the long scholium on the Muses relies on Tzetzes too: further evidence 
for the influence of Tzetzes’ approach on his contemporaries. 

513 On this work, see Flach 1876, 23-28; West 1966, 71-72. 

514 See pp. 452.10-19, 457.20-28 Gaisf., where Protospatharius states that 
the ancients loved the number nine because it was the Muses’ number. He 
probably lived in the Palaeologan Age. On the commentary, see West 1978, 
70-71. 

515 Pediasimus’ pamphlet on the Muses is edited in De Falco 1923b, 14- 
16. All the numerological observations of these Byzantine authors, 
including those of Tzetzes, are discussed in De Falco 1923a, 46-51. Mullett 
2012, 209-218, offers a brilliant survey of the presence of the Muses in 
Byzantine literature, esp. during the Comnenian Age. A short catalogue of 
the nine Muses, the arts over which they preside and their inventors was 
relatively popular in the Byzantine age: see Ercoles 2013, 135; 558, and 


schol. Opp. Hal. 1.78, p. 266 Bussemaker, the authorship of which may 
actually belong to Tzetzes. On the debated question of Tzetzes’ paternity of 
the scholia to Oppian’s Halieutica see Colonna 1963 and Zumbo 1996. 

516 A line of investigation in Homeric criticism is in fact concerned with 
Homer’s predilection for the number nine: it is connected to the analysis of 
the adverb évvfjtiap (see e.g. scholl. A (Ariston.) Hom. Il. 6.174a and T (ex.) 
Hom. Jl. 12.25 Erbse; Ps.-Plut. Vit.Hom. 2.145.11, ll. 1791-1794 
Kindstrand). Eust. in Il. 2.96-97, I 276.27-277.9 van der Valk follows this 
tradition but introduces a telling addition: he states that Homer was fond of 
the number because of the nine Muses (see also in Il. 6.174, II 279.19-21 
van der Valk). 

517 For parallels, see Holwerda 1960; Cullhed 2014, 21-24. 

518 The Muses cannot be the rivers’ daughters since Eumelus and 
Epicharmus identify their fathers as Apollo and Pieros respectively. For 
their interpretation as spouses, see below. 

519 In spite of their interest, however, these names and their catalogues 
have not received much attention: the most notable exception is the study 
by G. Hermann entitled De Musis fluvialibus Epicharmi et Eumeli (1819). 
Shorter studies, which do not attempt an onomastic analysis, are Palutan 
2003, on Epicharmus, and Tsagalis 2014, on Eumelus (see too Tsagalis 
2017, 169). On the former study, see below p. 181. 

520 According to sch. Pi. O. 14.2, the Kephisos at Orchomenos was a site 
where the Charites were worshipped: this could provide a parallel for 
Eumelus’ invention of a Muse linked to that river. On Eumelus’ interest in 
the Black Sea, see West 2002, 126-128, 132; Debiasi 2004, 28-32; Fowler 
2013, 80. 

521 Beyond Epicharmus’ list transmitted by Tzetzes, AyeAwic is attested 
only once: in Panyassis (fr. 2 Bernabé = 15 Davies = 2 West, by Paus. 
10.8.9) it occurs as the epithet of Castalia, another nymph connected to a 
famous fountain, see Tsagalis 2014 and Tsagalis 2017, 170-172. 
Interestingly, the plural AyeAwidec is used by A.R. 4.893 as a collective 
epithet of the Sirens: according to some traditions, the Sirens were born 
from the blood dripping from Achelous wounded by Heracles; in other tales 
they are the daughters of the river and Melpomene or Terpsichore. 
Different still is the use of the plural in Aesch. Pers. 869, where it refers to 


the cities on the coast between the Bosphorus and the Strymon river (on 
this passage and relative scholium, cf. Tosi in this volume). 

522 Debiasi 2004, 61. 

523 West 2002, 127-128. Eumelus mentions the Asopids Sinope (see 
above) and Antiope: see fr. 18 Tsagalis = 17 West = 3 Bernabé = Cor. 2 
Davies with West 2002, 120 and Debiasi 2004, 24. Debiasi 2004, 54-56 
speculatively suggests that Eumelus’ list of Asopides included Kerkyra as 
well (see too Debiasi 2015, 18-19). On the Asopus river and Eumelus, see 
also Olivieri 2007. 

524 See, e.g. Wilisch 1875, 39-40, according to whom Eumelus’ fragment 
contains clear references to sagas originating in a Corinthian milieu. 

525 Kaibel ad Epich. fr. 41 (= 39 K.-A.) took this parallel seriously and 
corrected Tpttwvnv into Tpttwvida. Early Hellenistic sources (A.R. 4.269; 
Lyc. Al. 576) use Tpitwv to refer to the Nile. 

526 E.g. akpOsA.00¢C ‘swimming at the top’, GAinAoos ‘sailing on the sea’, 
avas.00¢ ‘sailing upstream’, EVOUrA0OG ‘sailing straight’, etc. 

527 Apart from Kaibel (see below), other suggestions include AXLtaKpLotv 
(Maass 1892, 212: from the AAtaGKuoV river, cf. Hes. Th. 341); Evunotv 
(Lobeck 1829, 544 n. d: from ‘Evunevc river, cf. Hom. Od. 11.238); 
Titamovv (Bergk 1860, 306 n. 26: ‘von einem mythischen Flusse, der so 
benannt war nach der Morgenréthe Titw’). 

528 Hermann 1819, 4. 

529 In the complex textual tradition of Tzetzes’ commentary it is possible 
to identify a branch corresponding to the ® family of the manuscripts 
transmitting the Works and Days, on which see West 1974, 176-181. Some 
manuscripts belonging to the ® family seem to support the existence of the 
variant Titwvnv, which goes in the direction of the conjecture advanced by 
Kaibel. Codd. Vaticanus graecus 1332, f. 127v (13th-14th c.) and 
Cantabrigiensis 0.9.27, f. 4r (14th c.) have the meaningless supra lineam 
correction Wvvtv; in cod. Parisinus graecus 2773, f. 5r (second half of the 
13th c.) this correction is transferred to the main text, where it follows 
TLTOMAOVV (TLTOZAOUV Wvvtv). Codd. Messanensis F.V. 11, f. 4v (end of 
the 12th c.) and Ambrosianus I 15 sup., f. 12v (second half of 13th c.), 
which derive from the same manuscript, have a similarly meaningless 
TitonAWwvnv, which clearly replaces the ending of Tit6émAouv with the 


supra lineam correction or variant Wvvtv or wvnv. Parallels can be found 
for this behaviour of the common antigraphon of the Messina and Milan 
manuscripts. Again in scholium 1 (1. 57 = p. 27.7 Gaisf.), these 
manuscripts (ff. 5r and 13r respectively) have the lectio avANTpidatesc, a 
vox nihili which merges the correct and more common reading avAntpidsec 
with the variant avA/TpLal, attested in cod. Vaticanus Ottobonianus graecus 
210, f. 4v (ff. 1-64r anno 1363), another manuscript belonging to the ® 
family. 

530 Cf. sch. Lyc. Al. 1276 Leone: Titwv motapoc Ttariac éyybs Kipkaiou 
TOAEWC. OUTOS SE 6 MOTALOC OVK Eic OGAQooav PEEL, AAA’ UNO TIC yiic 
Katanivetal, WG @not Kal Pirootépavos (fr. 23 FHG = fr. 27 Capel 
Badino). The phenomenon is also commented upon in Pliny, NH 2.224. The 
river is known under the name Pitonius in Latin (Vib. Seq. 1.117); Pliny, NH 
31.41, mentions a spring named Pitonia. For more information and the 
context of Lycophron’s passage, see Hornblower 2017, 451. 

531 E.g. frr. 8, 37, 138, 220 K.-A. On this Italic layer in Sicilian Greek, see 
Conway/What-mough/Johnson 1933, 449-477; Cassio 2002, 67-70; Willi 
2008, 141-144; Poccetti 2012, 65-70; Cassio 2012, 254-256. 

532 On the difference between ‘mythological’ and ‘everyday’ comedies, see 
Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 1996, xv-xvi. 

533 For this common interpretation, see Kerkhof 2002, 118-119, with 
earlier references. On the wedding of Heracles and Hebe in general, see 
Palutan 2003, 244-245. 

534 LIMC V.1 163-164, Herakles no. 3331 = VI.1 671, Mousa, Mousai no. 
122bis. 

535 Palutan 2003, 246. 

536 Hermann 1819, 11. 

537 IluwsAnidoc is the lectio in the printed vulgata (see, beside Gaisford, 
Trincavelli 1537, 3v ; Basileae 1542, 17; Heinsius 1603, 6). TtwxAntddsoc is 
the prevailing lectio in the manuscripts of Tzetzes’ commentary: for this 
reason, IItpAntddoc is here kept in the text of the scholium (see also 
TlyixAntac in Orph. fr. 771b Bernabé [= 342 Kern] = Maxim. 1a, from Tz. 
in Lyc. 1275, p. 118.25-26 Scheer, which has MtwsAelac from Lyc. l.c. and 
Call. Hymn. 4.7, and Tz. De metr. p. 302.18 Cramer). However, this does by 
no means exclude the possibility that in Epicharmus the original name of 


the Muses’ mother was ITtwsAnic. 

538 Willi 2008, 162-192. 

539 For an appraisal, see Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 2012. One may 
disagree with some of her interpretations, e.g. those which posit a direct 
relationship between Epicharmus and Pindaric poetry. Yet, the picture that 
Epicharmus’ fragments give us is unmistakenly that of a poet fully steeped 
in the poetic tradition. 

540 On epic parody in Odysseus the Deserter, see Cassio 2002, 73-83; Willi 
2008, 177-191; Willi 2012, 63-73; Revermann 2013, 106-110. Likely epic 
or lyric echoes in Epicharmus are discussed in Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 
1994, 387-388; Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 1996, xxiv—xxvi; Willi 2008, 
176-177; Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 2012, 84-85; Favi (forthcoming). For 
mythological parody, see Reinhardt 1996; Casolari 2003, 55-59. 

541 Palutan 2003, 246-247. On these and other epithets, see Rodriguez- 
Noriega Guillén 2012, 84. 

542 A similarly epicising non-Doric dative, Ayatototv, occurs in fr. 99.4, 
from Odysseus the Deserter. 

543 Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 2012, 78. 

544 The exact figures are: thirty-five instances of te in The Wedding of Hebe 
and nine in Muses, ten of te Kai in The Wedding of Hebe and one in Muses. 
In frr. 1-38, preceding those from The Wedding of Hebe, there are four 
instances of te and two of Te kai in about forty-five lines (some of which in 
fact consisting of a few words); in frr. 65-80 and 97-112 there are eight 
instances of te and two of Te Kai in about fifty-five lines. 

545 See for instance Maass 1892, 211 (also quoted by K.-A. ad Epich. fr. 
39), according to whom the Ionic phonology of these names was introduced 
by the anonymous source which inspired Tzetzes’ erudite note on the 
Muses (see n. 22). 

546 Doris severior for Doris mitior features are common in Athenaeus’ 
Epicharmian quotations: see e.g. fr. 32.12 paottyMvtt ‘they whip’ for 
Laotlyobvtt (< paottyo-ovtl) and fr. 50.2 TWVUpa for TOUVULA (< TO 
O6vuua), both from The Wedding of Hebe. 

547 E.g. the imperfect 3rd plural fjoav vs. the Doric fev or fv in fr. 275 
K.—-A. (which may well be authentic: see Cassio 2002, 56-57) or ov8’ Gv for 
ovdé ka in fr. 115 K.-A. 


548 For this new declension in -o0, -o0¢ see Schwyzer 1939, 479; 
Hatzidakis 1982, 25-26. 

549 For a comprehensive list of literary occurences, see Headlam 1922, 
106. 

550 Pddeta is a Stoffadjektivum formed with the suffix -eloc, -Eld, whereas 
‘Podia, which derives directly from ‘PdStoc, takes -@ to mark its feminine 
gender. The original feminine form of the suffix -etog should be -etd (e.g. 
yaXr.xKein), but there are frequent cases of -etd which derive from analogy 
with s-stems nouns of the type TpwidSeta < Teusns: these names end up 
influencing names which are not s-stems, such as Innodduela < 
Insodduac. It is likely that because of these analogical adjustments ‘Pddeta 
and ‘Podia came to be perceived as variants of one another: see West’s note 
ad Hes. Th. 351, where he also discusses the occurrence of POAIA as the 


name of a fountain on the Francois Vase. 


551 On these fragments, see Cassio 2012, 71-73; Rodriguez-Noriega 
Guillén 2012, 78. 

552 Hephaestion 25.10-12 informs us that two plays, Xopevovtes and 
‘Extvikoc, were entirely written in catalectic anapaestic tetrameters: 
Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 1996, xxvii wrongly states that Hephaestion’s 
testimony concerns the catalectic trochaic tetrameter. 

553 Other evidence for metrical mixing is uncertain, in spite of the 
optimism of Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 1996, xxvii. She states that the 
IlepiaAA.0c¢ mixed catalectic trochaic tetrameters (as in fr. 108 K.-A.) with 
iambic trimeters: however, this is based on the supposition that what she 
edits as fr. 115 belongs to this comedy, which is far from certain (see fr. 
109 K.-A.). She also positively assigns an alternation between iambic 
trimeters and trochaic tetrameters to Pots (XUTpat), because she edits as 
two different fragments from this play (207 and 208 in her edition) the 
information given by Poll. 9.79, which is edited as one fragment (134) in 
K.-A. It may well be that Pollux is actually juxtaposing two different 
quotations from the play, and hence that Rodriguez-Noriega Guillén 1996 
is correct in positing a change of meter; but the issue remains uncertain. 
That Pyrrha and Promatheus may have mixed meters is possible, but far 
from certain: the fragments (113-120 K.-A.) are very lacunose. 

554 As already mentioned (p. 179), it has been suggested that fr. 100 K.- 
A., in anapaestic dimeters, may have been performed chorally: see Kerkhof 
2002, 151-155, with references. 

555 Editio princeps of PL III /979 in Pintaudi - Canfora 2012. See also 
Haslam 2013 for some addenda and corrigenda. 

556 (ex.) eiSdtTac Uro"tlvnoKEel SpaouTgpovus molWv Kai Huds sic 
EntnOOnotw Gye TS AXIAAEWS EFOSOv. Gua S€ Kal abéEl TO mpdcWNOV. 
557 (ex.) udv> Awpikdc. Ev GAXOLG S€ «kal pV ol TOTE y’» Eig Ayophv 
{oav» (T 45). 

558 Sengebusch 1855, 30. Similarly already Lehrs 1833, 362 n. * = 1882, 
341 n. 245. Beccard 1850, 61-62, starting from the assumption that 
Didymus quotes Dionysius’ textual observations together with those of 
certain disciples of Aristarchus, has deduced that he should be a 
contemporary of Ammonius, Dionysius Thrax and Tyrannion maior. 

559 {énel} 00 E8ev: OUTWS OF&UTOVNTEOV THV OV AnO@aoLy, tv’ Eig AnAf\V 


HETAAN POH 1 Avtwvunia: TOTO ydp Kai Apiotapyosg maprhyyelvev (€av 
yap OpPotoviowpEV, EoTat TO EavTiic oUVOETOV). OUTS <ObV WC TO ,,01 
E0EV OTpLVOVTOG* (O 199) kai ,,oUc E0Ev Eiver’ Enacyov« ([ 128). A. For 
the equivalence between oUvOETOG AvTwVULIa and aUTOmAON¢ see Bécares 
Botas 1985, s.v. oUVOETOC. 

560 Apoll. Dysc. Pron. 42.11-22 ‘Egfjg pntéov Kai nepl THV KaTA TO 
TplTOV mpOCWROV OpPOTOVOLHEVOV, Ei WAVTOTE MH METAANWIC aAVTHV TO 
OUVGETOV OXijLA Anattet, KaOdtEp Exi TOD “f OALyOV Ot matSa” (E 800) 
Kal “KdAvedv TE pty gic & ExkaoTtosc” (W 203), THV TE napanANotwv. TOV 
yap Apiotapyov Kai TOUS And Tis OXOAFS, Woei VOLOV BELEvoUG TO 
TOLOUTOV, WC AmaVvayvaopa Set rapanéupacbat TO “oi T’ ALTO, éxet ob 
TL OeWv Ek O€o@ata dn” (E 64) Kabd OpSOTOVOULEVOV TV OUVOETOV 
avtwvupiav dzatteit, too Adyou ov Svuvayevou Kata TOTO 
ovviotaobat. [...] 43.24-31 T6 Te “tic k’ oioLto / potvov Evi nAEOVECOL, 
Kal ei udAa Kaptepoc ein, / Ol TeVEEtv Edvatov” (x 10-12) ndvtwe gic 
anAfV avtTwvuniav LETAANPOoETat O yap Avtivous ovY UmEAduBavev, 
WC OdvaTov aVTM KaTaOKEUdoELEV AV) EV MOAAOIC wApayEVOLEVOG, 
Opoiws TH “mpdobev EOEV MEVYOVTA” (E 56. 80. Y 402): ob ydp mpd 
EQUTOD TLC PEVYEL 

561 On this matter see Schironi 2004, 200-201. 

562 Lehrs 1837, 120: «In hoc igitur genitivo ita valebat lex apud Homerum, 
ut Aristarchus eam poneret ipse. Neque tamen ideo verebatur discedere et 
scribere mpdo0ev é0ev qevyovta, sine dubio propter adverbium 
praepositioni simile». La Roche 1866, 236-237, Erbse 1960 349, n. 1, e 
364, n. 1, and Matthaios 1999, 478-479 follow this reconstruction. 
Conversely Schironi 2004, 203, writes that «Apollonio Discolo, Pron. 43, 
30, cita proprio il caso di “npdo8ev Bev ~EvyOVTa” per dimostrare che un 
pronome puod essere tonico anche se anaforico e non riflessivo; questa nota 
polemica ha un senso solo se connessa con la critica ad Aristarco e alla sua 
scuola richiamata poco prima (ibid. 42, 17), a cui evidentemente risaliva la 
lettura di €6¢ev tonico, perché inteso come riflessivo (EavTOD)». 

563 (Hrd.) Bapb otevdywv: 6 LiBWvioc wEplond b(BCE3)T septomiobat 
yap kal “ddtva oTovay foal” (Z 124) pnoiv. T Apiotapyos 5& BapUvet TA 
MOAN yap KLWNLATa WC AxO PapUTOVOU yEyovE: “Bapv S€ OTEVAYOVTOG 
dKovoa” (8 95), “Emeotevayovto 8’ Etaipow” (A 154). b(BCE3)T 


564 (Hrd.) {tad 7} aid {dypikarUnte}: Aplotapyos mEplomMLEVWG 
AvaylvWokKEL OLoiws kai TO “HO Stav Euve” (I 662). Kai Hpetc S€ adTH 
ovyKaTaTloépEesa. ALovUatoc S€ 6 LiSwvioc O€UvEL. [...] A 

565 Sch. Il. 1.554c (ex.) dooa: Apiotapydc¢ not Tpia onpvaivety thy 
AEELV, TO TVG, TO ATIva, TO doa. kai del PiAOUTAL ANY TOU STE SNAOotT 
TO ATiva: TOTE yOp Saovvetat. Kal goTl Kata Hpwdtavov (cfr. 1, 541, 30) 
SU0 pep AOyoU, TO G ApOpov Kai TO od MeEyaptkov SnAovv TO TIVG. EV 
5€ TH NPOKEWEVY OTIYW WLAODTAaL TO Gooa, Kal PNotv avTO SHAODV TO 
60a. b(BCE3E4)T kai 6 nev Apiotapyos oUTws, 0 S& LISWVLoOG “OTT”. T 
(Cfr. EGen. a 1306 (= Aristarch. fr. 9 Schironi): Goo’ &0€Ano8a: “dAAG 
war’ evKNAOS TA PpaCEal Goo’ E9EAN OVA” (A 554). oOUTWS Apiotapyos: O 
S€ Li6wvios (p. 47 Blau) “Ott”. mnoiv Apiotapyos Tpia onpaivety Thy 
AEELV, TIVd, ATiva, doa. kai dei WrobTaL aAANV OTE SNAOT TO ATiWa 
Saovvetat. kai goTL KaTA Hpwétavov (I 541, 30) S00 pépn Adyou, TO a 
dpSpov Kai TO oA, 6 EoTtL MeyapiKov SnAovv TO TIVA, Kal maparoyws 
noi (1 541, 27) Saovveobat. Cfr. Schironi 2004, 107. 

566 Sch. Il. 3.35d (= Aristarch. fr. 17 Schironi) Did. (?) | Hrd. ceive mapeta: 
Apiotapyos ovdSeTtepwes, Ev Tlol S& ONAUKDG. b(BCE3E4)T 6 S€ LiSwvioc 
Sta TOD 1 Sta TO “napHiov” (A 142 al.). T TO S€ mapeld Wo Ayaba TA yp 
And TOV TOLOUTOV BHAVKOV TIwviKGs pETarolovpEeva eic OVSETEPOV 
yEVOG MUAGOOEL TOV AUTOV TOVOV, mAEUpal mAEUPA. b(BE3E4)T otTws 
ovv Kai TO mapela napfKTal. b(BE3). See van der Valk 1972 and Schironi 
2004, 162-164. 

567 So Haslam 2013, 3 n. 12, calls him. 

568 Sch. Il. 19.365-368a1 (Did.) to kai O66vTwv HEV (Kavayl mEAE 
TEVYWV): AVETOBVTAL oTLYOL TEOOapEG: yEAOTOV yap TO BpUXYtobal TOV 
AYAEa i] TE OUVEMELA OVSEV CYTET Slaypa~EvTWV aAUVTOV. O 8é 
LISWVLOG YOETHKEVAL HEV TO TPWTOV Nov avTOUG TOV Apiotapxov, 
Dotepov S€ mEpleAEtv TOUS OBEAOUG, MOLNTIKOV VOLiGaVTa TO TOLOUTO. 
A. Cf. Montanari 1998, 11-13, and West 2001, 64 and 253-254. 

569 Source of this piece of information is Didymus, who quotes Dionysius, 
cfr. Blass 1904, 117-118. 

570 Carnuth 1869, 97. See also Ludwich 1884-1885, 1, 583. 

571 According to Lehrs 1833, 75-76, the section about ABAfTa has been 
added by Aristonicus. 


572 Cf. Forsman 1883, 33-34. 

573 La Roche 1866, 108. 

574 La Roche 1866, 71. His suggestion is accepted by Carnuth 1869, 133 n. 
1 and 138 n. 1 (cfr. Index). 

575 Dindorf 1855, 2, 796 (Index). 

576 Linke 1977 ad loc. 

577 Blass 1904, 158: «Diesmal ist es Dionysios (doch wohl der Sidonier), 
der athetieren méchte, indes nur weil der Zweifel in oUK Oiw mit der 
Behauptung piv KTE. sich nicht vertrage; also die Litotes ist verkannt». 

578 Hoeckstra 1998, 82. 

579 Already Platon (Resp. 392c—394c), analysing the beginning of the Iliad, 
had dealt with the characteristics of the various genres, narrative, mimetic 
and mixed (mimetic and narrative at the same time), and Aristotle (Poet. 
1460a.5-11) had clearly stated the belonging of that poem to the mixed 
genre, in which the direct speeches of the characters are inserted into poet’s 
narration. 

580 Aristonicus considers the epithet gpatetvd amiss (Cikalpov), since by 
that time the river was full of blood: schol. Hom Il. 21.218a (Ariston.) 
Epatetvad p€EeOpa: STL Akalpov TO EniPETOV: mEPOIVLKTAL yOp UO TOU 
aivatoc. Guotov obv TH ,,éo00f|tTa paewrhv< (C 74) Kal ,dotpa @aetviv 
duel oeAnvnvs (© 555). A 

581 Niinlist 2009, 120-123. 

582 Gentili 1995, 39. 

583 So Cingano ap. Gentili 1995, 360. 

584 Or to temper on an anvil his truthful tongue, so West 1970, 211, who, 
following Galen, reads dpevdi)... yA@ooav. 

585 Ferrari 2008, 82-83 and n. 40. 

586 Slater 1969, 44, s.v. Gu@pdtep0g 2.b, proposes dubitanter «your 
authority and your wealth». A solution of this exegetical aporia could be 
found if we success in identifying what might be behind udptupes. Morgan 
2015, 343-344, thinks that poetry could be one of the many testimonies 
mentioned by Pindar, but this attempt is not entirely decisive. 

587 See also schol. Pind. Ol. 10.55c AptotdSnuoc ypdqet avti Tod Artw 
‘AAT: OUTW yap TOV wEpl OAUUTIiaV TdmOV KaAEtoOaL Kai TOV Aia && 
émudétou 'AATLOV (BCDEQ). un ydp Adyov éxetv tTHV vba’ avtov 


memopOnuevnv HAwv igpdav Kai Kabapav mOLfjoal AAAG UNdé igpov eivat 
Atos év "HALL, AAA’ €v Ilion. arwxKiobat S€ THv Mtoav tij¢ OAvuTias 
otadious €&. Aisupos S& kata yWpav EHV THV ypaphy Tov ItvSapov THv 
Hioav "HA A€yetv Enoiv: oi yap HAetot vg’ Eavtovs rOtNodpEVOL TOUG 
TMtoatatac “HAtv tiv Iicav petwvouaoay. ei obv 1) Hioa petéBare, Ti 
av ein Eun0SWv ypd@et AAtv; (BCEQ). Didymus (fr. 20 Braswell), since 
Pindar calls Pisa, i.e. Olympia, “Elis”, accepts AAtv. See Braswell 2013, 
165-167. 

588 Cfr. Negri 2004, 95 n. 2. 

589 Lefkowitz 1985, 270. 

590 Irigoin 1952, 60. 

591 Boeckh 1819, 248, followed by Cameron 1995, 206. 

592 Deas 1931, 17. 

593 Pfeiffer 1968, 267. Cfr. also Pagani 2008 and Roemer 2013, 105 «Wie 
weit dieses Interesse ging, la&t sich nicht feststellen, doch scheint es eher 
abwegig, von Dionysios Thrax eine Abhandlung tiber die Lieder des Alkman 
zu erwarten». 

594 schol. Pind. N. 7.35a ei ydp fv av dAdOEtav: Eviot ev dvéyvaoav 
Edv Sacews, AvTL TOU THY EaUTOD: BEATLOV SE WIADC, WC Kal ALOVUOLOG 
0 ToU Xappidou. On this issue see Carey 1981, 146-147. For a second 
likely testimony about Dionysius 6 tot Xappisov in P.Oxy. 4452, see 
Meliadd 2018, 59-60. 

595 Vd. Ascheri 2011. 

596 The inscriptio of this ode registers an emendation of his for the v. 3, in 
which he suggests to read dx’ A@nvav instead of the paradosis a0 OnBav; 
the aim of this correction was clearly the classification of the Pythian ode as 
an epinician for a Panathenaic contest: avtika yotv AtovUotoc 06 
Paonaritns ovk oietat detv ypa@ew Thv ALTapav And OnPav, AAAA Tav 
ALTapiv dn’ AOnvav Sa TO Tavabnvaikov eivat Tov éxivikov 
KATApPEpEOOal yap mwcG TOV IlivSapov eig TO TAG AOAvacs ALTapas 
mpooayopevetv, TAG S& ONBRacs xypvoapyatovs Kal Evappatous Kal 
AevKinmouc Kai KuavaunuKac: Kal AeuKinmous Kal KUAVaUTUKAaC. 

597 In the inscriptio a of the Nem. 11 he suggests, followed by Didymus, to 
consider the ode not an epinician, but a mapoiviov, a sympotic skolion: 
OUVTAKTEOV OV, mNoiv O AisvuOG, eic TA Tapoivia (apeévta corr. 


Bergk), Ka8Q Kal TOig mepi TOV DaonarAitnyv apeoKet. This Nemean 
probably belonged to the book of the Encomia, so D’Alessio 1997, 54-55 
(and now D’Alessio 2016, 64 n. 3), and Negri 2004, 200 n. 1. See also 
Braswell 2013, 243-245. 

598 Cf. scholl. Pind. Ol. 6, 23a; Nem. 7, 56a e 70; Isthm. 1, 11c. 

599 Irigoin 1952, 59. On Aristodemus see Novembri 2010. 

600 Sch. Pind. Pyth. 1.109: EFGQ oUTw 8’ Tépwvt 606 OpOwTip mEAOL: 
oUTw 5€, Pol, TH Tépwvt OpOwTNp Kai iatpoc yévolto 6 8EdG, WS kai TH 
PiWOKTHTH. Pol yap Atovvotos (FGrHist 15 F 13*) yprnopoic AndAA@VOG 
AnOAOVOdUEVOV TOV PMLAOKTHTHV ApunvHoatl, TOV S& Maydova 
APEAOVTA TOD EAKOUC TAC Slacameioac Odpkac kai ExlkKAVoavTa oivw 
TO Tpatua extitdoat Botany, hv AokAnmlos eciAn@e capa Xeipwvos, Kal 
oUTWS VyLAOOf\val TOV fipwa. Deas 1931, 17, proposes identifying this 
Dionysius with the Cyclographer. Boeckh 1819, XVII, suggested the 
Sidonian, but in 1821, 238, the Scytobrachion: «Dionysius, ad quem in illa 
re Schol. provocat, non Sidonius est, ut Praef. Schol. T. II. p. XVII. dixi, sed 
Samius, qui cyclum Dionysiacorum, Argonauticorum ceterarumque 
fabularum epicum soluta oratione ante Diodorum, Alexandrinorum dubie 
aevo, pragmatica ratione concinnavit, plane diversus a Dionysio Milesio, 
qui Persici belli aetate et ipse MvOLKa et KUKAOV LoTOpLKOV composuit: qui 
quum vulgo confunderentur, historia litterarum mire perturbata est». 


601 Sch. Pind. Isthm. 1.79: tottov 6& TOV Mivvav oi yEv OpxopEevod 
yEVEAKOYOUOLY, WC PepeKvdns (fr. 171 Fowler = 178 Dolcetti), viol 5€ 
gumartv TOV Opxouevov Mivvovu, Evlol SE Au@PoOTepoUG ETEOKAEOUG 
yevearoyovol, Atovlotoc (FGrHist 15 F 14*) 8& TOV Mivvav ‘Apeoc 
avaypaget, Aptotdsnpos S€ AXeov TOV Mivvavy, kai TovG Apyovavtasc S& 
Muvvac evtedOev ypd@el apoonyopetobat. Irigoin 1952, 60, identifies this 
Dionysius and the one mentioned in schol. Ol. 10.55b with Dionysius of 
Phaselis, just for the presence of Aristodemus; but it is a very weak clue. 
Deas 1931, 17, identifies him with the Sidonian, but adds «possibly, 
however, that note comes from an historian». 

602 Sch. Pind. Isthm. 4.140: Kai mepi To dpiwWyod S€ StaAAATTOVOL 
Atovbolog ev EV mpWtwW KUKAwWV [KUKA@ BD] (FGrHist 15 F 2) 
Onpivayov Kai Anikdwvta, Evputisns 8€ xpooti®now avtoic Kai 
Aplotosnpov: Aetviac S€ 0 Apyetoc Onpinayov Kpeovttddnv Anikdwvta 
Aniova: ®epexvdnc [fr. 14 Fowler = 53 Dolcetti] 8& év SeuTEépw 
Avtipayov, KAvpEevov, PAfvov, Onpivaxov, Kpeovtidsnv, AEywv avTOUG 
cig TO nUp Ud TOU maTpOc EuBEBAHOOaL Batwv S€ év SevTEpW ATTUKOV 
Totopiiv IloAv8mpov, Avikntov, Mynktotd@ovov,  THatpoKAéa, 
TogoKAettov, MeveBpovtnyv, XepoiBtov. 

603 This piece of evidence is handed down by P.Oxy. 2392 (PMGF 18) 
dated to the 2. century CE. Haslam, per litt, is sceptic about the 
identification. All the candidates are listed in Roemer 2013, 104-105 
(Dionysius Sidonius, Dionysius Thrax, Dionysius 6 yovotkdc, Dionysius 
Kopiv@toc, €o0ldc). For a new edition of the papyrus see now Bastianini 
2015. 

604 For this manuscript Gaisford had at his disposal only the partial 
collation made for him by Cobet (Gaisford 1848, 4 «qui mei causa 
perofficiose lectiones exinde permultas excerpsit»). 

605 New lectiones from P are reported thanks to a collation of a digital 
reproduction of the codex, of which Gaisford had only an imperfect 
acquaintance. Cf. Gaisford 1848, 4 «Hic codex cum editione principe Veneta 
mei in gratiam collatus est: vellem diligentius: haud pauca enim a mandatario 
meo praetermissa esse certior ab amico factus sum, qui locis aliquot codicem 
meo rogatu iterum inspexit». 

606 The lectio Liséitoc, ascribed by Gaisford to V, should be an 


interpretation of the abbreviation made by who collationed the manuscript 
for him. Cf. Gaisford 1848, 5: «Ex hoc codice (cujus usum ab Henrico 
Stephano tunc temporis ejus possessore impetrare nequibat Sylburgius, v. praefat. 
p. v F.) haud pauca protulerunt eruditi Batavi, Hemsterhusius, Valckenaerius, 
Ruhnkenius, Piersonus, Koenius, et fortasse alii: eum nunc penitus excussum 
habes diligentia I. T. Bergmani, qui meo rogatu non solum lectiones diversas ad 
oram exemplaris Sylburgiani adscripsit, sed etiam additamenta quam plurima 
peculiaribus libellis illata ad me transmisity. I would like to thank D. Baldi, 
who sent me digital images of this section V. 

607 Sylburg 1816, c. 1053, «Dionysius Sidius primus specie i8t0c usus». 
608 That entry would have had a very different origin: Dionysius - 
according to Lobeck could be Dionysius of Syracuse «qui multa in verborum 
usum novavit» - was the first to have used the adjective Umomntepidioc, 
formed with this adiectio, and the grammarians following him added 
similar words as maupidioc, TUUBIdtog and potyidsioc. Therefore Lobeck 
1843, 356-357, proposes to write AtovWboloc 6 Lupakdcoloc mpWTOV 
TAVTH TH ExtBOAF Exprjoato: oic yap ypHvtat oi ypappatucoi We duoiotc 
TULBOSG TULPISLOG, matpos maupidtoc, HOTYOG pOLyISLOG, SlapEepEt amwO 
akpiic dpxdueva. éxpfiv obv Uxontépwv f UnonTtEepLywv. 

609 Lentz 1868, 237-238. The text reconstructed by Marcovigi 1970, 25, is 
not really different: Umometpisiov: TOV Unontepldinv Bawoat eic 
ALOGKOUpPOU® a' AAKLAY) TALTNL TL EctBOAHL ExpHoato, Aszep ypOvtat 
ol ypappatikoi, We TURBOS TULPidlos, matpos maupidsioc, pLOLyOG 
wolyistoc: <oUTa» mtTEpdOv aTEpidtov, Kai UsEepOéoet TOU T, meTpIdsLoG: 
éypiv ovv eineiv kal TOV UnonTEpwv Oveipwv THV DmONTEpLSinV, «Kab 
Umepbéoet <tTOU T> THV UsmonETpLSiov. OUTWS ‘Hpwédtavoc év TAL Tlepi 
TAOGV. 

610 Bergk 1882, 39-40. On this word see Schulze 1966, 379-380 and 
Santoro 1973, 50. 

611 About this suffix see at least Marzullo 1964, 193. 

612 Cf. eg. Hsch. x 2011 Ileppida (Sosibius [BNJ 595 F 17]); t 329 
TeOrjoetat (Heracleon); Et. Gen. A. 84 ANStov (Philemon); Et. M. B 309 
Bpeveia (Diogenianus); Sch. Ar. Ran. 850a, 1212a (Timachidas, frs. 23-24 
Matijasic); Eq. 963a, 1129a, 1150a (Phaenus); Av. 17b, 440, 704a, 988c, 
1121a, 1296a, 1363a, 1681b, 1705a, Eq. 963a, 979a, 1256a, Th. 710 


(Symmachus); Ve. 1283e (Heliodorus); Av. 1378, Ran. 92b, 222a, 270a 
(Callistratus); Schol. Hom. Il. 4.132a (ex.), 133c (ex.) (Autochthon); 
21.262c (ex.) (Parmenon); 325b (ex.) (Heraclides Milesius). 

613 Hermogenes (Id. 1.3, p. 227 Rabe) links it with those additions which 
tend to clarify a sentence, and help the mind to easily understand the 
general meaning. Otherwise, according to Photius (Bibl. cod. 209.165b) the 
use of émtBoAai (digressions) makes the understanding difficult; with the 
same perspective we find the verb éxtBdAAEo0al in Philostr. Vit. Soph. 
1.514, where it denotes a baroque manner of expression. é2tBoA. has been 
first used by Rutilius Lupus, who said that it was a synctactical structure in 
which some sentences were introduced by the same word (it could be 
employed once or at the beginning of each sentence), or by a varietas of 
synonymous words (1.7, p. 156 Barabino): Hoc schema dupliciter fieri 
consuevit, cum pluribus et diversis sententiis aut unum et idem verbum singulis 
praeponitur, aut varietas verborum, quae tamen eandem vim inter se habent. ab 
uno verbo saepius quae proficiscuntur, sunt huius modi. Aquila Romanus had a 
different opinion (p. 36, 21 Halm): sin autem haec figura (scil. 
ULmOCEVYHEVOV, iniunctum in latin] fit ita, ut tum in prostremo sit pars 
orationis, quae duo aut plura membra coniungat, tum in primo, tum in medio, 
iniectionem sive émtBOANV vocemus licet. According to Quintilianus 9.2.102, 
source of Rutilius had to be Gorgias the rhetor, teacher of a son of Cicero 
and almost contemporary of this grammarian, lived at the end of the reign 
of Augustus. See Barabino 1967, 9. The first kind of émtBoAr in Rutilius is 
similar to that we can find in Il. 1.287-289 AA’ 68’ Avijp EOEAEL mEpl 
TAVTOV ELEVAL GAA@V, | TAVTOV HEV KpaTéetv EOEAEL, WAVTECOL 8’ 
avdooevy, | not S€ onpatvety, & Tv’ ov meiogobat Ole; cf. schol. a (ex.) 
ad. loc.: (8tov THV OULOLPEVWV ExavaKUKAODV TA AUTH: OVSEMOTE yp 
oiovtat ikav@c eipnkévat oi SUpOvPEVOL. kKaAEital S€ TO oxipPa 
EntBoAN, EV LLG mEpLOSw Apyas mAElOUS ExtpEpdLEVOV. OUTWS ExEL Kai 
TO «év 8 "Epic, év S€ Kudo moc +wyireovy, év 6 OAON Kyp» (2 535). 

614 Unfortunately this is the only occurrence of Uomtepidtoc. 

615 Among several other possibilities we find the equivalence émiBoAn = 
évvota “notion, idea”. In this case Dionysius of Sidon would say that 
Alcman was the first to speak of dreams Usontepistol / UxomeTpistoL. Next 
we read that the same notion was used by oi ypayuatiKoi; but it would be 


a very unlikely remark, perhaps originated when the subject of éyprjoato 
had gone missing and has been identified with Dionysius. One rather 
expects that Aleman had been followed not by the grammarians, as we read 
in our text, but by oi wountat. As for the equivalence émiBoAn = évvola 
see Sud. € 2020 éxéBadrev: hpgato, eneyeipnoev. f avti Tob ovvijv. 6¢ 
Kal Exataiw TQ Mtanoiw éxéBare, yeyovott Kata Ta THepouka Kai 
ulkp@ mpoc. ef€tetve S€ yExpl THV TlepSikkou ypOvwv. entBoAn S€ 
A€yeTal Evvola, éentyeipnoitg and € 2238 emiPoar Evvola Kal 
éntyeipnots. According to the ThHGL s.v. émtBoA this meaning is attested 
for instance in Clem. Al. Str. 4, 22 (143) ei yobv thv émtothunv 
eTULOAOYELV xp Kal And Tig OTAGEWS THY ELBOANV aUTAS ANnTEOV, 
“Ott fotnow HuOv év TOIG mpayyaot THY Wuxv”, GAAOTE GAAWS 
TPOTEPOV MEPOLEVV, WOAUTWS Kai THV mloTLV ETULOAOYNTEOV THV mEpL 
TO OV oTAOLV TIS WuxXiis Hu@v; Iambl. Protr. p. 22 Kotvi] SujpKetv @noiv 
énl mavTa TA OVTA, TAG TE ApYas TAG KOLWdG THV OAWV —Noiv avTHV 
émlokonetv Kai Kata yévn Tatta OEewpetv Kal KaTAa ANAOVOTATAG 
ENLBOAGG, WosmEp  OWis TOs OpaToic ExtBAAAEL 

616 The text printed here is that of Roemer 2013, 118. 

617 Page 1951, 87. Cf. also Campbell 1987, 371, and Tsantsanoglou 2012, 
47-48. Marzullo 1964, 194, thinks that the Homeric parallel has been 
adduced in order to denote dreams which dwelt not generically “under the 
rock”, but near the White Rock, Leucas. According to West 1965, 195, the 
equivalence Umometpidioc = bxontepidsioc is «linguistically impossible», 
but Chantraine 1974, 947, admits the possibility of a metathesis. Recently 
it has been proposed to see in Umometpistoc a relic of the i.e. root “petr-, 
from which xtepdv and related words derive: Beekes 2010, 1536. The 
image of the winged dream is firstly attested in Aesch. Ag. 425-426, ov 
weOVoTEpoV | mTEpOIc Onadovo0’ Urvou KEeAEvOOLG, however it is possible 
to see in these verses the personification of Hypnos (so Devereux 1976, 
137, who suggests writing mtepoic Onado0o’ “Yrvov KeAEvOolc. The god 
Hypnos is winged already in Hes. Th. 763), and especially in Euripides 
(Hec. 71 peAXavontepbywv ptitep Oveipwv). After it has been used by 
Callimachus (Del. 234 008’ 6tE oi ANOatov Exi mTEpOv Usvos Epeioet) and 
eighteen times by Nonnus of Panopolis. 

618 Irigoin 1952, 65. 


619 Deas 1931, 31-32. More recent views on Pindaric exegesis and 
reception adhere closely to Deas’ and Irigoin’s assessment: cf. e.g. Dickey 
2007, 39, Daude 2009, 20-22, Braswell 2013, 27. 

620 The editor was aware of the forthcoming publication of this papyrus, 
but it came later than expected. Guhl declares that the editio princeps was 
not yet ready when he published his work (41). Guhl credited to Theon a 
commentary on Pindar, strongly denied by the former editor, Giese (1867). 
In general on the grammarian see Wilamowitz 1910, 187, Wendel 1934, 
2054-2059, Damschen 2002, 374, Meliado 2008, Montana 2015, 178-180, 
Merro 2015, 15-17. 

621 Theon was thought to be the founding father of the exegetical tradition 
on the Hellenistic poets, but we now have evidence that more recent poets 
attracted some scholarly attention already in Aristarchus’ day (Montanari 
1995, 47-63 and 2002, 59-92, in part. 64-88, Rengakos 2000, 325-335). 
Moreover, during the last century papyri yielding significant fragments of 
Theon have allowed us to reconstruct his multifaceted activity, which 
ranged from Archaic and Classical authors to Hellenistic ones, embracing 
all the genres of Alexandrian philology. Ekdosis is witnessed by POxy 2427 
(MP3 360 = LDAB 836), with fragments from Epicharmus’ comedies 
(Theon is mentioned four times in its margins), and POxy 1174 (MP? 1473 
= LDAB 3929), fragments from Sophocles Tyveutai, with variant readings 
ascribed to the grammarian. As for hypomnemata, a commentary to the 
Odyssey is mentioned s. v. 86pu in Etym. Gud. 376.20 Stef. and s. v. nbeAOC 
in Etym. M. 696.7 Gai. (another mention of Theon, probably connected 
with his Homeric commentary, occurs in Etym. Gen. a 339 L-L. s. v. 
&Kunvoc). POxy 2390 (MP3 82 = LDAB 184) shows traces of a 
commentary to Aleman with a variant from Theon, while POxy 2803 (MP3 
1485.5 = LDAB 3974) carries marginalia from Theon to Stesichorus; with 
regard to Pindar see infra. As for Hellenistic poetry, Theon worked on 
Apollonius Rhodius (cf. the subscriptio of Laur. 32, 9 = 329 Wendel), 
Theocritus (cf. Etym. Gud. 323.19-21 de Stef.), Callimachus (cf. Etym. Gen. 
a 1316 L.-L., s. v. Gotupov), Nicander (cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. Kopdan [k 169 
= II 98 Billerbeck] and Sch. Nic. Ther. 237), Lycophron (cf. Steph. Byz. s. 
y. Aiveta [a 132 = I 96 Billerbeck] and s. v. KUttwa [k 300 = III 164 
Billerbeck]). Moreover, the commentary on Aratus previously ascribed to 


Theon the mathematician is probably correctly ascribed to the grammarian 
(see Martin 1956, 196-204, Schiano 2002, 135-137). 

622 More than forty passages in Guhl’s edition are traced back to Theon. 
This is remarkable if one considers that Braswell 2013 has found no more 
than sixty passages by Didymus in the same corpus. 

623 Guhl 1969, 23-24. 

624 Cf. Maehler 1968, Angeli Bernardini 1971, Calvani 1973, Maehler 
1994, 117-118, Cadili 2003, McNamee 2007, 95, Ucciardello 2012. A 
useful and updated review of the issue in Prodi, forthcoming (paper 
delivered at the International Conference Commentaries on Greek texts. 
Problems, methods and trends in ancient and Byzantine scholarship held in 
Venice in January 2015; I am grateful to the author for letting me read his 
paper in advance). The scholar expresses reservations on a “didymus- 
centric” view in the development of the Pindar scholia by emphasising the 
co-existence of Didymean stock and ‘materiale sicuramente non didimeo né 
filtrato attraverso Didimo’ in the same corpus. 

625 Irigoin 1952, 65, Guhl 1969, 2, 15, Damschen 2002, 374, Cadili 2003, 
13 n. 2 argued for the Augustan age; Martin 1956, 196-204, Cameron 
1995, 191 and n. 33 traced him back towards the middle of the first 
century BC; see also Bongelli 1998-99, 1-5, Ead. 2000, 281 n. 1. On the 
debate see Calvani/Derenzini 1977, 170-171, Meliadd 2008, Montana 
2015, 178 n. 563. 

626 Maehler 1994, 118. 

627 McNamee 2007, 95-99. 

628 McNamee 2007, p. 96; edition of the papyrus in Wilamowitz 1918, 
749-50; on this piece see also Irigoin 1952, 118-119, Calvani/Derenzini 
1977, 177-180, Maehler 1994, 118-119, Stroppa 2008, 65. 

629 An updated reassessment of the issue in Montana 2011, 128-150. 

630 McNamee 2007, 98; 308-309. 

631 Irigoin 1952, 106-107, Gentili 1995, LXXXITI-LXXxIIL 

632 In the wake of Wilamowitz, Irigoin argued that the selection of the 
Pindaric songs took place in all likelihood during the Antonine age (Irigoin 
1952, 93-96). 

633 Some case studies in McNamee 2007, 96. 

634 D’Alessio 2001a, 69-86, Rutherford 2001, 137-140. 


635 The papyrus layout, which displays generous upper and lower margins 
and intercolumnia, is suitable for a working copy designed to be annotated 
by scholars: D’Alessio 2001a, 83-84, McNamee 2007, 22 (cf. also 13 n. 19 
and 522). 

636 Rutherford 2001, 149-150. Marginal notes were overly numerous and 
detailed for a scroll, so Radt suggested that I*’s direct ancestor was a 
commented codex, which sounds unlikely for a second-century papyrus; but 
the same scholar did not rule out that the user of POxy 841 might have 
copied notes from Pindaric commentaries in his own (Radt 1958, 7). 

637 ‘Valiant acts’: cfr. N. 7.12 (Rutherford 2001, 269 and n. 33). 

638 Guhl 1969, fr. 37, Rutherford 2001, 262, and McNamee 2007, 329 
(with some doubts). 

639 Transl. Race 1997. 

640 Radt 1958, 45-47. The fragment is quoted by Maxim. Tyr. 12.1a (143 
Koniaris = 145.13-16 Hobein); Koniaris comments and translates the 
quotation as follows: ‘si fides codici R (Paris. Gr. 1962), sic Maximus 
construxisse videtur: ...5ika (scil. €otiv) tetyos bipiov (scil. dvaBiivat), f 
(scil. ox UWiov, Kai) yévoc ... AvaBaivel = my mind is divided in 
answering this question correctly: is justice a wall sufficiently tall, or [is it 
not, and instead] does the race of earthly men scale it by means of crooked 
stratagems? Si dvaBaivet<v> legeris, constructio erit: btov (= taller) 4 
(Wote) AvaBaivetv (subaudito fh ov vel fp post AvaBaivetv)’. We can 
rule out the latter construction, because the text had bwtotov, while 
Maximus’ mss show Ubwiov. The Rhetor, having quoted these lines, 
interprets them as containing a nominative case (cf. 12.1d = 144 Koniaris: 
GA’ OVTWOI Pain AV LETAAABWV TO Goua TO odv (scil. TOO MtwSdpov), 
6tt “Kal Sika Tetyoc biov, / Kai oKoOALaicg andtatc tavaBPaivew / 
ENLYOOVLOV yEVOG AVOpwrWV”). 

641 McNamee 2007, 38 n. 125, 329. Other occurrences considered by Radt 
concern allegedly Zenodotean variants, but the following sign Cn- is not an 
abbreviation for ZnvOdoTos, but rather means Cntettat or another form of 
Cntéw, a terminus technicus to signal a remarkable point (see Ferrari 1992, 
273-276, McNamee 2007, 40). 

642 On the metaphorical use of tetyoc and mUpyos cf. Alc. fr. 112.10 V. 
(see Longo 1974). 


643 Chrysippus, Ar[istophanes/istarchus/istodemus?], Theon, Aristonicus 
(see Rutherford 2001, 149, McNamee 2007, 36-40, 97 n. 264). 

644 See Irigoin 1952, 35-52, Negri 2004, 16-43, D’Alessio 1997, 55. 
Rutherford 2001, 146-148 does not rule out the existence of pre- 
Aristophanean (Callimachus?) or post-Aristophanean (Didymus?) editions. 
Pfeiffer 1968, 221 hypothesised a somewhat editorial work by Aristarchus 
on Aristophanes’ previous text. 

645 A sanctuary of Apollo Derenos and Aphrodite might have been the 
place to which the chorus moved, or where the performance took place: see 
Rutherford 2001, 265-267 for previous bibliography. 

646 The space appears shorter than necessary (McNamee), but the name of 
the god might have been abbreviated or replaced with 8e00. 

647 See n. 4 and Leone 2008, xvii-xviii, Hurst/Kolde 2008, xliv, 
Hornblower 2015, 102. 

648 Bongelli 2000, 283-284. 

649 Compare for instance Sch. Ap. Rh. 3.409-410 = fr. 84a Guhl e Sch. 
Pind. P. 4.398d = fr. 84b Guhl: both quote Antimachus’ Lyde with regard 
to the use of Y\patotdtevKTOS about bulls; the Pindaric scholium quotes 
Apollonius’ passage. Theonian materials also appear in Sch. Pind. O. 2.96 
and P. 1.5.1a, which refer to Call. Hym. Io. 95 and Sapph. fr. 80 V., as well 
as in Sch. Call. Hym. Io. 95 where the same Sappho passage is quoted 
(those fragments have been overlooked by Guhl and Bongelli 1998-99). On 
the multifaceted dissemination of Theon’s commentaries see Pontani 2011, 
107-109. 

650 Frr. 43a—b, 44 a—b, 72a, 83a—b, 93a—d, 94a—b, 95a—c, 96a—b Guhl. 


651 Euphor. fr. 183 Lightfoot. 

652 4 F 133bis Mette 1978 (p. 7) = 101A Fowler. 

653 457 F 2bis Mette 1978 (p. 29) = BNJ 457 F 12b. 

654 This Paean, entirely devoted to praise Apollo’s temple, is unique 
within Greek literature for being a poem composed in honour of a shrine; 
the ode might have been kept in the Delphic sanctuary ‘as a permanent 
panegyric of it, and a source of edification for visitors’: Rutherford 2001, 
214 ff. 

655 On the oracle's saying see Parke/Wormell 1956, 301-302, Schmitz 
1994, 209-217. 

656 Probably a memory of the Mycenaean age: Breglia 2005, 15-16. 

657 According to Rutherford and McNamee, who adopted a supplement by 
Fowler 1993, 15-16. But this suggestion does not fit the traces on the 
papyrus surface according to D’Alessio 2006 (see also Id. ap. Magnelli 
2002, 129 n. 8). 

658 The poem, about 6500 lines of length, was titled Apyotc vaumnyia or 
Tdoovoc eic KdAyouc anxdmA.ovc (for Lobon, see Garulli 2004, in 
particular 64-66). On prose versions of Epimenides’ poem, see Fowler 
2013, 649-651. 

659 Scholl. Ap. Rh. 3.240 = fr. 54a Guhl and 4.57-58 = fr. 76a Guhl. 

660 More about Herginus in Pindaric and Apollonian scholia: Sch. Ap. Rh. 
1.185-88a: descendance from Clymenus, even if he is said to be son of 
Poseidon by Apollonius (according to Guhl this note may be related to 
Theon: see Lachenaud 2010, 42 n. 86 and fr. 41a Guhl); Sch. Ap. Rh. 2.896: 
he steered Argus after Tiphys’ death according to Herodorus (FGrHist 31 
F55); Sch. Pind. O. 4.29 d-e, 31 bc, 32 abc: Lemnian women mocked 
Herginus during the funeral games in honour of Thoas (32a quotes Callim. 
fr. 668 Pf.). 

661 Paus. 8.18.1-2 (BNJ 457 F5 = 7 Fowler). 

662 Sch. Pind. O. 14.2: immukoi A€yovTat oi Opyoueviot. Epytvoc yap 
inxw vuKroac OnBaiovs popov vmoTEAEIC ~oxEV, Gypic ob HpaKAfic 
avtovs éAEveépwoev, sch. Theocr. 16.104-105b: oTOC yap dAvatpebévtoG 
Tov natpd¢ avTOD KAvpEvoU UxO Onfaiwv eire Tac ONBac Kai Pdpous 
étatev, wc ob HpakAfic tod Sacpod tobe Onfaiouc dréArvoe payn 
viknoasg Tous Opyoueviousc, sch. Pind. Pae. 8.144 (POxy 841): [Saop0v 


A]ayjtet Avatpe[GEvtos TO] matpOc KAv[uEvOV, sch. Pind. Pae. 8.143ss. 
(POxy 2442): [SU0 S€ OA Jeol EyEVOVTO, O HEV KAULEVOU AvalpEeSEVTOG, 
[0 S€ TOUS El] Saopov zlap]dvtac HpakArA.€ous AkpwTnpla[oavTos. 

663 The two papyri also display other marginal annotations arguably 
similar in content, even if the overlaps are not so compelling as for sch. 
Pae. 8, 143 ff. See sch. Pae. 8a, 15 from POxy 841 and Sch. Pae. 8a, 7-17 
from POxy 2442 (311 McNamee). 

664 Lobel 1961, 141 (cf. 149 as well). Differently Ferrari 1991, 396-407; 
see also D’Alessio 2001b, 36. 

665 Capel Badino 2010, 37. 

666 Blotovia, mOALG OpaKns, Ax Biotévoc TOU ‘Apeos Kai KarAtppons 
thc Néotov. dSeA@oc 8 Fv OSdpavtos Kai 'HSmvod. éviot S€ Taiovoc 
TOU Apeoc matddc (I 352 Billerbeck). 

667 See also Hesych. B 634 Latte-Cunningham: Btotovic: Opaxic. 

668 Guhl 1969, 23-24. 

669 As argued by McNamee, papyri transmitting authors commented on by 
Theon contain many annotations of this kind: he or his sources can 
reasonably be the ultimate sources of such material, which was soon used 
for compiling encyclopaedic works and later more sophisticated texts as the 
Ethnika by Stephanus. According to McNamee 2007, 19, n. 51 topographic 
and ethnographic annotations in papyri as POxy 2442 and POxy 841 may 
well derive from Theon. 

670 Pfeiffer 1968, 241, Broggiato 2001, xx—xxv. 

671 We should surmise that the reductio ad unum of the exegetic materials 
had already started. Zuntz places this phenomenon in the ninth century 
(simultaneously to the metacharacterismos), while Wilson-McNamee traces it 
back to a period before the fifth century (at the same time the book format 
changed from scroll to codex): see Montana 2011, 108-161 for a summary 
of this debated issue. 

672 See p. 217 and n. 11. 

673 A list in Del Fabbro 1979, 129; an updated list with discussion of 
exegetical papyri on Pindar in Ucciardello 2012; as Giuseppe Ucciardello 
points out to me, a new item published since then is POxy 5201 
(paraphrases and elementary notes on Ol. 1). 

674 Scribe A20 in Kriiger — Johnson’s list. On the identification of this 


hand see Funghi/Messeri Savorelli 1992, 101-104 and 1994, 43-62 (the 
papyri belonged to a single library of a rich family in Oxyrhynchus). On 
Pindaric studies in Egypt see Lavecchia 1997, 578-585, Otranto 2000, 11- 
12, Ucciardello 2012. 

675 See Cribiore 2001 and Parsons 2007, 137-158. 

676 Contrary to radical skepticism of e.g. Lefkowitz 1981, 57, still Cozzoli 
1996, 8-14 and Catenacci 2013, 50-53 interpret the Pindaric idea that the 
poet is provided with inborn sophia as opposed to acquired knowledge (OL. 
2.86-88) as an intimation of poetic rivalry. 

677 Recent scholars disagree on this point: Poltera 2008 claims that 
Simonides’ words did not imply an attack on Pindar; according to Giannini 
2013 instead the quarrel can be taken for certain. Furthermore, Giannini 
2014, 68-72, links the Simonidean defeat referred to by the scholium 74a to 
the report of a victory gained by Pindar in a dithyrambic context in Athens 
(P.Oxy. 26.2438, 8-10). For previous bibliography, see also Cannata Fera 
2007, 72 n. 11. 

678 See respectively Plut. De glor. Ath. 347f-348a (Cannata Fera 1992, 56— 
59) and schol. Ar. Ach. 720 (in view of this last passage Lehnus 1973 places 
Corinna in the Hellenistic period). Larmour 2005, 25-26 thinks that the 
anecdotal tradition, though unreliable in its details, conveys nevertheless 
some kind of hostile attitude between those poets, or at least some 
significant differences among them. 

679 Palumbo Stracca 1993, Gentili/Lomiento 2003, Neri 2004, 247 and 
Burzacchini 2011, passim favour a dating towards the fifth century; 
Clayman 1993 inclines toward the third, while Berman 2010 suggests the 
fourth. On Myrtis, see Burzacchini 2011, 127-139. 

680 So amended by L. Giraldi, Hist. poet. dial. (1545), 234 on the basis of 
Ael. V.H. 14. 21, where Syagrus, who lived after Orpheus and Musaeus, is 
recalled as the first who sang the Trojan war. On the transmitted odyaptc, 
see Janko 2011, ad loc. 

681 Attested by a fragment of Timocreon (10 West) and two satiric 
epigrams (A.P. 7. 348-349; the first also in Ath. 10. 415f). 

682 Even the name is rare; it is attested in Leon. A.P. 7. 283, 4 (Phillaeus 
son of Amphimenes), in two Attic inscriptions and in one from the 
Cyclades. 


683 Crusius 1894, 1943. In this case, the passage should not be traced back 
to Aristotle in its entirety, as instead editors have posited since Rose (fr. 75, 
obviously to be ascribed to the On poets, not to the Poetics). 

684 On this issue, see Olson 2014, 163-165. We find evidence on ancient 
criticisms in a puzzling fragment of Clearchus (88 Wehrli ap. Athen. 10. 
455c, about asigmatism); it is now discussed by Porter 2007. 

685 It is worth noting how also Cicero, as the best Greek poets, listed 
Homer, Archilochus, Sophocles, and Pindar (Orat. 4). 

686 Cf. 242 and n. 48. 

687 See Gentili 1995, LXVI. 

688 Drachmann’s indexes about Figurae, Iudicia, Sermo technicus are very 
useful (III 1927, 360- 363, 378-396; unfortunately, such lists does not 
allow one to tell apart opinions about the poet and about his interpreters); 
the glossary in Niinlist 2009, 368-386 is also valuable. Isetti 2012-2013 is 
an exhaustive discussion organised alphabetically. Mazzotti 2003 and 
Daude 2015 deal with ancient jugments on the Pythians and the Olympians 
respectively. In what follows I rely on Race’s translation. 

689 Here, the adjective corresponds to pvOtKrv, which is often the case 
(Calvani Mariotti/Derenzini 1977, 163; Niinlist 2009, 178, 259 and n. 10). 
690 On its usage in other scholiastic corpora, see Niinlist 2009, 24-28. 

691 Niinlist 2009, 64; Bitto 2012, 124-126. 

692 See Kambylis 1991, 80-88 (on a different evaluation in the scholia, see 
100 and n. 360); Giannini 2007, 96-97. 

693 Note the Pindaric metaphor of the chariot (tO Tod AdyOU Appa 
€X.avvovons), on which cf. Simpson 1969 and Niinlist 1998, 255-264. 

694 The adverb GAdywe occurs in a scholium to Nem. 6.42, where Pindar 
seems to call the Nemean apium «lion herb». Accordingly schol. 71 
remarks: BoTdvN AEOVTOG TO GEALVOV SEKTEOV. GEALVOV yAp O AUTOOL 
otépavos [...] 6tTL O Hpakafic Kataywviodwevocg TOV A€EOVTA TOUTO 
éVOLOBETNOEV Elval TO OTE; schol. 71c replies: GAA’ GAGywc paivetat 
yap én Apyeydpw 6 TE Aywv TEebEic Kai TO OE€ALVOV TOTS VLKGOL 
StSduEevov (whilst in the first case Heracles is the founder of the Nemean 
games, in the second one it is Adrastus, because of the death of Melicertes, 
called Archemorus; both traditions are well known, but the latter 
prevailed). I assume a different meaning for GA.oyov in schol. Isthm. 4.63a 


SUvaTal ydp HEVElV TO ALTO GAOyOV («undetermined»). 

695 The verb dotoyéw is associated with the frequent image of the poet as 
an archer (infra, p. 239f.); literary criticism features eVotoyos in schol. 
Pind. Ol. 2.161b 

696 Maslov 2015, 247 considers them as an «eloquent textual testimony to 
the dominant conflict of Pindar’s poetics [...] between the communal mode 
of authorization, inherent in cult song and expressed in myth, and 
individuated authorship, signalling the uniqueness of the poetic 
commission». 

697 See Finglass 2007, 109. As argued by Instone 1986, Pindar takes his 
patron’s viewpoint when he says that he went off course with the mythical 
narration. 

698 This expression occurs again in schol. Nem. 8.32a on line 19 totapat 
51] coool KOU@POLG, Avarvewv, which was deemed to be an interruption of 
a mythological mapéxBaotc. 

699 Note how the following myth of the Herakleidai is also interpreted as a 
«digression» by schol. 114b, where the phrase marking the return to the 
praise of the athlete (65 «Zeus, yours is the blood») is seen as «not 
unsuitable» (OUK dnpOdoX.0yOV Andonaoua). Likewise on Pyth. 1.81-82 «lf 
you should speak to the point by combining the strands of many things in 
brief, less criticism follows from men», in schol. rec. 157-160 we find 
Katpov ei @0éygato- aiobduevogc eavtTdOv O Tlivéapoc dkaipws 
ekPeBnkota, Pnoiv: ci PbEyEato, W OLE, KalpOv TOV mpéxOvTa [...]. 

700 See Lefkowitz 1985, 273-274; Race 1989, pp. 189-209; Scodel 1996, 
59-79; Bonifazi 2000; Morrison 2007, 68-70; Niinlist 2009, 64-65 (on 
‘apologies’ used to introduce a digression in prose writing and rhetorical 
treatises, see Race 1980). 


701 Fraenkel 1994, 15-16 mocks those clarifications that more rightly, in 
Wilson’s opinion (1980, 108), are «suggestions of many shades between 
idiocy and common sense». As regards the function of the myth in that ode, 
see more recently Cannata Fera 2010; Privitera 2018, 93-101. 

702 Lefkowitz 1985, 272 notes the lack of attestations for this fact in 
traditions about Simonides and infers that this scholium was only based on 
the Pindaric passage. 

703 In this literary sense see okA.NpOs in Dion. Hal. Pomp. 2. 

704 The comparative, here as elsewhere, may temper the criticism 
somewhat; but it is not always possible to understand when it is simply 
equivalent to the positive form of the adjective (on this lack of distinction 
in scholiastic language, see Dickey 2007, 115-116). 

705 Almost identically in 78f; among variant readings, poyOnpiav Twa 
instead of poyOnpov TL. 

706 Similarly 78g (cfr. 78d éxei SpaKovtéc eiotv, oDTOL <Sé> EiwbEloav 
éuetv TOV idv). 

707 Already used in Ar. Ran. 5, Arist. Rh. 1411b, etc. With regard to 
Pindar, it occurs in schol. Ol. 2.44, about Semele who «lives, after dying» 
(CWE LEV AO8avotoa: NOTELEVOATO mpOG THY TIS EVTLUYIAG UNEpBOANY, 
OTL SOKNOEL HEV TEOVIKEV N LEWEAN TH BodpwW TOU wupds TOU KEpavuviou, 
Cf 5€ viv ovvdtaTpiBovoa Tots oUpaviotcs Geoic). The verb dotELevoual, 
instead of doteifaw, also occurs in schol. rec. Pyth. 10.56. Goteiws is used 
to comment upon the image of «two anchors» representing the two 
motherlands of the laudandus in schol. Ol. 6.170d. 

708 Daude 2015, 60 thinks the scholiast appreciated the word-play 
between idc («venom») and Iamus. 

709 Cfr. schol. 162a iva wh fk TeaxyUTNHTOS, EK mpOoNnVvods ~PNot ~pEVvoc 
TOV UpVOV ApEOroeoba. 

710 Explained by Catenacci 2013 as contrasting with the polemic verses 
that precede (86-88 «Wise is he who knows many things by nature, 
whereas learners who are boisterous and long-winded are like a pair of 
crows that cry in vain against the divine bird of Zeus»). 

711 See Simpson 1969; Niinlist 1998, 145-150; Loscalzo 2009, 33-35. 

712 E.g. Dion. Hal. Pomp. 5.4 oxAnpa ppdotc Ev Taig pEeTapopaic. 

713 As our scholium, Lucian has dépa instead of aiSgpa. This verse is 


quoted in part, and not quite aptly, by Plut. De primo frig. 949a (Cannata 
Fera 1992, 54). 

714 Brown 2016. 

715 More peculiar is the combination oKANnpHs Kal Eupavtikds used by 
schol. ex. Il. 7.330a to describe Ares «scattering» blood about Scamander 
(aiva [...] 2oxéSao’ d&0c Apne). 

716 By contrast, schol. 35a keeps up the personification of the canes by 
calling them pdptupes of the choreutes. 

717 Il. 2.626, with islands as subject; in Soph. Ai. 598 it is said of Salamis. 
The same meaning is common for vateTdw. 

718 Drachmann 1927 recalls a transposition by J. Resler (Vratislaviae 
1847) tiv napOeviav eine, KaTa mEpippactv avtiv. However, strictly 
speaking, «the bridle of virginity» is not virginity itself, but the girdle. If the 
text is indeed corrupt, deleting the pronoun or amending it into avtOv — 
referring back to yaAtvov / Seouov — would suffice. 

719 I am not sure it is a criticism, as Bitto 2012, 120 supposes, 
TOAPAONUNHVALTO SE Av TIc, SLA Ti TAVOEANVOLS EyApLOUV: the reason why a 
wedding was celebrated during a night of full moon could simply have 
been «remarkable», not necessarily in a negative way. 

720 See Privitera 1982 ad loc. 

721 The association of dithyrambographers and vacuousness phrased in 
terms of lightness is found already in Aristophanes’ Birds, where Cinesias 
makes his entrance at line 1372 with a verse of Anacreon, fr. 83.1 Gent. = 
378.1 PMG dvanétouat Sf pds "OAULTOV nTEpUVyEOOL KOU@atc; both in 
schol. 1378 and in Suda @ 459 the adjective @tAUptvov, referring to the 
poet, was interpreted as KoU@ov, Wc Av Si8UpapBoroLoOV EUTEAT, Kal 
KOU@a OLOUVTA. 

722 The singular form dvdyetat found in cod. E (Laur. 32.37, of the 
fourteenth century) simplifies the grammar, with the dithyramb (or 
Pindar?) functioning as subject. 

723 Pindar indeed did like tepateia. Didymus reproaches him due to the 
omen of which Medea reminds the Argonauts in Pyth. 4.19 ff., since it is 
«unfitting to talk to people who already know»: schol. 44b TovTO 
MPOGELANPEVAL Pot AisvpOS Mivsapov TEpateias ydptv TG mpOG Huds, 
énel OVSE mpEOV TO mpOG EiSOTAG A€yEelV (= fr. 25 Brasw.). On stylistic 


ground, Tepateia aims to astonish the reader by avoiding common ways of 
expression: schol. rec. Ol. 1. 4 ‘H pév Hioa tod Atéc. oiov év ovvvoia 
yEYOVWG mpOG EaUTOV AEyEL SVU Hv aitiav LuveEtv TOV GEdv Sel. mapioTNOL 
5€ pOvac Tac aitiac AnAGc 68EV OVAAOYLOTEOV TOG O AvaylvWoKwV: O 
yp MOLNTHG EKMPEVYEL THY OLVHON ypary, mpPdG TL TEPATWSEOTEPOV Kal 
EeviCov EvanoBAEnwv. 

724 Linked to okAnpov in schol. rec. Ol. 2.162, with reference to the 
passage mentioned above (Eikotwc eine TO parOaKic xmpodc 
AvVTISLAOTOANY TOU TOfOV. TO HEV ydp OKANpOV EoTL Kai smLKpiav 
EunOlotv, mp0 oUc méumel TA BEAN: AUTH SE ELPpOOLVNS aitia ToIsc 
EYKMPLACOHEVOLG KAOlOTATAL). 

725 Cf. Dion. Hal. Imit. 2.5: Pindar should be imitated for many reasons: 
words, concepts, density (sUKVvOTN6), etc., but mainly because he is able to 
join bitterness and pleasure: ZnAwtos S€ Kai MMivsapos [...] mukpiacg peta 
YSovis (cf. Comp. 22.12 mtkpaivet Tac Akodc pETpios). Rather than the 
style, Plutarch (De aud. poet. 21a) characterizes with mtkpWc¢ a gnome in 
Isthm. 4.48: Cannata Fera 1992, 53-54. 

726 See schol. Opp. Hal. 335, p. 280 Bussemaker yAa@upov onuaivet [...] 
Kal TO yAUKU, 559, p. 290 Bussemaker éxi 5€ Tob NS€oc (A€yeTal yap Kal 
TO YAUKD yAa@upOV). 

727 On the mukvo7N¢ as a feature of Pindar’s style, see note 50. 

728 It was the letter y, which had several features (see Pontani, this 
volume). 

729 So in Pyth. 10.5 and Isthm. 5.35 (see Privitera 1982). 

730 Theon, however, brands the passage with Kak@c (P.Oxy. 2451 fr. 1, I 
24, see Calvani Mariotti 1977, 163). 

731 Neither of these implies a negative judgement, see Daude 2015, 56-58. 
Isetti 2012-2013, 199-205 analyses every occurrence of catachresis in the 
Pindar scholia. 

732 In such cases is difficult to distinguish between masculine (contest) 
and neuter (prize: on the difference, see Pavese 1996). There is 
disagreement among modern commentators, but both Privitera 1982 and 
Race 1997 prefer the first. 

733 This opinion seems «a measure of abnormality rather than of literary 
effect» to Wilson 1980, 105, while Isetti 2012-2013, 141, interprets 


Apyalompesr|s in a positive way on the basis of the parallel with Ndéwc 
waVU Kal ApyatompEeGc¢ used by schol. Hom. Il. 17.216-218. 

734 Modern scholars have proposed various emendations; see Bergk 1878 
«Si Pindarus patépa oivdveac Onwpav dixisset, culpandus esset: nam dici 
debebat oivav6av OxWpac» who interprets watép ’ as dative. 

735 So the same schol. 10a (= fr. 51 Brasw.); cf. Isth. 2.4-5, where boys 
are said to have «the sweetest bloom of late summer that woos fair-throned 
Aphrodite» (Agpodsitas | ev8pdvovu VdoTElpav ASiotTav OmWpav). 

736 Schol. 12e quotes a verse it attributes to Homer (Ounpoc: TikTEet TOL 
KOpoc UBptv, 6Tav KaK® OABOS ExnNTat). This hexameter, however, is not 
to be found in Homer, but in Thgn. 153, and, in a slightly different form, in 
Sol. fr. 8.3 G.-P. = 6.3 West2; it would go on to become proverbial (Arist. 
fr. 57.19 Rose, Diogenian. 8.22, etc.). 

737 Thus Braswell 2013, 222; but Triclinius’ houxiav, assumed as a 
variant reading (or barely an explanation?) by schol. 114b (| ottw TO 
OUETOOLOV THY Houxiav ~plAEt), where it is mirrored by the fifth Nemean, 
enjoyed great favour until the nineteenth century: Braswell 2012, 25-26. 
738 The scholiast highlights another hysteron proteron in the telling of the 
same episode in Ol. 3.19-22 («Already the altars had been dedicated to his 
father, and the Moon in her golden chariot at mid-month had shown back 
to him her full eye at evening», when Heracles «had established the holy 
judging of the great games together with their four-year festival»): schol. 
33c Set SE TO mpOTEpOV SEUTEPOV voEtV Kai TO SEUTEPOV TPWTOV- OV yAp 
51) Ovolat éyivovto mpOtEpov, Eita OTC 1 StyOuNViCc ~AXauTEV, GAAG 
MPOTEPOV 1} NEPA Ti\¢ mavoeAnvou mapeyiveto, cita oUTwC ai BUVOIaL 
Kal TA AOA TOD AyGvoc ETEAOUVTO. 

739 See Kambylis 1991, 44-57; Negri 2000, 183-188. 

740 See Hamilton 2003. Most 1985 distinguishes between literary and 
scholarly reception - only the latter of which, in his view, shows this 
phenomenon - and lists all the terms used by the scholia to describe it. This 
is not the place for a complete reassessment of the evidence he adduces, 
but ovk dpydc should be removed, because in both of its attestations 
(schol. Ol. 7.27b, Nem. 5.89a) it means not «obscurely» but «not lazily». 

741 The adverb dvteoTpappeves underlines the hysteron proteron in schol. 
Pyth. 4.447b. 


742 Confusion and lack of clarity are connected also in Hermog. Id. 1.4 (on 
Demosthenes); 1.11; 2.11. 

743 The adjective is often used in such cases, especially when remarking 
hyperbata: schol. Ol. 4.1e, Pyth. 3.198c. 

744 Drachmann mistakenly prints ddetv, as pointed out by Daude 2015, 55 
n. 59. 

745 On the occurrences of the adverb, see Daude 2015, 48-49. Cf. schol. 
Isthm. 6.47e, which notices the lack of KataAANnAOV between vv. 26-35, 
narrating the deeds of Heracles and Telamon, and what follows, where the 
poet uses GAAG to return back to the beginning of the story, Telamon’s 
invitation to Heracles to join him. The scholiast however defends the 
original syntactic order and proposes to interpret GAAG as S€ (and the 
second half of the narration as a part vis-a-vis the whole). 

746 The occurrence in Ol. 8 is interesting in that the scholiast compares the 
Pindaric passage (37-40 yAavKol S€ SpdKovtes, [...] ol V0 pEv KdmETOV, 
[...] cic 8’ odpovoe) to Hom. Od. 12.73 oi S& Sbw oKdmeAot O pév [...] 
(for an explanation of the construction, relying on modern linguistic 
theories, see Misiano 2005). 

747 akupia is listed among QuaptThyata kata Tv A€Elv in Hermog. 
Deinot. 3.2 (on proprietas and its opposite Gkupov see Quint. 8.2.1-11). 
Schol. Isthm. 1.58d €oTt 5€ GKuUpov TO pty is unclear. The issue is whether 
utv should be referred to the victor or to virtue, as the pronoun can refer to 
either gender. Maybe the impropriety was a matter of dialect (the Doric 
form is vtv): Isetti 2012-2013, 128. 

748 The difference is explained in schol. Eur. Andr. 873. Same clarification 
in schol. ex. Hom. Od. 1.276. 

749 dkupov is Boissonade’s correction from dkatlpov, commonly used 
about non-linguistic improperties, but cf. infra, schol. Pyth. 4.160a, where 
we unexpectedly find dxUpwc. The safer choice seems to be to follow the 
transmitted text. 

750 The difference between the two terms is also remarked in other 
corpora of scholia or works like Ammon. Diff. 83. 


751 idSiws is also used to remark peculiarities outside the lexical realm: see 
infra, 250 and n. 90. 

752 Chantraine 1980, s. v. pwETaAAOV. Cf. Giannini 2014, 46. 

753 Cf. Hesych. p 1005 petaArArAav: gpeuvaay, Cntetv, epwtiv. 

754 We know from schol. Pyth. 4.156b that Pindar was also criticised for 
the comparison between Jason and the Aloadae Otus and Ephialtes: 
according to Chaeris, comparing him with two gods would have sufficed. 
See Calvani 2012, 151. 

755 See supra, n. 74. 

756 Deas 1931, 21 and n. 2 hypothesized that this explanation came from 
Didymus. Philostratus the Younger may have known it, because he 
underlined this detail in describing the scene (Imag. 5.2 GBAavuTOS Kal 
yuovoxitwv «without slippers, wearing only a tunic»): Cannataé Fera 2010, 
391-392. 

757 Didymus uses this verb in schol. Ol. 6.55a = fr. 9 Brasw., where he 
accuses Pindar of lying in saying that Elatus’ son reigned over Arcadians in 
Phaesana (according to Didymus, instead, this city is in Helis). But there is 
a chance that Pisa was controlled by Arcadians at that time, as the scholiast 
goes on to suggest. 

758 Likewise schol. 146b (kai ToOTo S€ WevdSeTtat 6 Mivéapoc: ov yap 
TANMOAEHW O AywWvV entteAEitat), which goes on quoting Istrus (FGrH 
334F49, see Jackson 1999). 

759 Braswell 1998, 59-60. On poetic licence Niinlist 2009, 174-184. 

760 Cf. the claim in schol. Pyth. 7.14 that Pindar ascribed to Megacles the 
victories gained by his forefathers €vexa 5€ TOU dnoAaurpUval avTov, «in 
order to bring him prestige» (see Bitto 2012, 100-101). Actually, here the 
poet lists the victories as buat Te Kai mpoyOvov (17). 

761 This form, like the infinitive in schol. 119e (tatta S€ A€yet Sia TO 
wAdoao—at avtTOv TO éni TatpOKAOU smpoelpnuevov§ éxatveiv 
BovAduEVOS TOV Epdppootov Oxo0UvTLov 6vta TatpoKA.ou xoAitnv), is 
from nAATTw rather than tA.dCo (as indicated in Drachmann 1927, 363). 
762 Niinlist 2009, 179 and n. 20. 

763 Conversely, Pindar’s departure from an established mythical tradition 
in Pyth. 3.27-29 (Apollo comes to know the truth about Coronis not from a 
raven, but thanks to his «all-knowing mind») meets with the scholiast’s 


approval: schol. 48d KaA@co S€ O Tivéapocg Thv mepi TOV Kdpaka 
mapakpovoduevoc iotopiav 6’ éeavtod not TOV AndAAwWVA 
KaTEANpeval THY Kopwvida. Schol. 52b attributes this positive 
judgement to Artemon (of Pergamum, fr. 5 Broggiato). 

764 Wilson 1980, 110. 

765 Meijering 1987, 226-230; Daude 2015, 34-46; Merro 2015. At the 
beginning of Ol. 14 Pindar invokes the Charites but then switches to the 
singular (20, o€0 €katu); schol. 27c first calls this i8iwc, with Aristarchus, 
and then BeBltaopéevov. 

766 The referent are lines 95-96 énduepot TL Sé TLC; TiS’ OU TLC; OKLA 
6vap | &vepwstog (which however are not a threnos if seen in context). 

767 Cf. supra, n. 70. 

768 Artemon’s explanation is reported with endorsement in schol. la 
(together with the corresponding part of the inscriptio it constitutes fr. 3 
Broggiato). 

769  Wuxpov in the metaphors is discussed in Arist. Rh. 1406b, resumed by 
Dem. Eloc. 116. The cognate verb can be also found in schol. Soph. Ai. 
1123 (kav wliAdc aApkéoatlult: TA TOLAdTa oo@iopata ovK oikeia 
Tpaywdiac. weTa ydp TV Avaipeotv énekTEtval TO Spa OEAroac 
EWvUxYpevoaTO Kai EAVGE TO TpayLKOV 4606), etc. Pindar, as the nearest to 
the tragic poets, is included in this phenomenon according to Hermog. Id. 
1.6 (Tapous TE yap EupUyous TOvC yinac A€yovow, WvrEp eiol UGALOTA 
GEtol, Kal GAAa TOladTa WuypEvOVTal MOYMOAAG. EKTpAYNALCOVOL 
S’'avtove ai TE Tpaywdial MOAAA ExyOVOAL TOUTOL mapaseiywata, Kal 
OOOL TAV NOLNTHV TpAyLKWTEPOV WG MpPOAlpOUVTAL, Womep MivSapoc). 
770 For this much-debated interpretation, see Angeli Bernardini 1995. 

771 The excess of conciseness may have caused the omission of the verb in 
ms. D (Laur. 32.52). Braswell 2013 does not translate it (and does not 
mention it in 2011, 195-196, where the passage is treated as an example of 
Didymean «Aesthetic Criticism»). 

772 Schol. 56a is more lenient: émat&ev 6 Ilivdapoc. 

773 Privitera 1982 retains B’s dyvd)t ’, which he takes as an accusative 
singular («I sing a not unknown victory»); this solution had been 
anticipated by Pavese 1966, 111, who regarded it as proleptic («I sing a 
victory that will be famous»). Race 1997 prints Gyvot ’ but translates «Not 


unknown is the Isthmian chariot victory that I sing». 

774 «Locus vix sanus» Drachmann 1927. 

775 Braswell’s translation (2013) is unclear: «some accent the word on the 
antepenultimate Gyvwta and understand it not as the avoidance of hiatus, 
i.e. instead of “I sing to one who is not unknowing”, but they say that he 
(sc. Pindar) says it in respect of him and his Isthmian victory [...] Didymos 
howewer says that the esteem of the poet is diminished, if the victory of 
Xenocrates is well-known without an epinikion ever being composed. On 
the contrary, Pindar says that the victories are unnoticed and obscure for 
which he himself has written nothing, [That is] ludicrous». Those who read 
Gyvwta did not deny the elision (this is the meaning of ovvadolpn here, 
just as in schol. Pyth. 7.6a and Nem. 1.25b; differently in schol. Pyth. 
4.274c: -n rather than -nat), but simply maintained that it involved alpha 
instead of iota. As the article before émtvikou signals, this is not any victory 
ode, but the very one composed by Pindar. Finally, omitting ydp in the 
translation does not help the reader understand that «On the contrary» 
refers not to the entire sentence, which in fact it corroborates, but only to 
yvwplwoc referred to the victory. 

776 Thus Deas 1931, 36, building on Boeckh 1819, 526 quoted by Schmidt 
1854, 238: «Quis yeAoiwc? Pindarusne an Didymus? Credo Didymus; 
quapropter ante vocem yéA.oiws punctum posui, quum esset comma»; cf. 
Most 1985, 21 n. 81: «Didymus’ own suggestions are occasionally criticized 
(e.g., Schol. ad I. 2.19a)». 

777 yeXOlws is said of interpreters in schol. Isthm. 4.63a, yeAotov in schol. 
Pyth. 10.85a. 

778 On Homeric material in the Pindar scholia, see Calvani Mariotti 1987. 
Here we discuss two significant cases only. 

779 Bitto 2012, 169-170. 

780 Drachmann 1927 writes «tametvWc¢ suspectum» in his apparatus (Bitto 
2012, 169 n. 379 agrees) and marks the word with a question mark in his 
index of Sermo technicus. On Ttametvdoc in the Homeric scholia, which 
mostly refers to similes involving elements of unheroic reality, see Niinlist 
2009, 296. 

781 It almost seems that Pindar split Homer’s image into its constituent 
parts, using different elements in different occasions. 


782 Noticed by schol. ex. 1.528b ouveKdS0xlk@>o Wo And pEpOUG THV 
KE@aAV. 

783 Cannata Fera 1986. 

784 On this adverb, see Wilson 1980, 110, Bitto 2012, 101. 
TleplteotaApeveac is used as synonymous in schol. Nem. 5.25b Ti aidettat 6 
HivSapoc, Kai ti avtoic ~rot uh Sikaiwcs KeKtvSuvevpEevov eivat TO OTL 
avetvov TOV OAKOV kai EPUYOV: MEPLEOTAAHEVOG SE AUTO elpnKe (Pindar 
covertly alluded to Phocus killing by his brother’s hands); cf. schol. Ar. Eq. 
18a wEpLEOTAALEVWS Kal AEANOOTWS, OloveEl LN PaveEpsc. 

785 In Suda at 226 and schol. Ar. Pa. 47c it is explained as aivitteo8at. 
786 Mainly in the Aristophanes scholia. 

787 Ninlist 2009, 57, 211, 341 n. 15. 

788 The others are schol. Pyth. 2.155d; 4.213b. 

789 Was a catalogue felt as a nuisance? I do not know any ancient witness 
about this: Homer’s Catalogue of ships is highly appreciated in schol. IL. 
2.494-877, and rhetorical treatises do not busy themselves with this genre 
(which was never conceptualised as such), see Asper 1998, 916. It is worth 
considering, however, that as early as Plato the adverb kataXoydsnv can 
mean “in prose” (Mainberger 2003, 5). 

790 Lefkowitz 1985, 274, argues that the adverb marks the passage from 
the invocation of the god to the praise of the victor. 

791 The expression Std TO dvenayGés is difficult: «because of lightness» is 
not what we should expect here; 6i4 + acc. could indicate purpose, not 
cause, as is more usual (it would thus be equivalent to schol. Il. 9.252b, 
where Odysseus does not give advice in first person, but reminds Achilles of 
Peleus’: (va un EmaxOls 50&n, OK i8iac Um0ONKas eiodyel, GAAG TOD 
waTpOS UsrO"WVYoKEL). Manuscripts are not in agreement: E (Laur. 32.37, 
fourteenth century) has TO dv in rasura (I thank Giuseppe Ucciardello for 
direct inspection of the manuscript), while Q (Laur. 32.35, fourteenth 
century) has TO émayOéc. In a scholium to Aristophanes (Nu. 100 
anogpevyet einetv TO 6vonA Sta TO EayOEC) is attested SLA TO ExayOEC, 
where the preposition has its ordinary meaning of «because of»; cfr. schol. 
IL. 7.125 émayGés yap Hv TO ca~edc Ovetsioat. 

792 Cf. schol. Il. 6.358 meAWpEd’ GOS WoL: AEANGOTWS aVéel THY wOiNoLW. 
793 Wilson 1980, 108. Braswell 2012, 26-27 emphasises the usefulness of 


the historical and mythological material over the elements of ‘literary 
criticism’ that were preserved together with them. 

794 The quotations are drawn from letters written in 1915 to Harriet 
Monro and in 1916 to Iris Barry (Selected letters 1907-1941 of Ezra Pound, 
ed. by D.D. Paige, New York 1971, 55, 87). In the first, Pound argued for 
«the infinite gulph between what you read and enjoy and what you set up 
as a model». Exact quotations (Shankman 2010, 84 n. 9) are supplemented 
by allusions of various kind (Carne-Ross 1985, 32-33, 37-38; but more can 
still be detected). 

795 Reitzenstein 1890-1891, 3-9, 1892-93, 9-15 and in more detail 1897, 
296-316. Preliminary news of this find was given in Reitzenstein 1888, 
458; on the collection see also Schneider 1999, 31-71 (with Alpers 2004) 
and Corcella 2017a. On the lexicon traditionally attributed to St. Cyrillus 
see the general survey in Alpers 1991 and 2008; for a fresh re-assessment 
see now Corcella 2017b. Unfortunately we are still in need of a fully 
fledged edition: a first attempt to classify the manuscripts is in Drachmann 
1936; subsequent studies on selected families are e.g. Naoumides 1979 and 
Luca 1994 along with preliminary inquiries about unexplored witnesses (cf. 
Valente 2015 for the still unknown Pragensis X F 50 and Hajdt\/Schreiner 
2016). 

796 Full description of this manuscript in Martini 1902, 97-98 and 
Pavlidou 2005, 95-97. The text of Ps.Cyrillus’ lexicon from V has been 
edited in Hagedorn 2005. I adhere to Prato’s view as for the dating of V 
(Prato 1986, 228 = 1994, 10), but not for the origin of the script: the 
provenance of this item has not yet been settled on firm grounds. The hand 
has been classified as a minuscule of ‘tipo Anastasio’ (in a markedly angular 
variant) localized not without controversy in the Southern Italy (Prato, 
ibid., D’Agostino 1997, 38-39) or in the East (Constantinople and 
surroundings according to Perria 1992, Re/Gamillscheg 2001, 7-9, Hutter 
2009, and Gamillscheg 2014, 192-193). In our case, however, Perria 1992, 
303, 314-315 (with pl. 23-4) maintained a Western origin on the basis of 
the lexicographical content (‘una serie di opere lessicografiche la cui 
tradizione pare sicuramente italo-greca’) and this stance has been 
generically supported by the presence of a handful of marginal additions at 
ff. 236v—240v in the ‘as-de pique’ style, commonly taken to be peculiar to 


Southern Italy. A recent review of the evidence about the history of V is in 
Ronconi 2012, 81-2 n. 79. Although I shall refrain from addressing here 
this issue in more detail (I shall return on this manuscript in Ucciardello, in 
press), I notice that this view seems to me ill-founded for several reasons: 
(i) an original arrangement of Ps.Cyrillus’ lexicon in Southern Italian 
milieux cannot be confirmed at the present state of the evidence (the 
Bremensis c.11, or the Laur. 57.39 belonging to the Vatikan Rezension in 
Drachmann’s classification are to be traced back to Constantinople); (ii) 
leaving aside the fact that the so-called ‘as-de pique’ style was arguably 
widespread also elsewhere (Palestine, for instance) and cannot be taken as 
peculiar to a single area (see Luca 1994, 69-71), the annotations in V are 
hardly to be classified as written in the ‘as-de pique’; (iii) the main hand 
has been often regarded as belonging to the ‘tipo Anastasio’, but it can in 
fact be a minuscule of angular type akin to the so-called ‘tipo Eustazio’, 
given that the mapping out of the mss. of the ‘tipo Anastasio’ is currently 
uncertain; (iv) what is more, later additions in ff. Irv Gitems culled from a 
shorter version of Ps.Zonaras’ lexicon: see Naoumides 1974 and 
Ucciardello, in press) are in a hand in the ‘beta-gamma style’, of a 
conceivably Constantinopolitan origin (and likely to be assigned to a date 
between the 13th and the 14th centuries), which might reinforce the idea 
that the manuscript circulated in the East until the Palaeologan age. 
Further insights on the history of the ms. are provided by the Latin 
translation of the items at ff. 1r-6v (written in a cursive Humanistic script 
influenced by the so-called ‘mercantesca’, according to M. Cursi [private 
communication]). 

797 Description in Bandini 1764-1770, 2.578-580; for the relationship of 
the text of the lexicon with other manuscripts see Drachmann 1936, 21-26 
(with the complementary remarks by Latte ap. Drachmann 1936, 50). The 
manuscript has been commonly referred to the 13th century, but I suspect 
it may even be older and datable within the 12th century (for comparable 
hands see Vat. gr. 853, f. 501r reproduced in Cavallo 2000, 232 and pl. 21b 
and Athos, Actes Docheiariou 4 [subscribed in 1117] also in Cavallo 2000, 
pl. 11c). 

798 The material is found at ff. 34v—39r, 42v—43v, 55r—56v, 87r-89v, 95v— 
96r, 128rv, 135v, 150rv; 164rv. On this kind of lexica see the overview in 


Dickey 2007, 94-96; the material only partially overlaps items already 
published by Heylbut 1887, Palmieri 1981, 1981-1982, 1984, 1986, 1988 
and Villani 2004. 

799 AP IV 177-194 Cramer; updated description in Pavlidou 2005, 95-97. 
For the stemmatic relationship see Luca 1994, 66-67. I collated the 
manuscript anew in August 2013 and 2014. According to Irigoin 1975, 441 
(= 2003, 474) the manuscript was copied from the ms. Vat. gr. 1456 (in 
‘asde-pique style’ toward the end of the 10th century: see Luca 2016, 267- 
268) conceivably between Messina and Reggio Calabria; the ff. containing 
the lexicon are now lost, but there should have been still in its own place 
until the 1585-1588 when the content of the ms. was described along with 
the items collected by the Card. Sirleto, as we know from the inventory 
written by John Santamaura (now in the Vat. lat. 6163, ff. 1r-219v: cfr. 
Luca 2012, 160-161); thus, the Bodl. is a late copy of a valuable tenth- 
century witness of the lexicon of Ps.Cyrillus. Yet it is worth mentioning that 
another copy taken from the Vat. gr. 1456 is the ms. Athos, Iviron 92 (first 
half of the 16th century; the lexicon is at ff. 35r-152v: see S6téroudés 
1998, 182 ff.), so far unexplored and yet to be fully collated (for the 
synonymic sections see Nickau 1966, xi-xii where it is labelled as B). If the 
Athos ms. is a copy of the Vat. gr. 1456 the mixture of the material in this 
recensio was made as early as the 10th century. Schneider 1999, 35 casts 
doubts on Reitzenstein’s view, but it holds true that a pull of material 
directly or indirectly connected with our collection was merged into the 
version of the Vat. gr. 1456 (cfr. B, f. 179v = AP 4.184.9 Cramer IBovens: 
MOTALOS OpaKns: 0 Avaypa@eEdvs [-~prs ms.] Aloyeviavos). 

800 Mioni 1972, 55-56; collated in situ (May 2014). For a sample cfr. f. 
335r Laparetov: TO TOU La<pd>st60c iepdv and the item Lapaszeiov et 
TPOMEPLOMUPEVWS, TO TEHEVOG TOU LapdstSo0c printed in Reitzenstein 
1897, 315. 


801 In Naoumides’ view (Naoumides 1968, 267-268) Me displays a textual 
affinity to B and Ma as for the first half of the lexicon (up to undea in f. 
77v), the latter part (ff. 78r-116v) being more related to the mss. 
Copenaghen, GKS 1968 (first half of the 12th cent.) and Matrit. Compl. 30 
(olim Z-22, 10th cent. ex.: see Hernandez Mufoz 2017), both of them 
copied between Sicily and Calabria (see Luca 1994, 72). On the Messanensis 
the bibliography is collected in Rodriguez 2002, 262-263 and Luca 2016, 
256 n. 35. I checked the ms. in February 2015. 

802 I suggest this supplement as Reitzenstein’s [~p]ov[io]wata (accepted 
by Alpers 2004, 9 and Corcella 2017a, 415) seems to be slightly brevius 
spatio according to my inspection of the ms. For kavovioyata as 
‘grammatical/orthographic’ rules see Et.Gud. 291.57 Sturz. 

803 See Kaster 1988, 368-370, Alpers 2004, 8-19, Valente 2014, §. 5; new 
perspectives on Timotheus are in Amato 2013-2104 (especially 80 ss.), and 
Corcella 2017a. An excellent overview of the modern research about this 
grammarian is Corcella 2016, 189-195. The Kavévec KaSoAtkol xmepi 
ovvTdéews (edited in AP IV 239-244, from the Coisl. 387) are a section of 
the main orthographic text, as well as the work allegedly quoted in schol. 
V, f. 203r, marg. inf. as €v Toig Kata oTOLyElOV Ux’ AVTOD OVyypage_Etotv 
SipOdyyotc (as already stated by Egenolff 1887, 34). 

804 On Diogenianus see Matthaios 2015, 289. For new suggestions about 
the circulation of Diogenianus during the second century see Jazdzewska 
2018. The only collection of the fragments of his important work 
(Mavtosanr) A€&tg with its enlarged version named Ileptepyonévntes) is 
still the one arranged by Schmidt 1862, LXXXVI-XC, but a new edition is 
needed, given that new fragments have been published in more recent 
times (e.g. cf. Phot. a 1872. 2846 Theodoridis) and others edited shortly 
after Schmidt (Haupt 1867, 5-6 on Diogenianus and the toponym A£A.Koc 
quoted in some mss. of one version of the Byzantine Notitiae Episcopatuum: 
see now Darrouzés 1981, 251) have been fully overlooked (the apparatus of 
Hesych. 5 598 Cunningham should be updated according to the edition of 
Darrouzés 1981). Diogenianus’ lexicon — the main source of Hesychius and 
an epitome of Pamphilus’ lexicon - was probably still in circulation up to 
the 12th century, provided that (i) the Lexicon Ambrosianum (on which see 
below) seems to be ‘ein erweiterter Diogenianauszug’ (Adler 1931, 693) 


and (ii) Eustathius and the author(s) of the Etymologicum Magnum (for the 
letters A-E) are likely to have made use of it directly. There are several 
glosses in Hesychius and Etymologicum Magnum which share a common 
source (cf. Reitzenstein 1893, 251 and Schoemann 1921; for Eustathius and 
Diogenianus see Erbse 1955, 133); conversely, Weber 1883, 595 argued for 
a direct usage of Hesychius by the compilers of the Etymologicum Magnum, 
but his arguments seem to me ill-founded. In any case, the issue needs to be 
investigated anew: the common view that Hesychius’ codex unicus (Marc. 
gr. 622) was produced in Southern Italy is no longer tenable, as recently 
shown by Speranzi 2014. Thus, it is possible that its ancestor has been 
written and left in Constantinople, and some scholars have used it, as one 
can infer from some clues: (i) Hesychius is mentioned in a scholion to Paus. 
1.1.3 made up by Arethas (kai oUtw pév ‘Hovx toc; this bulk of annotations 
is printed in Spiro 1903, 3, 218-222: see Reitzenstein 1894 and Alpers 
2005, XVII, n. 6); (ii) the author of the collection of glosses in the Vat. gr. 
23 (written in a ‘beta-gamma style’: 13th/14th cent.) made use of a 
manuscript of Hesychius already interpolated from Ps.Cyrillus lexicon (see 
Alpers 2004, 37-38). 

805 He is likely to be an ancestor of the omonymous grammarian teacher 
of Timotheus (and not his direct schoolmaster as maintained by 
Reitzenstein): see Matthaios 2015, 249 (with previous bibliography). 

806 For Herodianus’ de orthographia see Schneider 1999, 770-849 and 
Alpers 2004 and the updated survey in Dickey 2014, 337-338. Herodianus’ 
main work on accentuation (scEpi KABOALKI|G mpOoWSiac) is known to us in 
two epitomes attributed to Arcadius and John Philoponus (new editions of 
these texts are now provided by Xenis 2014 and Roussou 2018). 

807 For this work and its garbled transmission see Hellmann 2015, 1248- 
1251. Also Timotheus wrote a zoological work handed down by excerpts: 
see Corcella 2016, 200-220. 

808 Alpers 1981, 84-86 and 2004, 9-18; see also Corcella 2017a, 448-449. 
809 Alpers plumped for the comic poet, who is in fact extensively quoted 
throughout the items, but the issue needs to be studied more in detail and 
the usage of the zoological work by Aristophanes of Byzantium cannot be 
completely dismissed: see also Corcella 2017a, 448-449 who notes 
however the absence of correspondence between the remains of 


Aristophanes’ lexicographical outputs and the items in our collection. 

810 See once more Corcella 2017a, 449 and n. 97. 

811 Thus Reitzenstein 1890-1891, 3 (conversely Schneider 1999, 27 n. 
58). 

812 This point is rightly stressed by Alpers 1981, 85. 

813 Beside Timotheus and Horapollo, other grammarians active in the near 
East during late Antiquity seem to have had a special taste for orthography: 
Sergius of Emesa is credited to be an epitomator of Herodianus’ work on 
the declension of nouns (according to the inscriptio in ms. Vindob. phil. gr. 
294, f. 9v) and John Charax, author of another work on orthography, might 
come from Charachmobon, i.e. el-Kerak, on the east side of the Dead Sea 
(see Mango 1991, 157-158 = 43-44). It is likely that also the palimpsest 
codex from Leipzig (Lips. gr. 2), carrying a work attributed by Alpers 2004, 
42-50 to Orus’ commentary on Herodianus’ orthography, shares the same 
origin (see now also Primavesi/Alpers 2006). 

814 See for instance [L, f. 91r = V, f. 97v marg. sup. usque ad 0 wUv- 
exscissus] CWVTELOV: SipboyyOV, mpOMAapOsUTOVOV, O LWA, Or0U ai 
Cetal kdntOvToO: oiov CedvtEtov (CewvTttov V). oi S& TOmOUV Svopa, SmOU 
EKOAACOVTO Oi SOVAOL, Ws PNot AplotoPpavns BaBvAwviots (fr. 95 K.-A., 
ed. in Reitzenstein 1892-1893, 11 n. 27), where the first section 
(ultimately from Herodianus: see Theogn. Orth. 128.12 Cramer; for 
Theognostus see Antonopoulou 2010 and now Roussou 2017) is joined with 
material related to Athens which in turn may derive from Diogenianus (by 
comparison with Hesych. ¢ 240 Latte) through Orus, and/or from a 
rhetorical lexicon (cf. Lex.Rhet. 261.13-14 Bekker). According to Alpers 
(ap. Kassel-Austin, ad loc.) the material might ultimately originate from 
Didymus’ Lexeis Komikai (see now also Ort 2017, 531-532). 

815 Contra Reitzenstein 1897, 296-297. 

816 See Corcella 2017a, 435-437 with examples. He also clearly highlights 
that in this case we could even explain why Timotheus should have quoted 
his teacher Horapollo (as the sequence of auctoritates in schol. f. 33v and 
203v seems to imply), whilst on the other hand we find items from the 
temenika, which seem to be written by the later namesake (see also 
Reitzenstein 1897, 312-316 for a first edition of this kind of items). 

817 Corcella 2017a, 420 takes the position of some items in V, f. 2r marg. 


inf. (ayakAXEttoc, AyaOwvetos), i.e. before the proemial statement at f. 4v, 
as positive evidence towards the idea of an independent use of other 
sources by the scribe of V. While it is not unlikely that the scribe added 
erratically new material to the text he was copying, such as the items in f. 
2r may be, I find it less economical to surmise a massive usage of more 
sources on the same topic, regardless of the fact that the placing of the 
proemial scholium at f. 4v may be nothing else but a trivial misplacement. 
818 For the manuscripts see Luca 2003, 196 and Ronconi 2008, 150-172; 
180-183 (on the Crypt. and the Mon. gr. 310 respectively). For the text cf. 
also Theodoridis 1976, 53-60. The statement of Reitzenstein (accepted by 
Egenolff 1888, 34) can be confimed because some items culled from the 
Tepevikd-section may be found here: cf. eg. Bapvetov- TOs0¢ map’ 
Arsfavdpetvotv. TO vel: SipGoyyos (Crypt. f. 23r, missing in the Mon.) as in 
V, f. 41r (marg. inf.) = L, f. 43r (with the spelling BapCetov, on which I 
shall return in my forthcoming edition of the collection). 

819 On this work see Antonopoulou 2003 (with previous bibliography). 
820 The first two mss. contain the so-called Lexicon Ambrosianum (the 
name derives from the main witness, the Ambros. B 12 sup. which should 
be dated within the 12th cent.; on this lexicon see Adler 1931, 693-695, 
Schneider 1999, 559-572 with Alpers 2004, 39-40); for the orthographic 
work in the Vindob. see Schneider 1999, 581-598. As the version of the 
Lexicon Ambrosianum in Laur. 59.16 + Ambros. B 12 sup is ‘ein erweiterter 
Diogenianauszug’ (see n. 10), one cannot rule out that the similarities 
involve items taken directly from Diogenianus. At any rate, any judgement 
on this issue should be suspended, as a reliable collation of these mss is still 
lacking, to confirm or dismiss Reitzenstein’s view. I note also that 
orthographic items already in our collectio are still present in several works: 
e.g. the gloss on Cwvtetov referred to above (n. 20) can be tracked down 
until the orthographical compilation by Constantinos Arabites (15th 
century?), now fully edited in Nousia 2016, 161-209; however this does 
not prove that Arabites took it directly from our collection. A reasonable 
caution on this point is now advocated by Corcella 2017a, 416 n. 11. 

821 Reitzenstein 1890-1891, 4-5, 1892-1893, 7-8 and 1897, 296-298; 
313-315. 

822 Alpers 1981, 84 and Schneider 1999, 38-40 (to be consulted with the 


complementary remarks by Alpers 2004). 

823 Specimina from this codex in Schmidt 1858-1862, IV, 344-451 and 
Drachmann 1936, 60-139. 

824 Schneider 1999 takes into account only the orthographic material 
found in V. 

825 mpoOpavovtes seems to be a hapax; other compounds are Sta0pavw in 
Plat. Soph. 246c1 Kata outKpa StaOpavovtEec, mapaSpavw in Anon. Diss. 
log. 1.12 D.-K. Kal mapaOpaveoGal TH LEV VaUKANpwW KakOdv, Demad. fr. 
116.3 De Falco thy eipfhvnv Wngiopatt moAgUOV mapaSpavovoty and 
later on in Christian and Byzantine texts. 

826 mapa TOV OVSOvV evokes a Homeric-epic cluster (cf. Hom. II. 9.404 
etc.), but the Ionic form oU86c is attested also in Hipp. Mochl. 38.32 
(4.384.16 Littré) THv n0d@v xpdc OVSOv and Art. 78.23 (4.314.4 Littré) TO 
LEV Apa TOV OVSOV EpEtSntat. It is less probable that we are dealing with 
the high-koiné form o0S6v (employed by second-century authors as Luc. 
Dom. 18.8; Plut. Quaest. Rom. 271C) matching the use of another koiné- 
form as GA nsovons. 

827 Cf. EM 1.54-55 Gaisford ABor: éexippnua. Tapa TO BaAA®, kata 
agaipeotv TOD A kai TOD w, Kai pETA TOD ExttaTiKOD GA@a. Note that in 
Meletius (and also in Leo Medicus) we have an etymology of ‘teeth’ from 
‘to eat’ (see below): on this use of mapa see also Dickey 2007, 117. 

828 See Phryn. a 121 Fischer AAetv épeic, ovK dANOEtv: Kal MAEL, OVK 
HANsev: AAoUoa and compare Antiatt. a 78 Valente AAOEtv: OvK AXEL; 
for other passages cf. Stephanus 1831-1865, s.v. GA.Ow. 

829 The first quotation was credited to be from the lost part of the 
Mochlicon by Nachmanson 1917, ibid., but see Grensemann 1964 and 1968 
who argued that the lemma is likely to derive from the Mochlicon, but the 
citation may be slightly corrupted from De fract. 11.19 (3.454.9 Littré). As 
for the second, it is probably culled from Epid. 7.122 (5.468.1 Littré = 
117.13-14 Jouanna), a book not otherwise quoted by Erotianus (on the 
issue see now Roselli 2004, 280-281 and Anastassiou-Irmer 2006 and 
2012, 403). If this is the case, the alteration of the difficilior pOtvyoas in 
voonoas already in Erotianus (or in his source?) must predate 
Diogenianus-Hesychius. For Erotianus, active during Neron’s age and his 
sources, cf. Manetti 2014, 241-247 and 2015, 1145-1150. 


830 I have checked the text in the Vat. gr. 277, f. 3v. On this fragment, 
partially overlapping with POxy. 26.2447, fr. 1 (published after 
Nachmanson’s edition), see Zuntz 1967 and Cannata 2011. For Erotianus’ 
lemmata cf. also Nachmanson 1917, 356. 526. 543. 

831 For Meletius’ dating to around the 9th century see Holman 2008, 81- 
82 even if Renehan 1984 did not cautiously rule out a larger period 
spanning from the mid-7th century up to the late 12th or 13th centuries. 
Meletius’ resemblance with other Byzantine Etymologica can be explained 
by the fact that he made use of Soranus’ mepi ETULOAOYLHV TOD OWLATOG 
TOU GAvOpwxou probably through Orion’s Etymologicum and not vice versa 
(as stated by Winter 1893). In Theodoridis’ view, the ultimate source of the 
doctrine may well be Philoxenus (see Theodoridis 1976, 69-70; the passage 
is in fact fr. 106.19-21 in Theodoridis’ edition). As for Soranus, the 
collection of fragments in Daremberg/Ruelle is to be complemented with 
Voigt 1882 and Scheele 1884 (and see infra). En passant, | remark how 
schol. Nic. Alex. 32d2 (42.1 Geymonat) may in fact derive from Meletius 
(or from a common source). 

832 The passage is quoted according to Cunningham’s revised edition of 
Latte (Cunningham 2017), but it has been checked against Hesychius’ codex 
unicus (Marc. gr. 622, f. 21r, here H, as in Latte and Cunningham). The 
editor princeps M. Musurus (Venice 1514) is abbreviated as ‘Mus’. 

833 The issue of the attribution of the quotation is discussed by 
Anastassiou/Irmer 2006, 480 nn. 1.2 (and see also 477 n. 4—5; a collection 
of these loci is in Anastassiou/Irmer 2012, 222-223). 

834 The view is reinforced by the presence of the same Hippocratic 
quotation (corrupted) in a branch of Ps.Cyrillus’ lexicon (the so-called 
familia quarta according to Drachmann 1936, 13; among them I checked 
the Vall. E 37, f. 5bisr completed in 1317 by Tétp0c¢ Tovokdvoc in 
Southern Italy: see RGK III/557 and Orsini 2016) harshly interpolated by 
Diogenianus (thus Latte 1953, L; see also Hansen 2008, XXXI n. 3). 

835 The teeth names in the Greek and Latin sources are conveniently 
collected in Cootjans/Gourevitch 1983. 

836 Rufus of Ephesus is one of the main sources of Pollux (book 2) see 
Haupt 1869, Zarncke 1884; on Rufus and his work status quaestionis in 
Sideras 1994, 1122-1135 and Sideras 2011; a selected case-study on Poll. 


2.93 and Rufus is discussed in Conti Bizzarro 2013, 12-13. 

837 I quote from Cramer’s edition, but there are more mss. of this work: cf. 
Helmreich 1918 and Canart 1974, 561. 

838 Another more intringuing suggestion can be reasonably offered by 
Artemidorus’ Oneirocritica (1.31 oikov pév ydp fyeiobat ypr TO otdya, 
tovc && OS0vtac TOvG KaTa TOV OiKOV AVOpwxoUC. [...] Oi ToOLEiC 
AEyYOHEVOL, TOUT’ EoTtV Ol EutpOdOLOL OSOvTEG), where I suspect the author 
relied on a lexicographical or medical source. There are other passages in 
the Oneirocritica where a lexicographical source can be lurking behind, 
especially when the author quotes the synetheia, as in e.g. 1.6.13; 2.45.2: 
see Kasprzyk 2010 for a survey on the quotations in the Oneirocritica; 
unconvincingly Harris-McCoy 2012 argued that Artemidorus would have 
used the expression €v Tf ouvnOeia only for introducing proverbial 
sayings. 

839 On the fragment see Ferrari 1991, 405 ff. and Gigante 1993, 331-332. 
840 Furthermore, the jawbones are involved also in fr. 177g Sn.-M. 
(aiviypa map8Evol €& Aypt&iv yvdOwv), yet from another song of uncertain 
genre, but the context (about the Sphynx?) is not appropriate: see Turyn 
1952 ad loc. and Pardini 1999. 

841 On Heracles’ gluttony in the comedy see bibliography in Pellegrino 
2015, 44-45. 

842 Passages from the Hippocratic corpus likely quoted in Diogenianus 
(and now in the current version of Hesychius) are listed by Anastassiou/ 
Irmer 2006, 477-478. As for Pindar, leaving aside the entries which quote 
verbatim the Theban poet (see e.g. 6 1928a Cunningham, k 1332 Latte) 
there are some corrupted lemmata in Hesychius which might also be 
derived from Pindar: see Dettori 1984-1985. There is another entry 
(attested only in L, f. 123r) in our collection of scholia with a quotation of 
Pindar (Ol. 1.90) arguably from Diogenianus, which I will print in my 
forthcoming edition. 

843 See n. 48. A similar case for Hippocrates is Hesych. o 3106 Hansen 
OWMPOVLOTHpEG: THV OSdVTWV TLVAG OUT AEyOUOLV where the word is 
hapax in the Corpus Hippocraticum and may derive — through Diogenianus — 
from Carn. 13.28 [8.602. 11 Littré] (see Anastassiou/Irmer 2012, 168). A 
related case in point is Hesych. kK 3943 Latte Kpavtijpes Oddvtec oi 


DOTEPOV PUOHEVOL, Oi AEYOHEVOL OWEPOVLOTIpEs and Psell. Poem. 6.462- 
467 Westerink <Kvtav Kadsi THY KE@paAnv  ZOAAAKIC 
‘IamoxKpatnc...Kpavtiipas Tovs O56vtTac (= 61.5 Westerink and see Ps.Zon. 
1252.8 Tittmann); Kpavtijpes in the meaning of ‘teeth’ (maybe ‘wisdom- 
teeth’?) seems to be absent in the Corpus: on Pollux’s parallel passage see 
Conti Bizzarro 2013, 13-14. Psellus’ poem is likely built on an etymological 
or a lexicographical source, from which the structure of the verse (X is 
named Y) derives. On the issue of lost works in the Hippocratic tradition 
see now Roselli 2016. 

844 It does not seem to be out of place to mention the possibility that 
lexicographical material ostensibly traced back to Diogenianus could be 
retrieved in the bulk of scholiastic material on Greek medicine still 
unexplored thus far (see the case of some scholia to Dioscorides and 
Oribasius with direct mention of Diogenianus and Helladius: cf. Alpers 
1981, 185 and Roselli 2004); the same could be said for Rufus and his work 
De partibus corporis humani equipped with an interesting set of etymological 
scholia traced back to Soranus and edited in Daremberg-Ruelle 1879, 237- 
246 from a Vatican manuscript labelled as ‘fonds Colonna n° 12’ which is 
likely to be identified with the Vat. gr. 2304 (I am grateful to Dr. P. Vian — 
BAV for an useful discussion on the issue; conversely Touwaide 2016, 269 
identified it with Ottob. gr. 235). Only recently I have noticed that Jouanna 
2016, 98-99 has independently come to the same conclusion on the ms. 
‘Colonna n° 12’. For scholia of similar content see also the material on 
Hipp. Epid. VI arranged by the 6th-century commentator Palladius (ed. in 
Dietz 1834, 2.11.3-5: oi O56vTES OV MEPOVTAL Kat’ GAANAWV, ol TOLETC 
ov Kata TO LEooV, oi KUVOSOVTEG OU KaTA THV KUVOSOVTwWV, OVX ai 
LUAGL KATA TAV WUA@V). 

845 See esp. the scholia concerning the stage action of tragic and comic 
plays, on which cf. e.g. Taplin 1977, 21f., 435-438; Falkner 2002; Niinlist 
2009, 338-365; Easterling 2015. 

846 Cf. esp. Stanford 1942, 1-13; Luzzatto 1983, 50-56; Castelli 1990, 35- 
45; 2000, 33-40; Hunter 2009, 5. 

847 On the concept of phantasia (and the related notion of enargeia or 
‘graphic quality’) in ancient literary criticism cf. Armisen-Marchetti 1980; 
Zanker 1981; Rispoli 1984 and 1985; Meijering 1987, 18-52; Watson 1988; 


Flory 1996; Manieri 1998; Beil 2003; Aygon 2004; Dross 2004; Otto 2008, 
67-134; Niinlist 2009, 153-155, 194-198; 2015, 754. 

848 The Greek text follows C.M. Mazzucchi’s edition (Milano 20102). 

849 All the translations from On the Sublime are by W.H. Fyfe, rev. by D.A. 
Russell (London/Cambridge, Mass. 1995). The translation of this passage 
has been adapted to the Greek text adopted here (see previous note), where 
the second sentence follows the manuscript tradition. On the meaning of 
viv and Kpatéw in this context see Bithler 1964, 109-111 (who translates 
the last sentence with “aber das Wort hat sich auch bei den Fallen 
eingebiirgert, wenn”) and, more recently, Togni 2013-2014, 218-221. 

850 On this Stoic concept see Long/Sedley 1987, 236-241; Sedley 2002. 
For the phantasia as a printing in the soul cf. Plut. Adv. Stoic. 1084f-1085a 
(SVF 2.847), Diog. Laert. 7.49-51 (SVF 2.52, 55, 61), Aet. 4.11.1-4 (SVF 
2.83). For the importance of the Stoic notion of phantasia in ‘Longinus’ see 
e.g. Striller 1886, 56f.; Russell 1964, 120; Watson 1988, 67; Imbert 1992, 
89-93; Flory 1996, 153-155; Manieri 1998, 50-52; Otto 2008, 91-103; 
Mazzucchi 2010, 211; Togni 2013-2014. 


851 This is not surprising, since «by this date Stoicism has become a lingua 
franca for technical writers who are not themselves Stoics», as Long (1992, 
47) observes, with reference to the age of Heraclitus the Allegorist, which 
he assumes to be the first or second century AD. See also Dross 2004, 76f. 
and Labarriére 2007, 90-92. 

852 Cf. also Webb 2009, 118. 

853 On this development of the concept see also Armisen-Marchetti 1980; 
Watson 1988; Flory 1996, esp. 157f.; Manieri 1998, 27-75, esp. 48ff.; Beil 
2003, 928-932. 

854 On the compelling force of a vivid image see Subl. 15.2f. (quoted 
above) and 15.9, with Meijering 1987, 25 and Dross 2004, 74f. This second 
scholar points out «une analogie fonctionnelle entre la phantasia kataleptike 
stoicienne, dont l’évidence nous “tire par les cheveux” vers l’assentiment, et 
la phantasia littéraire, qui [...] asservit lauditeur et le presse 
inéluctablement a l’assentiment». 

855 Cf. Russell 1964, 122. On &kmA.nélc as a rhetorical term cf. Pace 2008, 
232-234, with further references. 

856 Cf. Subl. 15.2 wo 8 ETepdv TL PNTOPLKH Pavtacia BPovAETAL Kati 
ETEPOV 1) Tapa WOLNTaIs OVK Av AGOOL oe, OVS’ OTL THIS HEV EV TOLOEL 
TEA.OG EOTIV EKTANELG, Thc 8 Ev AGyOLS EVApyELA. AUPoteEpat & ’ Guws TO 
TE <maOntiKov> (vel <€vaywvlov>) eént(ntovot Kai TO 
OVvyKEKLVNHEVOV. The distinction drawn by ‘Longinus’ does not mean that 
poetic visualizations are not icastic, but that they are also moving. On this 
aspect, see Morpurgo-Tagliabue 1967, 268-270, who observes that the 
examples of poetic images quoted by ‘Longinus’ are characterized both by 
évdpyeta and by évépyeta (‘activity’, ‘energy’). 

857 On the chronology of ‘Longinus’ (probably first half of the first century 
AD) see Wilson 1964, XXII-XXX; Donadi 1991, 49-62; Mazzucchi 2010, 
XXIX-XXXVII. On the probable dependence of ‘Longinus’ and Quintilian 
from a (Greek) common source see, among others, Bompaire 1973; 
Armisen-Marchetti 1980, 12 n. 34. A Greek source is suggested both by 
‘Longinus’s words (quoted above) and by the very use of Greek terms made 
by Quintilian (pavtaoia, EVpavTaciwtos, Evdpyela). Contra Lana 1951, 
who thought of ‘Longinus’ as direct source of Quintilian. 

858 See e.g. Inst. 6.2.26 summa enim, quantum ego quidem sentio, circa 


mouendos adfectus in hoc posita est, ut moueamur ipsi. 

859 The effect of the phantasiai on the audience is clearly described at Inst. 
6.2.32: insequetur €vdpyela, quae a Cicerone inlustratio et euidentia 
nominatur, quae non tam dicere uidetur quam ostendere, et adfectus non aliter 
quam si rebus ipsis intersimus sequentur. 

860 On the agreements between these two authors in matter of phantasia 
see also Lana 1951, 44-47; Armisen-Marchetti 1980, 12-22; Dross 2004, 
66; Webb 2009, 96-103; Mazzucchi 2010, 211; Cavarzere 2011, 136-138. 
Of course, there are also some important differences between the two 
authors, but they do not affect the main argument. For a synthetic 
assessment see Armisen-Marchetti 1980, 21f.: «tandis que Quintilien 
n’établit qu’un lien empirique entre imagination et émotion, et considére 
que le recours aux passions dans la technique oratoire est contraire aux 
principes des philosophes, l’auteur du Traité montre que phantasia, pathos et 
bwWos vont de pair et ne peuvent exister dans le discours en l’absence de 
“grandeur d’Ame”, c’est-a-dire de vertu». 

861 Greek rhetoricians should be the people generically referred to at Subl. 
15.1 as responsible for the use of the term @avtaoia to designate the 
cidmAOn0Lial (see below). The use of Greek terms by Quintilian 
(pavtaoia, EVPaVTaciwtos, Evdpyela) points to a Greek source too. 

862 See esp. Morpurgo-Tagliabue 1967, 256-266; Armisen-Marchetti 1980, 
9-12; Meijering 1987, 18-25. 

863 Sei SE TOUG LLOOUS OUVLOTdVal Kal Tf AEFEL OUVanEpyACEobal OTL 
HOALOTA mp0 OULATwWV TLOELEVOV: OUTW ydp Av Evapyéotata [6] Opdv 
Wonep map’ AVTOIG ylyVOHEVOS TOIG MPATTOHEVOLG EUplOKOL TO mpEMOV 
Kal fKlota dv Aavedavot [TO] TA UrEvavtia. Transl. by S. Halliwell. For a 
possible link of this passage with De an. 427b17-21, where the philosopher 
says that anyone can make deliberate use of phantasia to see imaginary 
pictures (TOOTO HEV yap TO wAO0¢ [scil. 1 PavTacia] Eq’ Hutv EoTLV, 6TaV 
BovAWLEGA — mpd OuLATwWV ydp EOTL TL WOLOaCPal, WorEp oi EV TOIG 
LVNHOVLKoIg TLOELEVOL Kal EiSmAOnOLOUVTES, «this affection is within our 
power whenever we wish, for we can produce before our eyes just as those 
placing things in memory feats and image making [eidwAomo0LovvTES]», 
transl. by R. Polansky), see Meijering 1987, 18f.; Otto 2009, 94; contra 
Labarriére 2007. On this much debated passage of On soul see especially 


Schofield 1992, 260; Frede 1992, 280 with n. 3; Manieri 1998, 34-37; 
Ferrarin 2005, 96f.; Labarriére 2007; Riu 2009, 30-34. It is worth noting, 
as Frede does, that the «active use of imagination, the eiddlopoiein in 
427b20 (that is up to us and is neither true nor false) is the sense of 
phantasia that is ruled out in 428a2 as kata metaphoran, since it never 
recurs in De Anima and does not suit the cognitive use which Aristotle 
wants to ascribe to phantasia: i.e. as a capacity according to which we judge 
and are right or wrong (kath' has krinomen kai alétheuomen é@ pseudometha, 
428a3), and which does affect us emotionally (cf. 432b8 as against 
427b24). Most importantly, free phantasizing does not fit the definition of 
phantasia that is soon to follow: a motion in the soul caused by sense— 
perception». 

864 doa S€ Suvatov kai TOIG oOXNMaAolV oVLVamnEpyacouEVoV: 
MUAVWTATOL yap AO TG AVTAS PvoEews oi Ev Toc nAOEoiv eioty, Kai 
yewaivel O yElwaCouEvos Kal yaXEnaivel O OpylGduEvoc AANPLWWTaTa. 
SLO eV~uods fH WOUNTLKH EoTIV H PaviKoD: TOUTMV ydp ot HEV EUTAGOTOL 
ol 6€ €xotattkol eiotv. Transl. by S. Halliwell, with some modifications. 
For oxyfpata as stylistic figures in Poet. 1455a29f., cf. Else 1957, 489-493 
and Cavarzere 2011, 110f., who both recall Rh. 1408a 10-24, where a close 
link is established between appropriate style (oixeia A.€étc) and persuasive 
representation of a feeling or of a character. On the types of ev@urs and 
laviKdc as components of the same psychological category (see Rh. 
1390b27-31 and [Prob.] 954a32) cf. Lucas 1968, 177 and Lanza 1987, 43f. 
865 The words added between square brackets are mine: I have preferred 
to attenuate the sentence in the light of Poet. 1455a32-34. On pathetic 
style see also Rh. 1408a16-25. 

866 On the differences between Aristotle and ‘Longinus’ see also Halliwell 
1986, 311 n. 39. 

867 Cf. schol. A Il. 11.4 Erbse (Ariston.) dpyaXrénv, TOAELOLO <TEpac WETA 
xepolv ExOUGAV >: OTL MOAELOLO TEPAS TOV EiISWAOTOLOVHEVOV MOAELOV, 
TOV NOUNTIKOV TOD EvEpyOULEVOU MOAELOU, WC Kal Ev GAAOLC (scil. IL. 
5.593) Kvdomod eisémAOv not Thy Evuw éxetv: “nh péev g&youoa 
KvVSOWMOV Avatséa Snlotijtoc”. As is well known, Aristonicus’ treatise on 
signs was a compilation of excerpts from Aristarchus, who can be 


“ 


reasonably credited with the identification of the “portent of war” 


(MOAELOLO TEpac) held by Eris with War personified, the cause and origin 
of the actual war. 

868 In later rhetorical treatises the term refers specifically to the 
personification of dead persons or impersonal matters: cf. e.g. Cocondr. RhG 
3.241 Sp. ei8wAomolia Eotiv AvdrAQOLG mpOOWRwWV f Ext mpayLaTwV fh 
Enl CWOV AOYIKOV LEV, GstoLyouEVav S€ (this second meaning is the more 
widespread in rhetorical and scholarly treatises: cf. e.g. [Hermog.] Prog. 9, 
p. 20.14-18 Rabe, Aphth. RhGr 10.34.10-13 Rabe, Platon. Diff. char. p. 
38.11-15 Perusino), f} dAGywv, AOyOMOLOULEVWV Sé. On this rhetorical 
figure see especially Lausberg 1973, 826; Meijering 1987, 27-29; Manieri 
1990, 82-85, with further bibliographic references. For eiéwAom0Letv in 
the sense of ‘visualizing’, ‘representing in a vivid way’ see also Plut. Glor. 
Ath. 347a TOV ioTOPLKOV KpATLOTOG O THV SujyNolv WorEp ypa~nv wa0Eot 
Kal mpoowsxots eidmAor0ujoac. 0 yoUv CouKvsidns del TH AOYW mpPOG 
TAUTHV ALLAAGTAL TV Evdpyelav, Olov GEaTI\Vv rOLjoal TOV AKpOaTHV 
KTA., with the comments of Wilson 1964, 120f. and Meijering 1987, 31. 
Other rhetorical terms referring to vivid, pictorial descriptions are 
StaTUnWOLG and UoTUnwotc, on which see Zanker 1981, 302f.; Meijering 
1987, 29; Mazzucchi 2010, 211f. 

869 For other examples see Meijering 1987, 28f. The scholar does not 
quote any example from the scholia on Aeschylus, although they do not 
constitute an exception, as will be shown below. 

870 See also schol. bT Il. 9.503b Erbse. 

871 Note that in this case ‘Longinus’ uses the verb eidmAomotetv (Subl. 
15.8): kata TOV dndmA0vvV TOV ‘EAANnVwv emi TAXIAAEWG 
mpopatvouevov ToIc dvayouévotc Uxép Tod TAapoL, fv ovK O18’ ei TIC 
Owl EvapyEoTEpOV EidwAOROINOE LiwVidov. 

872 The passages are listed according to their order of appearance in 
‘Longinus’s treatise. 

873 Cf. Stanford 1942, 86-111; Earp 1948, 150-155; Rosenmeyer 1982, 
117-142. 

874 Fyfe-Russell’s translation has been modified in the first section: the 
quotation is considered here an example of Aeschylus’ heroic phantasiai. 
For Womep Kai, with kai referring «not to the content of the main clause, 
but to other, unspecified examples», see Denniston, GP2 296. 


875 Cf. Castelli 1990, 35-45; 2000, 148. 

876 Russell (1964, 124) considers the icastic description to be not an 
example of Aeschylus’ phantasiai, but «a description of Aeschylus himself», 
a didactic trick to illustrate the character of the poet (and of his style). 
According to the scholar, «this gives a point to Kai after Womep and a less 
impeded train of thought», but for Womep Kai used to introduce examples 
see above n. 30; as for the train of thought, it seems not really much 
impeded in the other line of interpretation, quite the contrary (in which 
sense are the Argive heroes making an oath like Aeschylus?). 

877 It may be observed that many of the examples of tragic phantasiai 
quoted by ‘Longinus’ come from messenger speeches, a place where words 
particularly need to have a pictorial quality (see Meijering 1987, 49-51). 
878 This is the aim of the poetic phantasia according to ‘Longinus’ (15.2): 
TH HEV EV MOLIOEL TEAOG EoTiV ExmANEtc (see above n. 12). 

879 This is the most persuasive interpretation of the preverb: see Dodds 
1960, 166 ad loc. and Russell 1964, 125. 

880 Cf. esp. Luzzatto 1981; Hunter 2009, 29ff., 128-134 (quotation from p. 
29); Porter 2016, 324-326. 

881 On the basis of the commentary by John of Sicily on Hermog. Id. 1.6 
(RhG VI 225.9-29 Walz), depending on Cassius Longinus’ ®UoAdywv 
outAiat (see below n. 38): cf. e.g. Radt, ad loc. (TrGF 2.378); Luzzatto 1981; 
Mazzucchi 2010, 138-140. For a different view, more favorable to 
Sophocles’s authorship, see Russell 1964, 67f. 

882 Two centuries later, the same passage will be criticised, for the same 
reason, by Cassius Longinus in his ®UoAdywv OuAtat (ap. Ioh. Sic. in 
Hermog. Id. 1.6, RhG 6.225.9-29 Walz; schol. Hermog. Id. 1.6, RhG 
7.963.12-964.4 Walz: even if not a single line is quoted from the tragedy in 
both these testimonia, the reference to a Boreas blowing on the sea as an 
aulete blowing in the aulos shows that the passage is the same). When 
Cassius says that Aeschylean words possess phantasiai, the term does not 
refer to visualizations, as in ‘Longinus’, but, more generally, to the 
bombastic character of the phrasing (after quoting Ar. Nu. 1367, John of 
Sicily observes: oTOUL@aKa, KpNUVOTOLOV, WG PavTaciac EXOVTWV <THV 
phLatwv avtod, 6vtwv S&> [e.g. suppl. Luzzatto 1981, 53 n. 3, coll. schol. 
RhG 7.963.12-964.4] Kpnpvwsav kal gpaynwsv, wo Kav TH 


Ayouépvovt [v. 11]: “yuvatkdc avépdRovAov eAriGwv Kéap”. yap AEELC 
oKANpa, Kal 6 HXOG mavtwv ToLodtOG, maivetat S& 1 Atomia Too 
TOUTOU WOAAOV ev TH TiG QpeLovias Spdpuatt, dsxov Taic Svol olaydot 
@voG®v 0 Bopéas Kuk TV OdAaooayv, ov yp weépw exit wvANs TA 
iaupiKad eémtAabdyEvoc). Cf. also schol. vet. Ar. Nu. 1367 Holwerda. 
According to Luzzatto (1981, esp. 72-100), this judgment on Aeschylus 
goes back to Caecilius of Caleacte, who criticised the tragic poet, together 
with other authors (Gorgias, Plato, Egesias, etc.), in a passage inspired by 
anti-Asianic polemic; this should be recognized as the common source of 
‘Longinus’ and Cassius Longinus, but also of Hermog. Id. 1.6. 

883 The standard edition for the scholia on Seven against Thebes is Smith 
1982. On the ms. see Ercoles/Franchi and Franchi in this volume. 

884 On the relationship between phantasia and memory in ancient Greek 
philosophy, from Plato to the Stoics, see Camassa 1988, 49; Watson 1988, 
7, 27-31, 53f.; Manieri 1998, 31, 38 n. 81, 46, with further bibliography. 
For Hellenistic philosophical schools, see Striker 1974 and 1977; Long 
1991, 74-76 (on the Epicureans), 167-171 (on the Stoics); Long/Sedley 
1987, 77f., 88f., 241. The relevant passages are Plat. Phlb. 38e—40b, Arist. 
Mem. 449b 15-451a 18, Zeno SVF 1.64 = Chrysipp. SVF 2.56, Lucret. 
4.722-822, Diog. Laert. 10.33. 

885 Against this interpretation see Hutchinson 1985, 57. 

886 Vv. 59-61; transl. by A. Sommerstein (London/Cambridge, Mass. 
2009). 

887 Cf. Smith 1982, XIVf.; Dickey 2007, 36. 

888 Cf. also the Triclinian scholion ad loc. (78d Smith): 6tt TOV 
napVévav HAtKia EVATONTOS OVoa, KaTaAttotoa TOUS oiKoOUS éni TIYV 
AkpOn0Atv agiketo: Kal eioeAPooa Ev TH Exel va TadTA Not 
@avtacopevn. T 

889 Cf. Ercoles forthcoming. 

890 See, e.g., Gal. Plac. Hipp. Plat. 3.4.15s. De Lacy (= SVF 2.907). 

891 @avtaotikov S€ got StaKEvosg EAKVOLOG, WABOG EV TH Wuxf ao’ 
ovdevdcg mavtaoTod yiwop"EVOV KabdnEp Ext TOD oKLayayotvTOS Kai 
KEvoic EemlpepOvTOS TAG yElpac TH yap gavtacia UndKeltal TL 
@avtaotov [ie. un oggetto sensibile], TH 5& @avTaoTLK® OVSEV. 
@avtaopa S€ goTlv é—’ O EAKOPEGA KATA TOV PaVvTAOTLKOV SLAKEVOV 


EXKUOLOV: TAUTA Sé yivEeTal Eni TOV HEAAYYOAWVTOV kal HELNVOTAV: O 
yobv tpaytkdc Opéotnc 6tav A€yn [Or. 255-257]: “GW pfitep, iketeva oe, 
Lt) ’mioelé LOL / TAC aipatwxovdc Kal SpakovtTwsetc Kdpac: / abtat ydp, 
avdtal mANnoiov EpwoKovoi LOU”. A€yet wev AVTA WE LEUNVUWC, Opa SE 
ovdsév, GAA SoKet LOvoV: 610 Kai mNnot avTM "HAEKTpa [vv. 258s.]- 
“uév’, @ Taralnwp’, Atpéua ooic év Sepviotc, / Opac yap OVSEV Dv SoxKEic 
oaq’ eisévat”. The translation presented above is by Long/Sedley (1987, 
237). Cf. also Sext. Emp. Math. 8.67 and, furthermore, 7.242-246 (= 
Chrysipp. SVF 2.65); on this last passage, with a slightly different 
explanation of Orestes’ visions, see L¢kke 2015, 57s. with n. 33, 116. 

892 Cf. Sext. Emp. Math. 8.64, 8.67s. On this debate see Long 1991, 120- 
123, 126-128; Ioppolo 1986; Schofield 1999. The last two scholars, in 
particular, took part in the debate on «whether Arcesilaus argues solely ad 
hominem or adopts scepticism in propria persona» (in Schofield’s words: o.c. 
324 n. 6). The first view is represented by P. Couissin, G. Striker, M. Frede 
and Schofield himself; the second one by A.M. Ioppolo, H. Maconi, R. Bett, 
R.J. Hankinson. 

893 See also schol. Tricl. Sept. 158m, transmitted by ms. T (Neap. II F 31), 
where the Thoman origin of the explanation is confirmed (the initial letter 
of the scholion is larger than the following ones and protrudes from the 
column of the marginal commentary, indicating that Demetrius Triclinius 
found this comment among Thoman scholia; on this notational system see 
esp. Smith 1975, 35). 

894 On these scholia cf. Meijering 1987, 21, 195f., 289 n. 226; Lundon 
1999, 507 with n. 3; Manieri 1998, 89-94; Grisolia 2001, 24-27; Niinlist 
2009, 107, 348. 

895 On the meaning of @lAoTeéyv@c see esp. Lundon 1999. On the 
Euripidean prologues in ancient scholiastic tradition, cf. Garzya 1989, 8. 
896 Very similar to this is schol. Eum. 64c, transmitted by E (Salm. BU 233, 
15th century), one of the manuscript representants of the proto-Triclinian 
recension of the Aeschylean text (cf. Smith 1993, XII-XIV). The standard 
edition for the scholia on Eumenides is Smith 1993. 

897 On the mechanical devices quoted by the scholiast and the technical 
meaning of the participle otpa@évta see now Casanova 2017, 26f., who 
thinks that Apollo’s epiphany was made possible by the ekkyklema. For the 


use of this device in Eumenides see also Brown 1982, 26f. and Sommerstein 
1989, 33, 93; for the opposite view see Taplin 1977, 369-374, 442f. and Di 
Benedetto/Medda 1997, 89f., 98s. (with further bibliography). In any case, 
it is noteworthy to observe that «crane and ekkyklema seem to have fired 
ancient critics’ imagination, with the result that they find rather more 
occasions for their use than is actually necessary or practical. This seems to 
apply to no less a scholar than Aristophanes of Byzantium [fr. 390 Slater = 
schol. Eur. Hipp. 171]» (Niinlist 2009, 357). 

898 Cf. Meijering 1987, 21 (who renders phantasia as «that which is, 
literally, being shown on the stage»); Manieri 1998, 89-93; Grisolia 2001, 
44f. For a different interpretation of the term @avtaoia in this context see 
Arnott 1962, 81f. (re-appearance of the Pythia at v. 34) and Taplin 1977, 
370 with n. 1 (second epiphany of Apollo). 

899 On the notion of ‘putting before the eyes’ suffice it here to refer to 
Morpurgo-Tagliabue 1967, 256-266. 

900 Transl. by S. Halliwell (London/Cambridge, Mass. 1995). 


901 For oxpyata as stylistic figures see above n. 20. 

902 On the meaning of phantasia in Aristotle, with reference to poetical 
and rhetorical activity, cf. Armisen-Marchetti 1980, 5-12; Meijering 1987, 
18-21; Manieri 1998, 34-40; Labarriére 2007; Riu 2009. On the dw1Gc, 
considered by the philosopher as an element substantially extrinsic to the 
poetic art (cf. Poet. 1450b 18-21, 1453b 1-7), the bibliography is too vast 
to be referred to here (see Schrier 1998 and the ongoing on-line repertoire 
by M. Heath at <http://www.leeds.ac.uk/classics/resources/poetics/ 
poetbib.htm>); suffice it here to quote Di Marco 1989; Halliwell 2002; 
Sifakis 2013. 

903 This is accepted by most modern scholars (cf. e.g. Taplin 1977, 365; 
Sommerstein 1989, 100); for a different view, see Di Benedetto 1987, 137- 
139. 

904 Virtually an inference from vv. 67f. (Apollo speaks to his protégé: Kai 
viv drovoas Tdode TAG pLApyous Opaic / Ubavw saeocovoat 8 ai 
KATANTVOTOL KOpat) and 148-150 (the Erinyes speak: Unvw KpatnOeio’ 
dypav WAEoa. // iW mat Aloc exikAomog mEAN, / VEOG S& ypaiac 
Saipovac kabinndow). 

905 Grisolia (2001, 26) understands €v GAAn mavtaoid as «col ricorso ad 
un altro scatto della facolta dell’immaginazione creatrice del poeta», with 
more emphasis on the mental faculty of imagining than on its product; 
more conveniently, the scholar recognizes in the last sentence a reference 
to actual staging (his paraphrase of the text reads: «la successione degli 
avvenimenti ‘immaginata’ dall’autore, eteatralmente attuata, viene ad 
essere costituita da un addensarsi di realizzazioni sceniche artisticamente 
elaborate»). 

906 For (kata)xUKVvOw in a similar context see ‘Long.’ Subl. 9.12, on the 
Odyssey: oU yap étt Tots TAtakotc éxeivolts wolpaow toov évtat0a 
ow¢et (scil. Homer) TOV TOvov ... OVSE TO AyxioTpO~OV kai MOALTLKOV 
Kal Taic €K Tig AANOEias PavTaocials KaTanEMUKVWLEVOV (“no longer 
does he preserve the sustained energy of the great Iliad lays [...], the 
versatile rapidity and actuality, dense with images drawn from real life”, 
transl. S. Halliwell). 

907 Sifakis 2013, 8. For the concrete meaning of the plural d6wWetc in 
Aristotle’s Poetics (see esp. 1450b10f.) cf. also Bonanno 2000, 407-410 (= 


2016, 28-31), who makes reference to Anon. (Psell.?) Trag. 1, p. 26.2-4 
Perusino (oic¢ S€ pteitat [scil. | ToaywSia] whOoc, Sidvota, A€Etc, UETPOV, 
pPvouds, HEAOG, Kal ETL mpdc TOUTOLS ai SYEtc, ai oKNvai, oi Tdx0L, ai 
KLVYOELC). 

908 So, e.g., Grisolia: see previous footnote. 

909 Niinlist 2009, 198-202: quotation from p. 201. On the principle of 
variation or poikilia see also Meijering 1987, 167-171 and Heath 1987, 
105f. 

910 Cf. Podlecki 1969, 131-137; Taplin 1977, 46; Rosenmeyer 1982, 373. 
911 Transl. by S. Burges Watson (Durham 2014, <https:// 
livingpoets.dur.ac.uk/w/Life_of_Aeschylus?oldid = 2529 >), slightly 
modified: Gsvdtn has been interpreted as ‘deceit’ according to Pace (2008, 
esp. 251), who argues for a negative sense of the term in this context on the 
basis of Ar. Ra. 908-910, where Euripides charges Aeschylus with 
deceiving his public through his dramas made of long silences of the actors 
and extended choral songs. 

912 The ancient scholion on this passage focuses only on the anachronism 
of the scene, not on its staging. 

913 For this hypothesis see Taplin 1977, 45-49. 

914 Cf. Lausberg 1973, 515 § 1180, 538f. §8 1216-1218; Manzo 1988, esp. 
87-27. For another instance of adynaton in Aeschylus see ‘Long.’ Subl. 15.6 
(quoted above, § 2). 

915 Cf. Else 1957, 621-631. For a concrete application of this principle see 
schol. bT Il. 21.269a, where the question of the plausibility is explicitly 
addressed and solved by admitting that the readers do not even notice the 
problem: 6X0v TO mnEedSiov mEAQYOG yEyEVNHEVOV LxO TOU mOTAPOD (scil. 
the river god Scamander) éS5eléev WoTte Kai TOVG WuOUG ExLKALCELV TOU 
AYUAEWS. Kal mpOc HEV AANOElav TadTa Ov mlOava Ti yap EnpaTTETO 
wept TOUG GAAOUG OTpATLWTAG; AriBavoV ydp WOVOV TOV AxXLAAEa vmnO 
TOU NOTALOU Tavita mdoyelv. Wo S€ Ev TOLOEL MapaseKTa. On this and 
other similar scholia cf. Meijering 1987, 65-70; Niinlist 2009, 174-184. 
916 However, the question involves epic poets too (cf. e.g. Rostagni 1945, 
152; Else 1957, 627 with n. 114; Lucas 1968, 230 ad 1460a31). 

917 For another example of impossibilities within a tragic plot cf. Poet. 
1461b19-21, about Aegeus’ scene in Eur. Med. 663ff. 


918 As noted above (n. 12), ‘Longinus’ distinguishes ‘poetic imagining’ (f 
mapa smomtaig gavtacia) from ‘rhetoric imagining’ (prtopiKky 
q@avtaoia): the aim of the former is to enthral the audience and its main 
feature is «an exaggeration which belongs to fable and far exceed the limits 
of credibility» (15.8 Ta p€v mapa Toig wONTaIc pVOLKwTEpav EXEL THV 
UMEPEKNTWOLV, WC EENV, Kai HAVTN TO TLOTOV UmEpaipovoay). 

919 Subl. 3.1 Kav ékaotov avTv (scil. the phrasing and the images) 1p0c 
avyds dvaoKonijs, &k TOU PoRepod Kat’ OALyov UmovooTEL mpd TO 
EUKATAMPOVITOV. 

920 For such an interest in tragic staging cf. also P. Mich. inv. nr. 36 (3rd 
century AD), published by Luppe 1992, and the scholia collected and 
commented upon by Meijering 1987, 130-132; Csapo/Slater 1995, 26-30; 
for schol. Eur. Hipp. 171 = Ar. Byz. fr. 390 Slater, see above n. 53. On the 
influence of post-classical reperformances on ancient scholars of Greek 
drama see Taplin 1977, 22-24, 40, 47, passim; Falkner 2002; Niinlist 2009, 
361f. 

921 For the sigla Ib and I5 see Ercoles-Franchi 2017 §2.2 (with n. 5) and 
§2.3. 

922 See also Tosi 2016. 

923 They were edited by Dyck 1987. According to Lehrs (1865, pp. 37f.) 
the Glossographers were schoolmasters of the 4th century CE. Latte (1925), 
Pfeiffer (1973, p. 147) and Nikitas (1978, p. 75) thought that they were 
later. In my opinion the expression ‘glossographer’ does not indicate a true 
school of commentators, but generically indicates some early scholars 
whom Aristarchus argued with in polemics against an impressionistic way 
of explaining Homer. See also Degani 1995, pp. 506f. (= 2004, pp. 791f.), 
and Tosi 1997. 

924 I studied similar cases in Tosi 2015. In particular, schol. Tricl. Aesch. 
Ag. 200b Smith xpdpototv: Toig mpoudyotc, Tots Baotvetow has two 
interpretamenta that derive from a controversy between the Glossographers 
and Aristarchus: see scholl. A Il. 3.44 mpOpov- OTL KaTA OVyKONV TOV 
mpouayov eipnkev, OVX Ws ol TAwoooypa@ot (fr. 28 Dyck) TOV BaolrEa, 
Il. 7.75a mpOmos éupevat “Extopt Siw: Ott isiws ws mEepl ETEPOV. Kai OTL 
pOLOV TOV mpOLAYOV kaTA oVyKom|V. Kai STL Akaipwso Siov EavTOV O 
“Extwp, Il. 7.116b mpduov: OTL mpOHOV TOV apOLaYOV KOLVHSG Aye, IL. 


7.136a xpOpoc OTL AvTL TOD mpOuayos KotvédG, Il. 15.293 mpdpos foTaTat 
WS5E LEVOLVOV-: STL mPOLOG Ca~Hs O mpOpaxos, IL. 22.85c un S& mpdpoc 
(oTaoo TOUTW: OTL CAPS mpbpOS O mpOpayxos, OVY O BaotAreve. In schol. 
Tricl. Aesch. Ag. 200b nothing of the original structure survives: the two 
interpretamenta are simply presented as synonyms of the lemma. 

925 Many strange scholiographical and lexicographical interpretations 
must be explained by this attitude: cf. Marzullo 1968; Degani 1977-1978; 
Bossi/Tosi 1979-1980; Tosi 1988, pp. 127-134. 

926 Paolo Scattolin discussed with me about this question. According to 
him the starting point of this exegesis was the case of Nestor, who was 
abroad when Heracles destroyed Pylos. In schol. D Il. 2.336 van Thiel 
explains the epithet of Nestor T'gpyvtos in this way (while in schol. ex. Od. 
3.68d Pontani explains it in a completely different way). In my opinion, 
this myth could explain the extension of the interpretamentum to Nestor, but 
cannot be its origin. 

927 So also in the translations, as, for example, «nessun nunzio che sia 
giunto a piedi 0 a cavallo» (Di Virgilio), «non fante non cavaliere» (Ferrari), 
«no messenger either on foot or on horseback» (Hall), «nessun messaggero 
giunge, a piedi 0 a cavallo» (Giulia and Moreno Morani). 

928 Aeschylus hints at it expressly in Ag. 282 (about the fire system of 
communicating devised by Clytemnestra). 

929 Morocho Gayo (1989, p. 39) does not agree with this reconstruction. 
His starting point is a scholion that concerns the ages of human life. In his 
opinion, its core derives from Aristophanes of Byzantium’s De appellatione 
aetatum and became a traditional topic, being used by several medieval 
authors. Therefore, scholia of such a type do not constitute evidence for 
identifying the source. According to him, the text of schol. Sept. 374d is also 
quite traditional. 

930 This date is however not certain. Cullhed (2015) argued that Tzetzes’ 
poem on Psellos’ paraphrase of Aristotle’s Hepi epunvetac belonged to the 
early life of its author and thereby it does not provide a terminus post quem 
for Tzetzes’ death. 

931 See Teuffel/Wecklein 1901, p. 70; Hall 1997, p. 167. Broadhead 
(1960, pp. 217f.) does not agree: according to him, the metonymic usage of 
Achelous is not suitable for sea water. For this reason, Rose (1957, p. 152) 


refers the expression to the river named Strymon. 

932 See Eur. Andr. 167 yepi oneipovoav AyeAWLov Spdcov (with the 
related scholion dvti Tod paivovoav: we ydp ol ongipovTEes PinTOVOL TA 
onépata &v Ti yf, oUTwS kal oi paivovtes TO Ddwp. AyeA@ov SE nov 
TOTALLOV Ldwp Paoiv Ws Spbv xétv SEvSpov Kai AKpdSpva mavTAG TOUG 
Kap0Uc), Hyps. fr. 753,1 K., Ba. 625. 

933 L. Battezzato suggests that the passage being commented upon could 
be Jl. 21.194-197, where Zenodotus considered the v. 195 (ovdé 
Babuppeitao péya o8€voc OQxeavoio) spurious. Therefore, according to 
Zenodotus it means that all waters are born from Achelous. On this issue, 
see D’Alessio 2004. 

934 See in particular Wilamowitz 1914, p. XXIX; Thomson 1967; West 
1973, pp. 22f. 

935 Ap. Soph. 138.14 and Hesych. p 128 H. pdooate: pavate derive fom 
Od. 20,150 pdooaté T’ Ev TE Opdvolo’ EVTOLNTOLOL TAanNTas. Of course, 
this passage has nothing to do with our quotation. 

936 For the siglum see above n. 1. 

937 Menéndez Pidal (1927) used the expression autor-legion for a text 
whose authors are many and of different types. Morocho Gayo (1989) 
applied this to the scholia. 

938 Lambros 1900, II, 41. He dates the manuscript to the 13th century. 
939 Tselikas 2004. 

940 It must be noted that all these considerations, due to the strict rules of 
the Iviron Monastery, have been made on photographic copies of the 
manuscript, generously provided by IRHT and the National Bank of Greece 
Cultural Foundation. 

941 On this topic, see e.g. Constantinides 1982, 79, 107, 151 and Wilson 
1983, 236f., 246-256. 

942 Cf. Turyn 1932, 25f.; 1943, 123; 1957, 325, Barrett 1964, 69 and 
Mastronarde/Bremer 1982, 10. 

943 Cf. Bianconi forthcoming. 

944 On this section, cf. Smith 1982, VIII-XVII and West 1990, 323. 

945 On this section, cf. Wendel 1920, 172 and Gallavotti 1939, 43. 

946 Cf. Gallavotti 1939, 44. 

947 Cf. Pertusi 1955, XIIIf. 


948 Cf. Bianconi forthcoming. 
949 On this section, cf. Turyn 1932, 24-26 and Irigoin 1952, 297. 
950 Turyn 1957, 326. 


951 An exception is a hand responsible for supplements and corrections to 
the scholia to Aeschylus, called I3 by Smith 1982. For its characteristics, see 
Ercoles/Franchi forthcoming § 3.3. 

952 As regards the Persae and the interest of the scholiasts for 
lexicographical and grammatical matters, see Ercoles/Franchi forthcoming, 
especially §§ 3.3 and 3.4. 

953 Of these terms, only KtooUBLov can be found in Theocritus (Id. 1,26), 
and in the relative scholia. 

954 Part of ms. Mon. gr. 137 (ff. 106™-127") was copied by the famous 
scholar Michael Apostolios. Cf. Hajdt 2003, 161. 

955 I thank Prof. Pontani for this suggestion. 

956 These formulae are not attested word-by-word among the standard 
ones, as studied by Treu 1970 and 1977, Eleuteri 1980 and Manfredini 
1986 among others. Nevertheless, similar expressions are to be found in 
some of the colophons transcribed in Lake’s catalogue (1934-1939), e.g. 
EYPAME KAL WEPAG ElLAN~NEV (atm. 33, Lake no. 15, year 941); evyeode 
[S5€ Kal?] To Sid0vvTL (Patm. 245, Lake no. 21, year 1057); eXaBe TO 
TIPOONKOV EPA TAVLEPOS AUTH BLBAOSG aUTN BlIBAOV (Lond. Arund. 529, 
Lake no. 78, year 1111); Kuplte BondEel TH OW SOVAW AEOVTL LEPEL KAL 
KOUBOVALELOLW TW CApABAVSNVO TH KTNOALEVW KAL YpVOOCAVTL (Par. 
gr. 164, Lake no. 174, year 1070); 50Ga Tw SEwWV naVTa EvEeKa (Par. gr. 
1324, Lake no. 181, year 1104). 

957 I therefore exclude all the Dishypatoi belonging to a military 
environment. 

958 Cf. Irigoin 1952, 300 and 303; for the date of the Planudean edition, 
cf. ibid. 248. See also Ercoles/Franchi forthcoming § 4. 

959 I here thank Marta Cardin for letting me read her study on this note 
and her transcription. 

960 There is also the possibility, nevertheless, that Theocritus-Dionysius 
and Tzetzes were a later addition. 

961 Could this mention of Aristophanes have something to do with the 
note about Aristophanes mentioned earlier? 

962 For this identification and the prosopography of Venetian Crete, see 
Conti 1989, 194. 

963 Already Tselikas 2004 (620f.) identified the restorer with the scribe of 


ms. Mut. a T. 9. 14, until then anonymous: he was the first to identify him 
with Kallistos. On Kallistos (RGK I 18; II 2; II] 31), see now Rollo 2006, 
367f. n. 1, Pietrobelli 2009, 90 n. 28, Martinelli Tempesta 2012, 532 n. 67; 
Orlandi 2014a passim. 

964 We read in a letter of Duke Galeazzo Maria Sforza dated 21st March 
1475 that Kallistos had been stopped at the border, and his books had been 
confiscated: «ne ha facto intendere d. Andronico da Constantinopoli 
doctore Greco come venendo luj in qua per condurse alli servitij nostri: et 
facendo condure li soy libri greci et latini per aqua in certe capse, li sonno 
intercepti per li datieri di quella nostra citta (= Cremona), sotto pretexto 
che debia pagare el datio» (cf. Motta 1893, 26f.) 

965 Fabroni 1791, II, 286. Pietrobelli (2009, 97 and n. 48) suggests to 
identify this man with Georgios Hermonymos from Sparta, who was sent to 
England by Pope Sixtus IV to negotiate the freedom of the Archbishop of 
York, George Neville. 

966 Fabroni 1791, II, 286f. 

967 Pietrobelli 2009 and Orlandi 2014b. 

968 Baldassar Migliavacca is an obscure figure of 15th-century Milan: we 
learn of his existence in a letter from Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, where 
he thanks Migliavacca for having sent him some Greek books. 

969 Giambattista Rasario (1517-1578) was a doctor from Novara who 
studied in Milan, where he learnt Greek and Latin, and in Pavia, where he 
completed his education with medicine and law. He taught then in Venice 
for twenty-two years, lived some years in Rome and went back to Pavia 
from 1574 to his death. Great translator of medical and philosophical texts 
from Greek to Latin, he collected also many manuscripts of different 
content. According to the database Pinakes, of the thirteen Greek 
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